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A BLESSES GHOST. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS 

BY WILLIAM M, BAKEIt. 

II. 

THE EHDINO OF AH EQA. 

*Fhgh the day of the knife and of the 
cautery I entered upon what undeniably 
was an intermediate state between this 
life and the next. As we all know, I 
might be struck down in from six weeks 
to a year and over, and I might have no 
further trouble from my struggle with the 
mad dog. There rested upon us during the 
interval a gracious uncertainty, a tender 
golden haze, which may well he as true of 
the dawn of a day as it is of its dusky even¬ 
ing, since the period might he the setting 
of my sun on this life and the rising of It 
upon tha other. In one thing I was reso¬ 
lute, and from the first; there should ho no 
melo-drama about it. Everything should 
bo as simple, because as natural as possible. 
I am glad to say that this was so true of our 
household, that visitors who were with us 
during the interval period soon dropped all 
heroics concerning it, and took the Bhnple, 
sober view of it which wc did. 

“ We cannot well love each other more 
than we have ulways done,” I said to my 
wife. 

“No; we cannot,” she replied. “Oui 
home is so much of a heaven that It can 
stand a good deal of gust, when Sadie Is out 
•of sorts, when Horry is too positive, Willie 
too forgetful of others, Bessie too aristo¬ 
cratic in her bearing toward others, since 
we always have the music, bo to speak, of 
Bertie’s respecting silence. Bid you ever 
think what an effect it had upon Archie to 
he married and in active business else¬ 
where? It is as if he was always dressed 
for Sunday, always upon Ids good behavior. 
We write so often to and fro that he almost 
lives with us, except that the distance be¬ 
tween us is like the gauze upon n portrait, 
refining It into softer outline and feature. 
But wc do love each other all the more, 
because—” 

Because what she did not say. It was 
very like the case of a young man I once 
knew, who was condemned to he hung. 
There is no need of explaining how and 
why it was that it was made my duty to 
visit him in his jail. I am satisfied he was 
sincerely penitent; hut there was something 
terrible in knowing that upon Wednes¬ 
day morn, the fifteenth of March, he was 
undoubtedly to be hung. In my case there 
was the possibility, at least, that I must die 
within say two years, and tho family clus¬ 
tered that much the more closely about me. 
The period of possible agony and death 
was fenced in to itself and made, ah I what 
sacred soli. Unconsciously, and without, as 
I have said, an atom of drama, a hush fell 
Upon what would otherwise have been harsh¬ 
ness; everyone spoke in lower and In gen- 
tier tones; there was leas of contradiction, 
Interruption, self-assertion; there was an 
eXaltiug; purifying halt upon the household, 
which did us all good. 

“You arc k not as much to me” I said to 
Slieni only I said K silently (Ellen Is my 
Wife.) * * You are not to me what God’s 
Bbn isvbut;you; are wltat ids;daughter 
should be 1” The language is too strong, 
you ear? May he so; but she was, next to 


Christ; the clearest revelation to me of my 
maker. We had married very young; but 
had sufficient individuality of character not 
to lose ourselves eachin the other. There¬ 
fore It was not mere affection which made 
me agree with our children that if there 
were a queen who managed her realm as 
she did our home; as vigorously, pre- 
sciently, yet lovingly, we had yet to read of 
her. As to the faith of an ultramontane 
in the infallibility of the Pope, that was but 
a cold formula compared to our faith In her 
judgment. Before the magical “mother 
says so,” the dixit ” of the disciples of 
Plato was mere slang. Being bo much 
older than she, I used to Insist upon it that 
I had molded and made her into all she 
was; a statement which was always re¬ 
ceived with outcries of derision, no one of 
the household being quite as completely 
under her scepter as was I myself. Yet we 
did and do love each other so much I 
used to wonder if we were merely 
like other families In that; do wonder still. 
And so the days went by. I had to hear, 
wherever I might be, so very much for a 
time about my adventure with the dog as 
to become tired but of measure with the 
whole thing. Prom constant practice I 
hardened myself against the curious glauces 
cast at me, against the manifold questions 
aBked. “I never was in better health.” I 
had to say it so often 1 ‘ ‘ We hope all danger 
is past." Yet all along I was an interest¬ 
ing conundrum still. There was no telling if 
I was safe from harm yet. Time could not 
so wear the thing away but that we kept it 
silently but very solemnly and steadily in 
view. “ How may it not result even yet?” 
Knowing the tricks imagination might play 
me I kept myself from watching as to how 
I felt. My practice was very large; new and 
interesting things were turning up every 
day, and slowly I was coming to settle 
down upon the hope, then the belief, that 
nil danger was past. 

“It was quite a sensation in its time,” 
sneered a patient of mine about it, one af¬ 
ternoon, when Spring lmd come around 
again. He was an old bachelor, as wretched 
as he was sick, with whom nothing was the 
matter but satiety with the world and con¬ 
sequent disgust. I had told him a dozen 
times that tiie best surgery 1 could do, in his 
case, would he to rob him of his last cent, 
or to thrust 1dm out by the shoulders to go 
and do some good with it in the world. 
But it was of no avail. When a bullet is 
lodged in a mun without killing him, Na¬ 
ture hastens to clothe it with a sort of skin- 
encysted, we call it—to keep it from doing 
any more harm; and so had Nature 
wrapped this patient of mine in a callous of 
scorn of everything. 

“Confess, Doctor," lie said. “Between 
us, was there not a bit of humbug in it from 
the first? ” As he said it I got up add went 
to the window lest he should see my face. 
“There is a period after the bite, called in¬ 
cubation, is it not?” he mocked behind 
me. “That is, when,any germ of rabies 
has been implanted,. Then comes, what do 
they call it, recrudescence, is not it? when 
the infernal egg begins to hatch. Any 
pain yet in the cauterized part, Doctor? ” 

“It may be imagination." I held the 
dreadful fact at arm’s length from me in 
that way as I went home, dropping in as I 
did so at tho office of the physician I gen¬ 
erally called in when any of my family were 
seriously ill. He was not in; and as I 
drove homeward, and the nauseating dis¬ 
comfort began to steal over me, a stiffness 
which I understood but too well coming 
into my back and neck, and ever increasing 
pains in the wounded part, I rallied my 
fainting soul by looking the worst steadily 
in the face. “I relied a little upon the 
doctor,” I thought. “He is out. What 
good could he do me if he were with me? 
Except so far as alleviatives go, the doctors 
are as ignorant of any remedy as little ZepK r 
Talbott. After six thousand years or so of 
experiment they debpair of ever knowing a 
remedy for hydrophobia. ^Vith them I am 
done. There is but one Physician left; me. 

: Let me understand it clearly. ‘ Even H6 will; 
not reveal himself to me .as closely, as 
clearly as I could wish. Soon I must 
cease; apparently, to be a disciple of his, for 
I will soon come to be, so far as all indica¬ 
tions go, not merely sii animal, hut a brutal, 
Infuriated; animal help?? tknleyel ; of aTas-- 
manian devil, as it is called. Bo long as 


you can, to the last intelligent instant he 
more than a man, inasmuch as you are so 
soon to be less.” But the deeper exercises 
of my soul as I went homeward I cannot 
speak of. 

During my absence a grateful patient in 
Florida had sent us a crate of particularly 
fine oranges, and my wife was waiting in 
my office to tell me of the cordial letter 
coming with it, rather than of the crate itself. 
So far as it was in my power to suppress it 
there was nothing in ray face, my voice, my 
manner, to tell of overhanging doom; yet I 
can this moment see the smile dying out of 
her face, the creeping over it, as she looked 
at me, of the ashy horror. 

No one was near. I was glad it happened 
so. I closed the door, took a hand of licrs 
in each of mine, drew her to the old sofa 
upon which I sat, and tried to prepare her 
for the inevitable. For it was inevitable. 
Medical science tells of no one who re¬ 
covered from the stage of the disease into 
which I had come. Nothing except dis¬ 
grace could he as dreadful as what was 
hastening upon us. We knew that perfectly 
well. In a little while I must cease to be 
her husband, cease to be a human being. 
While we could do so, we must look at it 
calmly. Long as my professional life had 
been, and far from unsuccessful, we had 
never os yet lived in a house of our 
own, owing In part to a well meant 
but unfortunate indorsement for my wife’s 
brother. At last, and after years of planning, 
we were in a week or two to take posses¬ 
sion of our new home. It was a noble 
mansion from a commanding eminence in 
the suburb of the city, and we had suc¬ 
ceeded in having with it almost everything 
belonging to our ideal of a home—secluding 
hedge, noble forest trees, a little orchard 
and garden, a lawn for tennis and croquet, 
lovely views of the city and ocean beyond. 
There is but ono word—glee—which ex¬ 
presses the heartfelt gladness of a child in 
a new pleasure, and I huve often been told 
that I, more even than Bertie, our youngest 
boy, had thut boyishness of soul which 
made me seem .ten years younger than I 
really was and made me almost shame¬ 
fully gleeful in view of our approaching 
happiness, A phaeton and family road¬ 
ster for my girls, a pony for Bertie, a com¬ 
fortable carriage for my wifo and everybody 
else, down to choice poultry and a huge 8t. 
Bernard dog; everything any of us could 
think of had been supplied. I think that 
we were happier than we bad ever been in 
our lives before. I know I was; apart, that 
is, from possible results of my struggle with 
the dog. Now, with my wife’s hands in 
mine, I tried to speak of the other home, 
prepared by better hands, to which I was 
hastening in, as near as I could, the same 
way In which we had talked of our pro¬ 
posed residence. 

“Why,” I asked of Ellen, “should wc 
be like those upon whom rushes a disaster 
of the meanlug and measure of which they 
have no more than adog’s conception? Let 
us bo sensible and cleave to the simple 
. facts. You remember how it waB, dear, 
when we two took, as the bridal tour of our 
golden wedding* our trip to California.” 
But I had to rally all my strength to go on. 
Strong in faith as my wife was, prepared 
as she had been since that terrible day for 
the possibility of this, she was shrinking 
and dwindling before me as if under the 
the blowing of a; noiseless but icy wind. 
“You know,” I went on, “how we planned 
the ride thither, and how, the first thing 
we knew, there we were in California, en¬ 
joying Its wonders. Is it not so of where 
I am going? . Is it not as real a place? Is 
it not—” “ We are not going together,” 
she said, with such anguish in her eyes, 
while she strove hard to lift herself to the 
needed bight.. Why should the life that 
now is be so much to us, the after life so lit¬ 
tle? The one so hiffiant, the other so dim? She 
grew of a deadlier pallor, crouched under 
the overmastering pressure, sinking down; 
she, the noblest of Christian women, into 
littie more than a mere animal. I arose, 
locked the door. It was Omnipotent Love 
must work > pdracle here. We knelt down 
together for the last time. 

■ Our WilHe rather* prides himself upon 
his superiority to the fatigues of a really 
overtaxing -huBlnessJ and I heard him come 
into the hall from work that; evening, sing¬ 
ing and laughing as usual, calling in a 


jovial way up-stairs .to his sisters. There 
must have been the swift gliding down of 
stealthy feet, so sudden and utter was the 
silence which ^answered. So with Harry, 
his older brother, when he came home. 
The next day, Archie, our oldest, was with 
us from the city, where he had lived. 

If I did what I could to make the horror 
of the thing as easy as possible to those 
with me, it would be foolish indeed for me 
to inflict unnecessary pain upon whoever 
may read these lines. Apart from wrong, 
earth has nothing more dreadful than 
hydrophobia. I had it, I suppose, in about 
its worst forms. I know that my family 
did their best to obey my last commands 
and stay away; hut the blind impulse to fly 
to my help, where no help was possible, 
would, now and again, he too strong for 
them. You who read have troubles enough 
of your own. Why add my sufferings to 
yours? I must have been gifted with an 
unusually vigorous constitution, vigorous 
not in the sense of robustness, for I was of 
a tall, thin, wiry, nervous make, singular¬ 
ly sensitive to pleasure as to pain. Most 
mercifully I kept my senses to the last. By 
my orders rounded bars were fixed firmly 
to my bedstead, so that when I felt a 
paroxysm of pain rolling slowly in upon 
me I could seize upon these with a tighten, 
ing grasp aB the agony came in like an 
ocean wave, fighting, tearing, straining, 
exhausting me. I could not but have been 
a terrible object to look at, the muscles 
standing out on neck and hands like whip 
cords, the perspiration gushing from every 
pore and mingling with the tears which 
trickled down my cheeks as the suffering 
closed in upon me. Yet perhaps it was not 
an altogether undignified aspect I presented 
to the physicians standing around, to such of 
my family as could endure tho sight; for I 
always faced the pain, noting the swelling 
of its inflowing billow, yielding to it not an 
Inch more than I could help, estimating, 
measuring, analyzing it as it rose and 
rocked and rent. It is a contradictory 
thing to say; but there was a golden thread, 
as it were, of even bodily pleasure running 
through the center of it, an almost rap¬ 
turous saying to myself: “There is no 
shame, guilt, penalty, remorse. At its worst 
it is purely physical.” And then followed 
the slow ebbing of the agony, with ensuing 
exhaustion, while I was dimly conscious 
with closed eyes of the tear upon my brow 
and cheek, the light kiss of wife and 
daughter in their speechless love; most 
conscious of all of One standing very close 
to me, between whom and myself was love 
and utter trust. Then as the pain began to 
gather again, I was aware of the faces of 
my physicians, the dear eyes of my hoys, 
as, shedding from me like drops of dew 
the futile efforts of ether nnd chloroform, 
which were no more to me than the almost 
boiling water of the hot bath to which I 
was subjected, I met and mastered the in¬ 
coming agony, and then slowly sank again 
into the consequent exhaustion which low¬ 
ered me deep, deeper, deepest down, to 
leave me with less and yet less power to 
resist all that was to come after. Science 
babbles and stammers, blunders and con¬ 
tradicts itself these days in regard to what 
it thinks it has discovered of the evolution 
of the man upward from the lowest forms 
of animal, and, lower still, of vegetable 
life. If that be so, then was the slow work 
of ages rapidly unwrought in me as, under 
the weight of my ever-increasing malady, 
I was forced back by it and down through 
ever lower and yet lower stages of exist¬ 
ence. As I had anticipated, I was ceasing 
to he Christian. 
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From Chambers* Journal. 

A BROTHER OF THE MISERICORDIA. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I. 

They were talking of brotherhoods the 
other day at Lloyd Fenton’s, and extolling 
the good deeds done by them, especially 
by that fraternity called in Italy the 
Misericordia, Each one had some expe¬ 
rience to relate — a tale of benevolence 
or courage — but I sat silent. At length 
Fenton asked me a direct question : 11 YVhy 
do you say nothing, Cuthbert? You have 
been in Italy so long, you must have heard 
much of the brethren.” 

“ I have heard something of them,” was 
my answer, “and indeed have had an ex¬ 
perience of treatment at the hands of one 
of them; but as it is directly at odds with 
all of yours, it seems a pity I should men¬ 
tion it.” 

“ Oh no ” — “ Tell us ” — “ You must ” 
— “ We want a shadow to all this light,” 
was the chorus raised immediately. And 
this is what I told them. 

Five years ago I was poor enough, and 
was thankful to take what work came to 
hand; so, when my rich cousin, John 
Harper, sent me to Florence to copy pic¬ 
tures for his great house at Eastmere, I 


gratefully accepted the munificent offer 
he made me, started off at once for Flor¬ 
ence, and set up my easel in the “city of 
’flowers ” early in October. By February 
I felt as if I had lived there for years, and 
had made acquaintance with nearly all its 
pictures, palaces, and churches. After 
making copies of some well-known works 
— “Madonna,” by Raphael; “Madonna 
and Two Saints,” by Andrea del Sarto; 
“ Piet&,” by Fra Lippi — I thought I 
would change my ideas by having a face 
that was not a saintly one to gaze at; so I 
betook myself to the Sala di Venus in the 
Pitti Palace, and took up my brushes in 
front of the “ Bella Donna ” of Titian. As 
the face and form grew under my pencil, 
1 could not but learn from the favorable 
remarks continually made upon it in my 
hearing, that I had succeeded somewhat 
better than usual in transferring a portion 
of the beauty of the original to my canvas. 
The picture was ail but finished, and I 
was one day adding a stroke here and 
there to the gold embroidery of the dress, 
when I heard the steps of two gentlemen 
pause behind me, and one of them ex¬ 
claimed: “Per Bacco, non c’fc male!” 
He began to talk about my work; soon 
learned that I was English, and intending 
to go homewards shortly; and before our 
interview was over, he asked me to copy 
for him a picture in his gallery, the origi¬ 
nal of which he wished to part with. He 
was good enough to say that he had been 
seeking some one who would catch the 
intention of the painter sufficiently well 
to supply the copy he wanted; and he 
thought I might be able to render the 
meaning of the original without supple¬ 
menting it by fancies of my own. He let 
me fix my own time for work, so I arranged 
to begin early* in the following week. 
With the usual formal salutations, we 
parted; and on looking at the card left 
by my new patron, I found him to be 
the Principe Gherado Scliidone, of whose 
smait but exquisite collection of pictures 
I knew well the reputation. 

On presenting myself at the palazzo, I 
was shown into the library. The tall man 
in livery who opened the massive door 
moved so quietly across the thickly car¬ 
peted floor that the prince did not hear 
his approach, and 1 had time to take note 
of the apartment and its inhabitant before 
he was informed of my presence. He 
was writing, and I observed his high, nar¬ 
row forehead and projecting chin almost 
unconsciously. His eyes were dark, and 
rather hard, the nose and mouth beauti¬ 
fully formed. When he raised his head 
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and a friendly smile brightened his face, 
the prince was decidedly a handsome man, 
He was about thirty; and I heard of him 
as being extremely clever, somewhat of a 
divot , and unquestionably poor. After a 
few minutes* chat, he proposed to conduct 
me to the gallery, whither he said my 
painting-tilings would have been already 
taken. We walked down a corridor hung 
with tapestry, and scantily furnished with 
ancient seats, dower chests, and antique 
vases, after the manner of such places ; 
and turning sharply to the right, ascended 
a marble staircase, from the landing at the 
top of which a door on the left admitted 
us to the picture-gallery. The rooms I 
had already seen were rather shabby, and 
looked as if a good round sum might be ; 
expended on their re-decoration wivh ad¬ 
vantage ; but the two apartments which 
contained the collection of paintings were 
in excellent preservation. The decora¬ 
tions of wall and ceiling were fresh and 
bright; the polished floor was covered in 
the centre with a thick carpet; huge logs 
flamed on the hearth ; and the place had 
the cheerful air of being cared for, which 
in my experience was not usual in the 
palazzi of Florence. 

The prince allowed me to look at the 
masterpieces of art of which he was the 
fortunate possessor, and then paused be¬ 
fore a striking picture — the one of which 
he told me he desired the most faithful 
copy in my power to produce. He further 
added that the subject of the portrait was 
an ancestress of his, and that it was by 
Morone, that prince amongst portrait- 
painters. 

My admiration of the work seemed to 
make Prince Gherado think he should ac¬ 
count for parting with it; and with some¬ 
thing of a frown on his handsome face, he 
said: “ The lady was a Bandinelli; and 
her family having long wished for the por¬ 
trait, 1 have at length decided they shall 
possess it.” 

I bowed, and was soon left alone. Plac¬ 
ing my easel in the most favorable posi¬ 
tion, 1 studied the portrait attentively for 
a good half-hour, and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that no light task had been assigned 
me. The picture represented a girl of 
about twenty, and was entitled simply 
“ Amaranthe.” It was of three-quarters 
length; and the lady’s appearance fasci¬ 
nated me at first sight; but her charm 
became less the more the features were 
studied. She wore a dress of dark ame¬ 
thyst velvet, with curious gold ornaments. 
About the throat and wrists there was 
some lovely lace, and she carried a fan of 


feathers in her hand. The face was of a 
delicate paleness, and beautifully formed ; 
the mouth rather large, and with firm, 
clearly cut lips, A well-modelled nose 
and marked eyebrows gave it character. 
The forehead was broad and low; the 
eyes of an exquisite gray, with lashes so 
dark and long they seemed to give a violet 
shade to the pupils. And most noticeable 
of all was the magnificent wealth of golden 
hair, which hung down without band or 
ribbon, being loosely plaited from the 
shoulders. As I studied the picture, I 
came to believe that the lady had been 
one who would be more admired than be¬ 
loved, and who would be a cold friend and 
a remorseless foe. I may have wronged 
“Amaranthe;” but the portrait had all 
the lifelike charm that the best pictures 
by Morone possess, and I believe revealed 
her character. 

Prince Gherado took great interest in 
my work, coming often to watch its prog¬ 
ress, and giving me hints which showed 
him to have a great knowledge of the 
technical part of the artist’s profession. 
He used to come at all times, and never 
twice together entered by the same door, 
till at length 1 had an uncomfortable idea 
that he watched me, and that these un¬ 
expected appearances were to test my 
industry. He was, however, always ex¬ 
tremely polite, and expressed nothing but 
satisfaction with mv work. 

One morning I chanced to be earlier 
than usual at the palace, and found the 
windows had not been uncovered. The 
servant who followed me went to one of 
them, and I to the other, and when the 
heavy blind was raised, I remained a few 
moments looking out. The window was 
rather high in the wall, and standing on 
the floor, one could not see into the gar¬ 
den below. I knelt on the broad window- 
seat, and from my elevation looked down 
into the enclosure, gay with flowers, and 
with a fountain splashing in the centre. 
Facing me was a wall, then another gar¬ 
den, and a long, low range of white build¬ 
ings. As I watched, a door in the centre 
of these opened, and out trooped a bevy 
of nuns. They looked like merry school¬ 
girls as they frisked round and round the 
garden walks. Their dress of black and 
white was oddly finished off by an enor¬ 
mous flapping straw hat, tied down with 
black ribbon, completely concealing the 
face, and as unlike as possible to the head- 
gear of any order of nuns when seen out¬ 
side their, dwelling. 

“ What convent is that ? ” I inquired. 

“ It belongs to the order of St. Cate- 
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rina,” was the man’s answer; and as he 
passed me to leave the room, he said in a 
subdued voice: “ It was from there that 
the princess came.” 

The princess I I had not heard of her, 
and I found myself once or twice wonder¬ 
ing what manner of lady she was. 

That afternoon, as I was working away 
at the hair- of Amaranthe, the door on my 
right opened, and the rustling of a dress 
betokened the presence of a visitor. 1 
rose from my seat as the prince entered 
with a lady, from whose face I could not 
withdraw my eyes, so strangely did she 
resemble the portrait I was copying. How 
well I knew the features! But the face 
of the living Amaranthe bore only a sweet, 
amused expression as she said: “See, 
Gherado; the signor is struck with the 
likeness ! ” and advancing to me, she con¬ 
tinued with a merry laugh That Ama¬ 
ranthe Bandinelli was my ancestress. Are 
we not alike?” 

1 stammered some reply, but the words 
did not come quickly. To sit for days in 
front of a canvas copying the lineaments 
depicted thereon till you know every 
curve and line, and then to find beside 
you the picture come to life, without a 
word of warning — this was so strange an 
experience that it took away my self-pos¬ 
session for the moment. 

The princess was about to tell me more, 
and began, saying: “ That Amaranthe was 

not a-” when the prince interfered, 

saying: “Basta / you must not interrupt 
the signor. Do you like his work ? Look 
at it.” 

His voice was harsh, peremptory; and 
the young wife’s face changed; a hard 
look came into it, and the likeness to the 
picture was intensified. She spoke no 
word, but gazed fixedly on my work for a 
few moments,; then, with a stately step, 
crossed the room to a door in the wall 
behind me, and disappeared. The prince 
followed, and I was again alone. 

My work was progressing well; and in 
the bright spring afternoons I began to 
leave it, and go to the Cascine to watch 
the crowds driving up and down — the 
Russians with their low carriages, spirited 
horses, with scarcely any harness, and 
fur-caped coachmen ; the eccentric Ameri¬ 
can with his team of fourteen ill-matched 
steeds; the sober English, heavy Germans, 
and brilliant Italians, all drivingor riding 
according to their various nationalities 
and in their special fashions. I some¬ 
times saw Prince Schidone and his lovely 
wife; they were invariably alone; and the 
carriage was never drawn up at the side 


of the avenue with a crowd of loungers 
encircling it, as was the case with the 
other vehicles. One of my Italian friends, 
Luigi Savelli, told me the prince was jeal¬ 
ous, and that he allowed his wife no lib* 
erty, adding that she had run away from 
her convent to marry him. I remembered 
the footman’s words, and began to believe 
the statement, notwithstanding my knowl¬ 
edge of the watchful care with which the 
Church guards her children. 

When I thought my work nearly done, 
Prince Gherado became fastidious about 
the dress, and objected to the color of the 
fan and my treatment of the lace. It 
seemed as if he did not wish the picture 
finished. 1 began to weary of the altera¬ 
tions; and after repainting the portions 
twice, told him I did not consider the work 
improved, and that I must decline more 
changes. 

I went one morning early to try for the 
last time at the lace, when, on taking up 
my palette, I noticed on it a large patch 
of green paint, which I certainly had not 
left there, and on it, traced in black let¬ 
ters, were the English words: “Help me. 
Stay till six. — A.” 

This was strange. It savored of an 
adventure. Who was A? What did 
he or she want? Could it be the prin¬ 
cess? Her name perhaps was Ama¬ 
ranthe. I would certainly stay till six. 
Before that hour the door close to my 
right hand opened ; the rustle of a dress 
again heralded the entrance of the prin¬ 
cess. I had a large open tin box by my 
side, and as the lady was passing it, she 
dropped her fan; it fell behind her, and 
the prince stooped to pick it up. At that 
instant a tiny scrap of paper fluttered into 
my box; and I, perceiving it, closed the lid 
as I rose to salute my visitors. The prin¬ 
cess spoke no word to me, but made some 
rapid and not favorable criticisms on my 
work in Italian. I spoke to the prince in 
the same language, as I feared his wife 
might not know I understood her re¬ 
marks, which were not of the most polite 
description. She did not appear to heed 
this, in fact continued her strictures, the 
gist of which I found to be her displeasure 
with the hair; she thought it required 
much more careful finish. I reminded the 
prince that 1 must leave for England in a 
fortnight; therefore my work at the pic¬ 
ture must soon cease, and that I did not 
think I could improve it. He was quite 
satisfied, and told his wife that when it 
hung in the place of the original she would 
confess it was well done. 

1 did not dare to read the note till I ar- 
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rived at my rooms; but once there, I 
speedily made myself master of its con¬ 
tents. It was written in Italian, and ran 
as follows: — 

“ I trust you, for your face is good and 
kind, and you are English. I am a most 
unhappy woman, a prisoner and a slave. 
I must return to the convent. There I 
shall be able to communicate with my 
uncle, Cardinal Bandinelli. Here, I can 
never speak to him of my wrongs, I am so 
watched. Will you help me ? If so, write 
‘ Yes * on your palette, and I will tell you 
what to do. — A.” 

This was startling, certainly. I pon¬ 
dered on the request, and was greatly 
disturbed. Why should I, peaceable 
Cuthbert Ainsley, mix myself up with the 
family troubles of an Italian household? 
Then, on the other hand, the lady might 
really be unhappy — i)l-treated even j and 
at all events it did not seem very wrong of 
her to wish for free speech of her uncle, or 
even to go back to the convent for a time. 
I knew Cardinal Bandinelli well by sight 
and name ; he was said to be a most amia¬ 
ble prelate, and he looked gentleness per¬ 
sonified. Perhaps Amaranthe only wanted 
me to take him a letter. Anyhow, the 
love of adventure, the idea of succoring 
beauty in distress, combined to determine 
me to accede to the lady’s request; and 
before leaving the palazzo next day, I 
traced in small black letters on a red patch 
the word “ Yes,” which would, not be no¬ 
ticed unless sought for, as it looked like 
idle touches of the brush. 

The following day, on uncovering my 
canvas, I found pinned round the edge a 
little slip of paper, on which was written : 
“Thank you. The day before you go, 
leave in your box a coil of rope thirty feet 
long, with a strong hook attached. Send 
by a safe hand the note you will find ad¬ 
dressed to my uncle.” 

I hastily hid the paper. Scarcely had 
I done so, when the door on my left 
opened and admitted the prince. He was 
pleasant, as usual. I trusted he perceived 
no confusion in my manner. He crossed 
the room to a door in the wall behind me, 
which faced one on my right hand, and 
went out. There was a quaint, old-fash¬ 
ioned mirror hung rather high, which 
tipped slightly forward, and in which I 
could see the reflection of the wall behind 
me with its two doors. A few minutes 
after the prince left, I bent to take some¬ 
thing from my box, and as I raised my 
head, I saw in the glass above me the re¬ 
flection of his face gazing fixedly at me 


through the open door, with so intense, 
wicked, and cruel an expression, that the 
features seemed transformed. I turned 
sharply; but he was gone. 

CHAPTER II. 

The day before I was to give up work 
at the palazzo, I took with me a coil of 
rope, wrapped as a parcel, much wonder¬ 
ing what Amaranthe would do with it. 
The incident of the reflected face of her 
husband haunted me, and determined me 
to have no hesitation in fulfilling the prin¬ 
cess’s request, as I felt that he possessed 
undoubtedly great capacity for cruel deeds. 
He came to talk to me in the afternoon, 
and conversed with his usual urbanity; 
but with my recollection of what his face 
could be, I wondered I had ever thought 
him handsome, the eyes were so hard, 
and the long chin and massive jaw betok¬ 
ened obstinacy; still, when he smiled, or 
when, as to-day, he spoke of the ennobling 
effect of religion on art, he looked almost 
saintly. Standing before a “Pieth” of 
Sassoferato’s, he said: “ Why have we 
no painters now who can so bring before 
us the realities of our faith ? ” 

“ Perhaps because we ourselves are 
faithless,” I answered lightly. 

“ Ah, no ; faith is not dead,” he replied 
seriously. “ She only slumbers in our 
hearts, and it needs but little to rouse her 
to active life.” 

Surely this man was a strange com¬ 
pound of good and evil! I wished I had 
been able to study his character more, and 
half repented of the coil of rope, the notes, 
the promise to his wife. As if in answer 
to my unuttered wish for his acquaint¬ 
ance, he said: “ Will you drive with me 
to-morrow ? I am going to inspect some 
antique jewels I hear are for sale, and I 
should like you to see them.” 

“ Willingly. I shall have finished my 
work here at four, and shall be quite at 
your service.” 

“ At half past four to-morrow, then,” he 
said, “ I will call for you at the Palazzo 
Macchiavelli — that is where you live, I 
think?” 

“Yes,” I answered; but I was a little 
surprised, for I had only told him I lodged 
in the Via Santo Spirito, and had not 
given him the name or number of my resi¬ 
dence. I thought a good deal about the 
increased friendliness of the prince, while 
I was putting the finishing touches to my 
work, and felt uneasy as to my share in 
the doings of his wife; but nevertheless I 
placed the parcel of rope in my box, which 
of course I did not lock. Leaving little 
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but the varnishing to do to my picture on 
the morrow, I took my departure. 

Once again I strolled to the Cascine, 
drinking in the gaiety of the scene and 
watching the gay throng of passers-by; 
and on my way home, gazing with fresh 
wonder at the beauty of the Campanile, 
touched at its top with the lovely hues of 
sunset, and standing out against the clear 
sky more like some exquisite building in 
a dream, than one that has watched the 
changes of the city below for five hundred 
years and more. At-the Cate Rossini, 
where I went for dinner, I heard the 
friendly voice of Savelli calling me to go 
to his table, and promising to order a 
proper meal for me, a feat he never con¬ 
sidered me capable of performing for my¬ 
self. 

“ You are leaving us soon, I hear,” he 
said. “ How have you succeeded with 
your picture ? ” 

“ Tolerably well; but it was a difficult 
one to copy, as all Morone’s are.” 

“ Have you made acquaintance with the 
princess?” was his next query. 

“ I have seen her once or twice, when 
the prince has brought her to look at my 
work. How lovely she is, and how like 
the ‘AmarantheM She told me the lady 
of the portrait was her ancestress; but I 
understood Prince Gherado to say she 
was his. How is that?” 

“The families of Bandinelli and Schi- 
done have intermarried for three centu¬ 
ries, I believe, so the lady may easily be 
the ancestress of both prince and prin¬ 
cess,” was his answer. “They were 
cousins, I know; but not of course within 
the degree prohibited by our Church. 
Their marriage was notorious enough 
without that.” . 

“Notorious! How?” 

“ Why, all Florence knows that the 
princess was at the convent of St. Cate* 
rina, the garden of which joins that of the 
Palazzo Schidone. The Bandinelli are 
poor; and the princess had many broth¬ 
ers and sisters; she was destined for the 
cloister. During her probation, however, 
she became in some manner acquainted 
with the prince; and as her father declined 
to alter his family arrangements and allow 
her to leave the convent, Gherado took 
the matter into his own hands, and per¬ 
suaded her to elope with him.” 

“ Was there not a great scandal ? ” 

“ The cardinal’s influence was invoked ; 
by his aid the affair was hushed up and 
the young people forgiven; but 1 have 
heard that not only did the prince forego 
any claim to dowry with his wife, but 


that he has consented to part with some 
of the treasures brought into the family 
by former Bandinelli, now to be returned 
as peace-offerings. Your picture, per¬ 
haps ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” I replied, not liking to say 
I knew it was so. 

“ I doubt if the princess is happy,” pur¬ 
sued Luigi, for whom the subject seemed 
to possess an interest. “ Gherado comes 
of a hard and cruel race; and in spite of 
his piety and his devotion to the poor, 
there are many tales afloat of his tyranny 
when thwarted, and he has never been 
supposed to be a cavalier des dames” 

“ Does the princess appear often in so¬ 
ciety ? ” 

“ Very seldom, and never without her 
husband. It has been remarked that she 
is never out of his sight in the presence 
of a third person. She must find it dull.” 

“ Not so dull as the convent, I imagine,” 
was my reply. 

We soon left the dinner table and saun¬ 
tered towards the Ponte Vecchio on the 
way to my rooms, where Savelli wanted 
to see some of my sketches. As we came 
to the Via Condotta, a company of the 
Misericordia were passing along it bear¬ 
ing a covered litter, in which they were 
taking some poor wretch to the hospital. 
We waited to let them pass before we 
crossed the road, and raised our hats as 
the captain of the company advanced.. 
The figure in the strange black garments, 
bearing his taper, turned towards me; 
and with the thrill that is always given by 
a look from eyes behind the two pierce'd 
holes in the brother’s mask, came to me 
the idea that the leader of the band was 
Gherado Schidone. I mentioned this to 
my companion. 

“Likely enough,” was his careless an¬ 
swer. “ Gherado is one of the fraternity, 

I know. He never shirks his turn of 
duty.” 

The weird procession went on. It was 
past nine and an exquisite night. The 
moon had not long risen, and the tapers 
of the receding brethren made patches of 
yellow in the soft moonlight. Savelli and 
I sat talking far into the night, and I 
made a sketch of the little scene that had 
so impressed itself on my mind. 

Next morning, I prepared for my last 
visit to the palazzo with a slight fluttering 
of the nerves, and an idea that “some¬ 
thing might happen ” before I returned to 
my rooms. The picture-gallery, however, 
bore its usual aspect of peace and com¬ 
fort; a splendid fire lent cheerfulness to 
the apartment, and everything was as 
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quiet as heretofore. On opening my tin 
box I found a sign of Amaranthe’s pres¬ 
ence, not only in the absence of the rope, 
but also in a square letter sealed with a 
large coat of arms, and directed to “his 
Eminence the Cardinal Bandinelli.” This 
I put carefully in my pocket-book; and in 
the afternoon I placed my now finished 
picture on a dower chest; and with a fare¬ 
well glance around the room, and specially 
at the “ Amaranthe,” whose face I had 
studied so long, I summoned the attend¬ 
ant to carry my impedimenta, and jumped 
into the carriage he called for me. 

At the appointed time the prince’s little 
English groom called for me at my lodg¬ 
ings and informed me that his master 
awaited me; and I descended to the street. 
Here I found a little low carriage drawn 
by a pair of ponies; and during our some¬ 
what long drive, I admired the way in 
which Gherado guided the spirited little 
animats through the crowded streets, till, 
after passing down the Lung’ Arno and 
crossing the river by the Ponte alle Grazie, 
we skirted the Duomo, then turned in the 
direction of St. Maria Novella, and finally, 
in a small street leading out of the Via 
del Giglio, paused in front of a large pa- 
lazzo, where we halted. 

After being conducted through the usual 
dreary saloons and galleries, we came to 
the room in which were the antiques for 
sale; and they were shown us by their 
owner. I did not think much of the dis¬ 
play, and found very few things I could 
advise the prince to purchase. It seemed 
to me that he must have been misinformed 
as to the value of the collection. He 
expressed no disappointment, however, 
chose one or two bits of inlaid jewellery, 
and we prepared to leave. I had noticed 
a lovely chased cup by Benvenuto Cellini, 
and recommended the prince to buy it; 
but he refused, and as we were on our 
way to his carriage, he explained that he 
did not believe it to have been worked by 
Cellini, but copied by one of his pupils; 
and he added: “The original, I claim to 
possess; and if you can spare the time, I 
should like to show it you. Will you re¬ 
turn with me?” 

I gladly acquiesced; and we were speed¬ 
ily driving into the courtyard of the Pa¬ 
lazzo Schidone. The prince ran lightly 
up the broad staircase, and entering the 
library in which 1 had first seen him, led 
me through it to a small but exquisitely 
furnished apartment, where he said he 
kept his few* treasures. Here I spent, I 
think, the most enjoyable hour I had 
passed in Florence. The collection was 


small; but the tazzi, intaglios, cameos, 
and enamels were perfect of their kind, 
and to each a tale of interest was attached. 
I was fascinated by the charm of Ghera- 
do’s manner, as he directed my attention 
to them and told their histories. At length 
he brought me the Cellini vase: it was a 
cup shaped like a nautilus shell, of exqui¬ 
sitely chased gold. On the rounded por¬ 
tion of the back was a winged Mercury 
poised on a ball of onyx. In the one we 
had previously seen, the figure was placed 
on a silver globe, which spoilt the effect, 
and it was, besides, of far inferior finish. 
The prince asked me if I would like to 
make a sketch of the vase, as 1 was so 
much impressed by its beauty; and I took 
out my little pocket-book for the purpose. 
The prince gave me a cigar, rang for 
some coffee, and while returning his treas¬ 
ures to their various stands and cabinets, 
also began to smoke. The servant en¬ 
tered with the coffee, which he placed on 
a table behind me, and retired. My com¬ 
panion rose to replace in a jewel-case a 
ring left out, while I went on with my 
sketch. Presently he handed me my cof¬ 
fee, and drinking some himself, sat down 
and continued his delightful talk, to which 
I listened eagerly. The delicious coffee 
was in a cup of rather larger size than 
those in which the beverage is usually 
served. I was tired, and sipped it gladly. 

Gradually I found a curious sensation 
stealing over me. I was strangely unable 
to go on with my sketch, and dropping 
the pencil, listened to the prince. I felt 
contented, satisfied — but stilled. My 
head fell gently back against the cush¬ 
ioned chair, and languidly 1 watched the 
prince. His talk appeared to grow more 
rapid, then he paused. * Presently he 
laughed — a low, wicked laugh, and his 
face assumed the evil expression 1 re¬ 
membered so well; but I was incapable 
of the smallest effort. Suddenly he rose 
from his chair, leaned over me, and hissed 
in my ear: “Fool! I know all] Death 
is thy doom! ” Then he crossed the 
room, pushing the furniture out of his 
way, rang a bell violently, and came back 
to my side. When the servants rushed 
in, he cried: “ See, Giovanni; the signor 
is ill — dying, I fear. He just now put 
his hand to his heart, sprang from his 
chair, and fell back like this! Go in¬ 
stantly and fetch II Dottore Monte. 
Meanwhile, you bring me a cordial, water, 
a fan,” he continued, turning to another 
servant; and then to his valet: “Un¬ 
fasten his collar.” 

While the terrified footmen were hurry- 
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ing hither and thither, I still had con¬ 
sciousness enough left to feel that I was 
now in the hands of a remorseless foe, 
who meant that I should die. Still I 
seemed not specially distressed or grieved, 
but more as if I were outside my body as 
a spectator. Slowly even this recognition 
of outward things failed me; and while 
Gherado and the valet were trying to un¬ 
fasten my tie and placing cordial on my 
lips, their faces and voices receded, ana 
became fainter and dimmer, till all things 
faded from my consciousness, and I re¬ 
membered no more, 

CHAPTER III. 

A STRANGE, droning noise, an atmo¬ 
sphere heavy with incense, and a feeling 
of imprisonment, are the memories that 
come back to me when I recall the first 
moment of returning consciousness. A 
dull, heavy pain in my head, a sensation 
of numbness, a feeling that 1 did not care 
to know where I was or how I came there, 
are the next things I remember. Then 
suddenly and with a bound 1 seemed to 
regain control of my brain, and gazed 
about me with full awakening. My sur¬ 
roundings gave me ample food for thought. 
I was in the chapel of the Misericordia; 
the priest was chanting a mass for the 
dead, and six of the brethren in their black 
dresses were kneeling round me holding 
tapers in their hands. I was dressed in 
grave-clothes, and in the coffin, which, 
with a curious recollection of detail, I 
knew to be a gorgeous one, and remem¬ 
bered that it would, when I reached the 
burial ground, be exchanged for a wretch¬ 
ed shell, resembling an elongated egg-box, 
and be sent back to serve for the repose 
of other stilt forms, whilst I should be 
sleeping under the sod. The bier was a 
low one, and as the head of my coffin was 
somewhat raised, I commanded a view of 
the altar, where stood the officiating priest, 
and the acolytes swinging censers. 

An agony of horror possessed me. My 
first impulse was to cry out and warn the 
worshippers that this mockery must cease. 
Then one of the brothers stirred, and the 
certainty that my would-be murderer was 
there, watching till I should be safely en¬ 
tombed, made me restrain the sound that 
rushed to my lips. I closed my eyes and 
tried to grasp my position. From what I 
knew of Italian customs, I was aware that 
not more than twenty-four hours had 
been allowed to elapse since my sup¬ 
posed death; and as it was dark, and 1 
must have been with Schidone till nearly 
seven in the evening, I surmised it to be 


some time between midnight and dawn, 
and that the brethren were waiting for 
daylight to convey me to the cemetery. 
They watched all night, I knew, and 
celebrated midnight mass for those whose 
friends were able and willing to pay for 
the ceremony, and I guessed that Prince 
Gherado had charged himself with these 
cares on my behalf. Slightly unclosing 
my lids I gazed at each kneeling figure 
in turn. They were of course facing 
the altar, and my only clue to their iden¬ 
tity would be gathered from the hand 
of each as he held his taper, and from 
what I could see of his feet. Of the six, 
four displayed rough, coarsely made 
shoes, and hands accustomed to labor; 
one had new boots, but his hands, though 
white and shapely, were heavy and large. 
The sixth figure, the one on my left, near¬ 
est the altar, was, I knew, Schidone. He 
was as still as a carved image, his head 
bowed, his hands grasping a heavy can¬ 
dle; but it did not need the gleam of a 
great stone in a ring he habitually wore, 
to tell me it was my enemy. I recognized 
at once the long, thin fingers of his white 
hands, and felt I could trace the shape of 
his head beneath the black drapery. How 
helpless I was — how entirely in his 
power! If I interrupted the service and 
for the moment escaped, I knew I should 
not leave Italy in safety; a man so un¬ 
scrupulous and so powerful for evil as he 
was, would not be balked of his prey so 
easily. A cold sweat bedewed my body, 
as grim thoughts chased each other 
through my brain. I was so weak, and 
every now and then a strange dizziness 
overpowered me, I felt as though I could 
not regain my liberty unaided. 

The minutes as they passed seemed 
hours; and yet they flew all too fast, for I 
could inyent no scheme for escape. A 
moonbeam shone through one of the up¬ 
per windows, and I thought how lovely it 
must be outside, how the soft light would 
be glorifying the Campanile, how deep 
would be the shadow in the Bigallo, how 
black would show the inlaid marble of the 
Duomo. Should I ever see it all again? 
My eyes wandered round the chapel; I 
gazed at the picture of St. Sebastian over 
the altar; then at the acolytes and mur¬ 
muring priest; and then at the long, lace- 
trimmed altar-cloth, which touched the 
ground on either side. Surely my eyes 
were at fault, or was that black spot a 
smouldering cinder from out the censer 
the boy had swung so carelessly? With 
rapt intensity I watched the linen with the 
coal on it, and the little puff of smoke aris- 
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ing therefrom. A few seconds more and 
a red line of fire ran up and along the 
cloth, and the artificial flowers on the 
altar were ablaze. A shout from the 
brethren, who seemed to rise simultane¬ 
ously from their knees, and confusion 
reigned. Then the voice of Gherado 
arose calm and clear. “Save the pic¬ 
ture ! ” was the command to two of his 
companions, who immediately obeyed. 
“Call the firemen,” he said to another. 
“Quick, put the treasures and relics into 
a place of safety,” was his command to 
the priest. But his coolness only availed 
for a few minutes; for as the flames 
seemed to take possession of the build¬ 
ing, priest, acolytes, and brethren disap¬ 
peared in a panic, leaving their black 
robes on the floor. 

Gherado stood for a moment with the 
ghastly light of the flames shining on his 
face, and then advanced to my side. I 
feared his piety would cause him to carry 
me out for proper burial, and with a sick¬ 
ening dread I held my breath and allowed 
no muscle to quiver; but he only mut¬ 
tered “ E meglio cosl — fire hides as well 
as earth,” and walked out of the flaming 
building. 

As his receding footsteps died away, 
and with the noise of the advancing crowd 
in my ears, I sat up, then crept from the 
coffin, and seizing one of the long robes of 
the brethren, put it on, drew the hood 
closely over my face, and escaped by the 
door leading into the Via Calzaioli, 
whence I sped, barefooted as I was, 
across the bridge and down the street of 
the Santo Spirito. The excitement of the 
numerous people 1 met was great; but 
after the first few minutes, I dreaded at¬ 
tracting attention, and had the sense to 
refrain from running, trusting that the 
sight of a Misericordia walking barefoot 
would not excite remark. Several per¬ 
sons gazed at me curiously, but no one 
spoke; and I arrived at the door of my 
dwelling in safety. Then 1 paused. If 
I entered, there would be danger of ques¬ 
tions and inquiries, much talk and confu¬ 
sion, and my escape would certainly reach 
the prince's ears. It would be better for 
me to go elsewhere, and 1 determined to 
seek Saveili. 

When he was aroused, and had listened 
to my tale, he promised every aid in his 
power, but strongly advised me not to re¬ 
turn to my lodgings, or to remain in the 
city longer than was necessary. Together 
we made plans for my safety and for the 
help ot Amaranthe, for whose welfare I 
had the greatest anxiety, and for whom I 


had grave fears. Saveili gave me food 
and wine and a much needed change of 
raiment; and I thankfully flung myself on 
a sofa for a few hours’ repose. At the 
appointed time my friend aroused me; and 
by nine o’clock we were on our way to 
the dwelling of Cardinal Bandinelli, in 
pursuance of our design to invoke his aid 
in our difficulty. The old porter was hard 
to persuade that we ought to be admitted; 
but it occurred to Saveili to request him 
to send for the cardinal’s secretary, with 
whom he was slightly acquainted. Then 
we were allowed to go up the great stair¬ 
case, and pass behind the heavy curtains 
at the top, whence we were ushered into a 
plainly furnished apartment, semicircular 
in form, and with three open windows, 
commanding a glorious prospect. Here, 
after waiting a few minutes, we were 
joined by the secretary, to whom Saveili 
told enough of the truth to enable him to 
judge that an interview with the cardinal 
was imperative. He conducted us to the 
study, where we found his Eminence 
seated in a huge armchair and clad in his 
purple cassock. His little red cap and the 
large ring he wore were the only indica¬ 
tions that his rank was higher than that 
of a Monsignor. A cup of chocolate was 
on a table beside him, and a little book 
of devotion open on his knee. 

“ Your Eminence will pardon me,” said 
the secretary as we advanced, “ but these 
gentlemen have news for your private 
ear.” 

“Ah, my children, the tidings are bad, 
I fear, since you come so early; good 
news can always wait,” said the amiable 
old man. 

We unfolded our tale. It was griev¬ 
ous to speak of the evil deeds of one near 
him to this benevolent personage; but he 
showed the ready acumen of a man of the 
world in dealing with the subject. 

“ I presume you have no wish to bring 
an accusation of attempted murder against 
the prince?” he said. 

“ No,” I answered, somewhat unwill¬ 
ingly. 

“ You must be aware that your interfer¬ 
ence in the affairs of the prince’s house¬ 
hold was most unwarrantable,” he said 
severely; “and besides, you would, I 
think, be unable to bring any proof of 
such an attempt that would satisfy a judge. 
The servants would bear witness to his 
great anxiety about you, and to the state¬ 
ment he made to them as to your illness. 
See,” he added, “ here is the newspaper 
with an account of the affair.” 

I took the sheet he handed me, and 
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read that an English artist, “Cuthberto beside him, and also a lady’s kerchief. 
Anslej,” had died suddenly of heart-dis- Amaranthe is also dead, one may say, for 
ease at the Palazzo Schidone, after re- she is gone into the convent of the Se- 
turning from a long drive with the prince, polte Vive in Rome, which is indeed a 
during which he appeared to be in excel Jiving death. 

lent health. Doctor Monte was mentioned “Of more cheerful subjects we will 
as having been in attendance soon after speak when I grasp your hand in the 
the event. summer. Sempreate . 

“To-morrow,” said the old prelate, “Luigi Savelli.” 

“ there will be another paragraph stating 
that the body of the before-mentioned 
artist was burned in the fire at the chapel 
of the Misericordia.” 

“ Will the prince believelhat?” I asked. 

“ What matters it? He will not care to 
question it; and as for you, your departure 
from the city had best be speedy. I will 
see that Signor Savelli has unquestioned 
liberty to pack your effects and forward 
them to you.” 

“ Did your Eminence receive a letter 
from the princess? I posted one to you 
from her just before my drive with the 
prince,” I ventured to say. 

“ Davvero! ” returned he, “ I had the 
envelope. There was nothing in it but a 
sheet of blank paper.” 

We did not dare to insist on the unhap¬ 
piness of his niece and the danger she 
might be in. He promised to take imme¬ 
diate steps for her welfare ; but his man¬ 
ner forbade further speech on the subject, 
and we were dismissed with his Emi- j 
nence’s blessing, a grace craved by Savelli. 

Two days afterwards, I arrived, wearied, j 
exhausted, dazed, but safe and sound, at | 
the hospitable house of my cousin at I 
Eastmere, My adventure interested him | 
immensely, and he warmly seconded my 
wish that Luigi Savelli, to whom I felt so 
greatly indebted, should be invited to 
come to England and stay with us for a | 
while. The invitation I wrote procured 
the following response: — - 

“ Amico mio — I thank you with all my 
heart for your amiable letter, and your | 
cousin for his most kind invitation. I will 
come! Yes, my friend, I will visit your 
green island when your fogs are gone and 
your sun is come. I will look in your face 
once more, as I did the night you came to 
me from the tomb, like another Ginevra 
degli Amieri, and we will talk of the pleas¬ 
ant days in Florence. 

“Since you left us, we have had a trag¬ 
edy. The Prince Schidone is dead —j 
died by his own hand, say some; died by | 
his wife’s hands, say others. It is true, 
he is dead; how, I know not. His valet 
found him lifeless in the early morning, 
and there was an empty chloroform phial 
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A GHOST STORY. 

BY ROBERT C. BROWN. 


A STRANGER, in whose company I 
found myself several years ago, while 
traveling by diligence between Schliengen 
and Creuzach, told me the following.story, 
which my readers mav find of interest. 

During a journey which I took last year 
in Denmark, 1 arrived one evening in a vil¬ 
lage where I wished to pass the night. At 
a small distance from the town 1 had re¬ 
marked a pretty chateau standing on a rising 
ground. The landlord of the inn informed 
me that he would be unable to accommodate 
me, as his house was full, 

“ Since it is so,” replied I, “ I will go up 
to yonder chateau; they will doubtless not 
refuse me hospitality there.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the landlord ; “ there 
is no scarcity of beds there, and I am at pre¬ 
sent custodian of all the keys of the chateau. 
But I do not think it my duty to advise you 
to put your idea into execution. It is now 
nearly three months since our gracious lord, 


with his wife and son, has left for a long 
voyage, and since the apparitions have not 
ceased a single night to haunt the chateau. 
It has gone so far that the concierge and 
servants have been unable to stay there; 
and whoever ventures there now does not 
do so twice.” 

These words made the stranger smile, for 
he was a courageous, sensible man, and did 
not believe in ghosts, 

“ I will nevertheless try it,” said he. 

All the advice of the landlord could not pre¬ 
vail to shake his resolution. After having 
provided himself with everything which he 
thought might be necessary in a visit to 
ghostly apparitions, he set out for the cha¬ 
teau, armed with the keys, and accompanied 
by the servant. 

Having arrived in this abode of mystery, 
pursued the stranger, I did not undress my¬ 
self, for I was resolved not to sleep, so that 
I might be ready for all emergencies. Ia 
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short, I placed before me on the table two 
lighted candles, as well as a pair of pistols, 
which did not look like missing their mark; 
sifter which I installed myself in an arm¬ 
chair, to turn over at leisure an album of 
engravings that I found on the mantel-piece. 
I passed thus a long time without either 
seeing or hearing anything in particular. 
But when midnight rang out from the old 
clock in the church-tower, and as the twelfth 
stroke was still resounding, a frightful clap 
of thunder was heard ; large drops of rain 
beat against the window-panes, and three 
blows, the third of which made it roll on 
its hinges, shook the door of my room. 
Then I perceived, advancing toward me, a 
frightful figure, with large, black, squinting 
eyes, a nose half an ell long, pointed and 
gnashing teeth, a beard pointed like a goat’s, 
and coarse, reddish hair, bristling all over 
his body. The horrible monster, having 
reached the middle of the room, roared in a 
formidable voice at me, *' I am the grand 
master Mephistopheles. You are welcome 
to my palace. But have you taken care to 
bid farewell to your wife and child before 
coming hither ? n 

I will allow that a cold chill passed over 
me from head to foot. But the monster, 
having again advanced several steps, and 
saying to myself that the time had now«ar- 
rived to take matters into my own hands, 
resenting at my importunate visitor the 
arrels of my two revolvers, “ Stop, or 1 
shall fire,” I said. 

Mephistopheles raised one finger in the 
air in sign of menace, turned slowly, and 
went out with the same solemn step by 
which he had entered. Seeing what a pro¬ 
found respect his satanic majesty had for 
powder, I believed all danger to be over, 
and, taking one of the two candles in my 
free hand, I went in pursuit of him on to 
the stairway, while my domestic, having had 
enough of ghosts, ran as fast as his legs 
could carry him to the village. But, behold! 
suddenly, the monster, who had not yet 
reached the bottom of the stairs, disap 
peared from my eyes, as if the ground had 
suddenly opened under him to swallow him 
up. 

I had scarcely taken two steps forward 
to assure myself as to what had become of 
him, when the floor cracked under my feet, 
and I fell into a subterranean chamber, all 
ablaze with light. On finding myself safe 
and sound on a pile of straw, I perceived 
six strange companions ranged in a circle 
around a large fire, and Mephistopheles was 
there also. All sorts of odd tools lay about 
on the ground, and on two large tables stood 
heaps of money, both silvej and gold, all 
new and shining. I understood then where 
I had found myself; they were nothing less 
than a band of counterfeiters, in flesh and 


blood, who thus employed the absence of 
the masters of the chateau. I regretted 
then, although too late, not having listened 
to the advice of the inn-keeper; for I was 
soon thrown into a still deeper hole, and 
quite dark, where I heard the criminal com¬ 
panions deliberating on the best method of 
ridding themselves of me. My death was 
voted for, and was about to be pronounced, 
when one of them suggested that it would 
be prudent, before anything else, to find out 
my name, my profession, and the object of 
my journey. They then brought me back 
before them to interrogate me. When they 
learned that I was a person of note, expect¬ 
ed by the king at Copenhagen, they looked 
at each othei with wide-open eyes, and, after 
having led me back to my hiding place, they 
said among themselves, — 

“ This is a disagreeable affair, for, if he 
does not re-appear, the inn-keeper will say 
that he passed the night at the chateau, and 
tomorrow morning the soldiers will be 
sent.” 

Having well weighed it, the counterfeiters 
concluded that the best thing to do would be 
to leave me my life, and give me immediate¬ 
ly my liberty, on condition that I should 
promise, under oath, not to denounce them; 
they wished, besides, that I should give 
them my precise address at Copenhapen, 
without doubt to be able at the same time to 
watch my doings. I did all that they de¬ 
sired ; after which they regaled me with an 
excellent Burgundy wine, and I saw them 
making their pretty silver “ thalers ” aid 
their beautiful gold sovereigns till day-break. 
At the first cock-crow 1 took leave of them, 
and returned to the village, without remem¬ 
bering to take with me my watch, my pipe, 
and my pistols. The inn-keeper no sooner 
perceived me than he exclaimed, “God be 
praised, I see you again; I could not close 
my eyes all night. Do tell me what hap¬ 
pened to you!” 

But I had sworn to hold my tongue, and I 
remained faithful to my oath, it was the 
same at Copenhagen, and, in the midst of 
my affairs, I soon ceased even to think of 
my adventure. Nevertheless only a few 
weeks had passed by, when I received by 
post a little box containing a pair of pistols 
entirely new, and all inlaid with silver and 
gold; a magnificent gold watch, also new, 
and ornamented with pearls and diamonds; 
and, finally, a Turkish pipe, very valuable, 
with a golcl chain of beautiful workmanship, 
and a tobacco-pouch, also embroidered with 
gold, and in which I found a little note. 
This note said, “ We make you this little 
present in compensation for the alarm we 
caused you, and in recognition of your dis¬ 
cretion. Now that everything has to take 
its regular course, and that there is nothing 
more to fear, we give you back your prom- 
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ise, and you are at liberty to make what use stacle in telling me his remarkable story;, 
you will of our secret.” and it is thus that I still another example 

It was thus that the stranger saw no ob* for disbelieving in ghosts. 
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A PRISONER OF THE METROPOLIS. 

By Clarence M. Boctelle. 


CHAPTER I. 

J UNE, 1883. I arn here in the great city, 
here in New York. I can hardly realize it. 
I cannot become used, all at once, to the horri¬ 
ble din and roar of the streets. It is midnight, 
and even yet I can hear the distant thunder of 
business and of pleasure swell in great waves 
and pulses through the night outside. I sup¬ 
pose I shall love it all some time—this cease¬ 
less turmoil, this endless hurry and worry and 
rush—but to-night I could almost cry for the 
past, with its freedom and quiet, strong man 
though I am, and unused to tears. 

It’s a very kind letter, though from the first 
I called it a strange one, which earne to me in 
our quiet country home in Minnesota, not quite 
a month ago. I have not given it a place in 
my Diary yet; let me do so to-night, and then 
burn the original. It may be better—possibly 
safer—so. 

“New York, May 20th, 1883. 
“Dear Nephew: —You may think it re¬ 
markable to receive a letter from the uncle you 
have never seen. Rut I think your father will 
tell you that the fault is as much his as mine 
that silence has fallen between us all these 
years. One brother in the busy city, following 
fortune along the busy avenues of trade, and 
another finding peace and content on the quiet 
prairies of the West, surely it is no strange 
thing that letters grow shorter, fewer—cease, 
and that the years have come and gone before 
either has paused in his own path of life to 
realize it. Rut I find myself growing senti¬ 
mental ; I only meant to write facts to you, and 
I must change my thoughts and feelings at once. 

“Twenty-five years ago your father, my sen¬ 
ior by a year, moved West. One year later I 
came to New York. For two years we corre¬ 
sponded. After that I heard nothing from him. 

“ Yesterday I saw your name in the list of 
graduates from the Western coilege which you 
have just left. The brief notice spoke of your 
father, and it was my brother’s name lie bore. 
The years fell away from between us. I was 
young again in heart, and a strong yearning 
came upon me to see my brother’s face again. 
The old-time love was not dead—it was but 
sleeping—and I was startled to find how strong 
and fresh it was still, in its silent resting-place 
under the dust of the past. 


“ But a strange desire came to me for which 
I will not try to account. I will simply state 
the fact. Possibly you, with your strong young 
head, full of the philosophy which college 
training lias given you, can explain it. I want 
to see my brother, hut I have an unconquerable 
desire to go to him ; I do not wish to ask him 
to come to me. Strange, isn't it ? 

“ My dear nephew, do you know what wealth 
means. It means care—confinement—slavery. 
I am wortli—but never mind that—it is an 
immense sum. Rut my golden chain hinds ine 
here. Much as I desire to see my long-lost and 
(with true shame I say it) my long-forgotten 
brother, it would be weeks, possibly months, 
before my business could he so arranged as to 
make it possible for me to leave. 

“ Meantime, there are thousands of questions 
I want to ask. And I cannot be content to 
have them answered hv the slow and unsatis¬ 
factory medium of pen and ink. I want to sit 
and listen to the living voice of some one 
who has seen my brother—some one bound to 
him by ties of blood—some one who is a link 
between us. In a word, I want you. 

“ Come and visit me. Come prepared to slay 
until early winter, and I will return with you 
when you go home. Don’t think me queer; 
don’t think my letter queer; remember only 
that I am very much in earnest and very anx¬ 
ious to have you come. 

“ I inclose that whicli will enable you to ac¬ 
cept my invitation. Ret no false delicacy deter 
you from using it; remember that I am your 
father’s only brother, and that this sum is the 
merest trifle to me. Pardon, too, the assump¬ 
tion which is implied that you may need it. 
Your father may be a wealthy cattle king, for 
all I know' to the contraiy. If so, use the little 
present for gloves and ties; if not, use it to suit 
yourself; only come. I insist that you shall 
come. Give a brother’s warmest love to your 
father. Give my love and best wishes to the 
rest of the family—your mother, and possibly 
brothers and sisters of yours—whom I have 
never seen. 

“ Please telegraph when you will start. I in¬ 
close my business card. 

“ Your loving uncle, 

“Samuel Pettiole. 

“ To Clinton Pettiole, 
a 'Wheat Prairie, Minnesota.” 
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The letter was strange. Father Haiti ho, add¬ 
ing that “Sam always wus a queer follow.” 
Mother Haiti ho. gravely shaking her lieatl over 
it. Sister Louise, tall and stately and queen- 
like, Haiti ho, and shook her lieatl more gravely 
even than mother did. Even little Doily, our 
three-year old pet, looketl at uh out of her large 
blue eyes and Haiti, “Queer—queer—queer,” in 
a sort of childish song as she run up and down 
the room. 

The iuelosure was the strangest thing of all. 
if father had been a '* cattle king,” it might 
have Heemed a little matter, possibly. Hut to 
me—to us—two hundred dollars was a very 
liberal slice of a fortune. 

Crops Imd been poor. We had lost some 
stock. Prices were low. AVe had little to sell, 
even at the small rates which farmers cottltl 
obtain. 1 took enough of the money to pay 
my fare and leave a little for pocket-money. I 
gave my mother the rest. 1 came to New 
York. I arrived yesterday morning. I went 
to the place mentioned on the card my uncle 
sent, i inquired for him. 

While the messenger went on into my uncle’s 
private oflicc to see whether I was to be ad¬ 
mitted or not, I took a look about me. The 
room is small, lilted up in an old fashioned 
style, and the business seems to employ about 
two dozen men. There were great piles of 
money—gold and silver and bank hills—lying 
about, with huge heaps of deeds and mortgages. 
It is some sort of a banking business which my 
uncle does, I am certain. 

There was no great delay. The messenger 
returned. 

“ Your uncle will sec you at once in the pri¬ 
vate office,” he said, with great respect in his 
tone and manner. 

A minute Inter I was shaking hands with my 
uncle. Mr. Samuel Pettiole is the smallest and 
most thoroughly dried-up old man it has ever 
been my lot to meet. I cannot help thinking 
that the hot air of the city summers has baked 
him and the cold blasts of its winters frozen 
and blighted him. Outside the elements have 
had their way with the soft tissues of his puny 
frame; within—let me be honest to you, my 
little hook—it has been greed and craftiness 
and hardness of heart and love of gold. 

The letter is stranger to me in New York 
than it was at Wheat Prairie, Minnesota. 

3Tow did lie ever come to send me two hundred 
dollars? lie would sell his soul for that! 

Mr. Samuel Pettiole is baid-headed, hut a very 
long and very patriarchal-looking beard sweeps 
down almost.to his waist. lie lias none of the 
affectations of youth which are so pitiful in the 
old. Iiis clothing, worn and shiny, has the cut 


and linish of a bygone day; liIs heard is snow- 
white and innocent of any other traee of care 
than the most modest would take ; his eyes are 
dim; he is undeniably and confessedly an old 
man—a very old man. 1 wonder when 1 think 
that Ids age is one year less than that of my 
strong and robust father. There are other ele¬ 
ments than years, so the wise ones say, that 
enter into age. My uncle, tSauuiel Pettiole, 
must have lived a very fast life all his younger 
duyH, I am afraid. 

I found the old gentleman had a strong voice; 
his greeting was loud and hourly. 1 found he 
had strong muscles; his hand-clasp was vigor¬ 
ous. I found him quick and active. 

lie rushed up to the telephone—rang im¬ 
petuously—waited impaticnlly—demanded con¬ 
nection with his residence in a manner which 
must have seemed very abrupt to any one not 
well acquainted with him—ordered dinner 
briefly and snappishly—and came hack and 
perched himself upon the arm of his gnat 
chair, where he sat swinging his short legs to 
and fro while he talked. 

I don’t remember what he asked. I don't 
remember what I answered. 1 only know that 
I found myself questioned—badgered—bullied ; 
found myself put on the witness stand, as it 
were, and held closely in the power of ibis keen 
and relentless intellect; found myself answer¬ 
ing on the defensive; found the defensive lie- 
coming helplessness; found all ideas of prudence 
failing me. 1 only know that in a half hour 
Mr, Samuel Pettiole knew all about his brother 
John, all about his family, his prospects, his 
struggles, his hopes and fears. 

lie smiled at me. It was like sunshine on 
ice—bright hut cruel. I wondered whether 1 
could manage to get money to pay my fare 
home again without asking him for it—or hav¬ 
ing him know about it. 

He sprang down to the floor from his perch 
on the arm of the chair and moved toward the 
door. I rose and hurried after him, feeling 
anxious to please him, although I had nobeitcr 
reason for that than the strange fear with which 
lie had inspiied me. 

Outside his private office lie seemed larger 
than lie had before. His whole personality 
seemed to expand and fill the larger oflice out¬ 
side the clerks bent closer over their ponderous 
hooks, and the little hum of conversation which 
had been in the room as the door opened died 
instantly. I looked with a nervous fascination 
at the little, lean old man ; I thought of the 
genii which the unfortunate fisherman found in 
the casket; and wondered whether I hadn’t better 
try io coax;tliis man back into the inner office in 
some way and fasten.him in. I thought, with a 
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shudder, of the way in' winch Poe tells uk one 
unfortunate w iw walled in and left to his fate hy 
a jealourf hand, and wondered, for the first time 
in all iny life, whether that method of dispensing 
of a person might not he perfectly justifiable in 
some cases- 

*• Come, Clinton, the carriage is ready the 
tones were strong and clear. I came to myself 
with a start. After all, this old gentleman is 
my fat Iter’s only brother; I am his honored 
guest; he has paid my expenses from my home 
to his; and I have come to see him—all the 
way to New York from Wheat Prairie, Minne¬ 
sota. 

We walked out to the carriage. We got in. 
We were whirled away at great speed. My 
uncle began to talk. 1 cannot tell you all he 
said. I have not the time nor the space for it, 
even if I could remember it all. Jlis words had 
something of the same strangeness which I had 
seen in his letter ; something of the same readi¬ 
ness to drop into sentiment which I had seen 
there. He talked of the past lovingly and ten¬ 
derly and regretfully—the past of his boyhood 
up to the time when his brother left him to 
seek a borne in the West. He talked of the 
present—of his love for his brother, of his 
eagerness to sec him, of his pleasure at meeting 
me. Hut of the years between—of the twenty- 
five years of silence—he said nothing. 

I listened to what he said, my atUention 
closely held by his words and by the wondrous 
will power behind them. Hut through it all 
would steal in the feeling that there was some¬ 
thing wrong—something terribly wrong. I know 
what it was now. With the sun falling in at the 
right hand now—now at the left—and again 
from before us—or from behind—it is no wonder 
that the prudent side of my soul was worried 
and disturbed. Hut my attention was too closely 
held for me to realize that we were hurrying 
and dashing through the streets, while making 
little, very little, progress. 

We rode at least two hours. The carriage 
stopped at last. We got out. We entered the 
residence of my uncle, Samuel Pettiole. I can¬ 
not describe the outside very well, for my look 
was a hurried and imperfect one. This much I 
know, the house is very old. It is very large 
and grand. It was once in the fashionable part 
of the city. Since that day, however, business 
has crept up town and gathered closely around 
it. Brick blocks have trampled the old-time 
grass plots under foot, and crushed the ancient 
trees out of their places—and almost out of 
memory. These hideous piles of masonry have 
raised their heads so high that they have almost 
shut the light and air of heaven away from the 
house in which I am a prisoner—1 mean a 


guest. An elevated railway track shuts away 
the sunshine, which would otherwise sometimes 
fall into the lower front rooms.- Along the 
roof, stretching away in all directions, are 
aimost countless wires, telegraph wires, tele¬ 
phone wires, electric light wires ; I cannot hut 
ill ink of them as forming a gigantic net—a net 
which change and progress has spread for the 
destruction of the home which the cruel feet 
of business and the strong arm of stearn trallic 
have not yet been able to crush out. 

I dined alone with my uncle that evening. 
The meal was not a pleasant one. He asked a 
few questions and I felt that my answers told 
him much in spite of myself. He talked much— 
very much—and I was sure that I learned noth¬ 
ing of him or his life from it. He seemed try¬ 
ing to gain control of me. He has a strong 
soul, and a cruel and wicked one. 

At night I was shown to this room—a grand 
room, and magnificently furnished—and told 
that it was to be my own for as long a time as I 
would stay. I looked at the fastenings of the 
doors and windows with nervous care. I, a 
strong young man. looked under my bed, half 
fearing I should find some murderous fellow 
waiting silently for the time when I should be 
asleep. Would his pocket contain my uncle’s 
gold—freely given him ? And why ? I slept 
well. I am not going to deny that. When a 
young man has a good conscience and a good 
digestion, he is very apt to sleep well. I fear 
the future more thdn I should if I didn’t sleep 
as well as I do. The old and wakeful may he 
luckier than I. To sleep for a night—good. 
But to sleep forever —ugh ! 

I breakfasted with my uncle. Then he said 
that business would demand his attention, and 
that I could spend the day in his library. He 
took me to the room where the treasures of 
literature which belong to him are to be found. 
Telling me to ring for a servant if I desired 
anything, he left me. What a storehouse of 
knowledge and pleasure was spread before me. 

I looked along one shelf after another, taking 
out and reverently touching this or that book 
which I had heard of, but had never seen. I 
was more astonished than I can say wdien the 
servant came to call me to lunch. I had not 
guessed that time could go so fast. 

I lunched alone, in silent, solemn state; then 
I went back to the books. I took one down at 
last, content to read for a while, and let my en¬ 
thusiastic book-worship of the whole rest. 
Reading tired me after a time. I left the 
library. .1 went up to my room and got my 
hat. I went to the front door. It was locked; 
there w*as no key to be seen ; and the curious 
arrangement of knobs and slides puzzled me. 
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I returned to the library and rang for a servant. 
When lie came I expressed my desire to go out 
upon the street. 

The man shook his head. 

“ Mr. Pettiole said you would not go out un¬ 
less he went with you,” lie said. 

I was astonished and dismayed. I had never 
guessed at such a thing as this. I tried coax¬ 
ing with the servant; he was as impassive as 
one of the marble statues in the hall could have 
been. I tried bribery, offering as much as I 
felt I could aflord. The man took what I 
handed him, and looked at it with an affected 
curiosity, as though silver were a new thing to 
him. Then lie passed it back to me. 

“ No, I thank you,” said he. 

I tried threatening next, and the man laughed 
at me. There was and is no help for it. The 
house was built, probably, to keep evil-dis¬ 
posed persons out, with bars across the lower 
windows, and spikes along the window-ledges 
everywhere; but it will equally well keep well- 
disposed persons in. It's going to keep me in. 

I went in to dinner to night with my uncle. 
There was a change in bis manner toward me. 
If I had been content to read, and bad not tried 
to leave bis house, his words and actions would 
have put me off my guard. As it was, I watched 
him closely. I thought of flowers—with bees in¬ 
side ; of serpents; of nitro-glycerine. I regarded 
my uncle as a very interesting study, but I'm free 
to say I should have been glad to have bad some 
one.else study him—I would have been perfectly 
contented with a report of results, a written re¬ 
port! I never did enjoy “experimental" science! 
We stood at our places a minute or two, instead 
of being seated; I noticed that the table was 
laid for three instead of for two. 4 door oppo¬ 
site us opened. The most beautiful woman I 
had ever seen came gracefully into the room. 

“ My daughter, Miss Bravilla," said my uncle, 
something like truth and tenderness shining in 
his eyes and sounding in his tones; “Bravilla, 
this is your Cousin Clinton." 

I took her hand; it was cold as ice. I gave 
it a cousinly grasp ; it was utterly unresponsive. 
As I let it fall, n single warm drop fell upon my 
own. Tears? Tears from this regal creature? 
I looked up at her face. It was bright with a 
smile. It could not have been that such a look 
of happiness belonged with tears—unless my 
cousin is as false as her father is. 

We were seated. We began dinner. 

“ You're almost penniless, I believe?" was the 
cheerful way in which my uncle opened the 
conversation. 

I stared at him, angry and astonished and 
amused all at once, and said nothing. 

“ Life’s a hard struggle without money," he 


continued, “ a terribly hard struggle. I’ve 
taken a genuine liking to you, and propose to 
put you beyond the need of work. You can 
select a profession if you choose, and follow it 
for pleasure; you may study art or music or 
literature, and it need make no difference to you 
if you always spend money and never receive 
any in return for your labors." 

lie paused. 

“ Thank you " I said frankly. I hid the dis¬ 
trust and doubt I could but feel. 

‘ I shall settle one million dollars upon 
you—” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“ On one condition,” he went on. 

I waited in silence. I could say nothing. 

“The condition is that you marry Bravilla!" 

I could say nothing still. I glanced in help¬ 
less surprise from one to the other. 

Bravilla suddenly sprang to her feet. She 
came around to where I sat. She bent over me. 
Her eyes gazed into mine. She laid one arm 
across my shoulders. Her head sank upon my 
breast. 

“ Do as he wishes !” she pleaded. Lower and 
lower she sank, until she Avas on her knees be¬ 
fore me, and her eyes looked up at me with an 
agony of entreaty in them. 

I half started to my feet. 

“ I—I—I cannot—" I began. 

Her grasp relaxed. The light faded out of 
her eyes and the color out of her face. She 
fell slowly backward upon the floor. 

“ Dead ?" I gasped, turning in terror to niv 
uncle. 

“Fool,” he hissed at me. “No. Only a 
faint. Go to your room," he said, as he reached 
to ring the bell for help, “ but remember one 
thing—you tried to get away this afternoon, and 
failed.- Unless you marry my daughter, and 
speedily, too, you’ll never go out of this place 
alive." 

It was midnight hours ago. The din and 
crash lias not entirely died out, for night is 
growing into the awful thunder of wakeful 
day again. The light outside is growing 
brighter, and my gas light looks wan and dim. 
AVhat shall I do? God knows; I cannot tell. 
When that terrible man offered me that fortune 
last night, it seemed like a hid for my soul. 
And yet—if there ever was love at first sight, I 
love Bravilla Pettiole. If hearts ever break, 
mine will break if I must give her up. If ever 
a woman was pure and modest and true, she is 
all that. But there is her strange action, and 
her father's strange offer, utterly unexplained; 
yes, and tho conviction which I cannot shake 
ofF, that while honor and manhood remain to 
me I must say “ No," even though I die for it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

August, 1883. It is almost two months 
since I have seated myself to write a chap¬ 
ter of the history of my life in my little 
book. They have been two very busy months, 
two very eventful months, and I almost fear as 
I write that they have been in some respects 
very happy ones. The happiness comes from 
the presence of Bravilla, of course. 

It was not long after my adventure at the 
time of making the acquaintance of Bravilla 
that I wrote a letter home in which I gave a 
graphic account of my uncle, my reception, and 
my peculiar position in his house. I intrusted 
the letter to the servant. That evening my 
uncle returned it to me, asking me to “ be so 
kind as to modify it” in various respects which 
lie pointed out. I did so. My letters have 
been very brief and very guarded since. 

Pve tried once or twice a week to devise some 
means of escaping from the house. Pve been 
thwarted every time. It is very remarkable, 
the hold the master has upon the servants in 
this house. Of course, he has more money 
with which to buy their services than I can 
ever hope to have, but one would think he 
might lose by his unvarying tyranny, and that 
I might gain by my uniform courtesy and kind¬ 
ness. But if I gain in their wishes, it goes no 
farther. Only yesterday one of the men said 
lie liked me, and I asked him to help me 
escape; he only turned pale, looked frightened, 
shook his head, and hurried away. If my uncle 
has money and fear for his allies, I presume I 
shall have to stay here. But, after all, I am 
beginning to look upon my detention here as 
not an unmixed evil. To tell the truth, I am 
growing less anxious to get out as the idea takes 
firmer hold upon me that I should most likely 
he as anxious to break in again as I have been 
to break out. The reason for that is Bravilla, 
of course. 

My experience with Bravilla has been a 
strange one. I haven’t decided on the reasons 
for it ail yet. Let me write something about 
it. I met her the morning after my first intro¬ 
duction to her. My uncle was first in the 
breakfast-room; I was late; Bravilla was last 
of all. My uncle introduced me again. How 
strange that was l 

She came forward to meet me, the simple, 
pure, and modest woman I had thought her in 
the first moments of our acquaintance the even¬ 
ing before—the same true woman I had stead¬ 
fastly believed her, despite the astounding 
occurrences which had followed. 

Her manner was simplicity itself. If she was 
acting, her acting was perfection. There was 
nothing of boldness in look or word or move¬ 


ment. Nor, on the other hand, was there any¬ 
thing like the shyness and shame which might 
have been expected to follow on regretted bold¬ 
ness and forwardness. She was, in what her 
lips uttered and in what her eyes expressed, 
just what she might have been had the evening 
before been blotted from her memory—or never 
been. 

But she remembers well—so well that I can¬ 
not believe she could act so strange a part at 
evening and forget it before morning. What¬ 
ever it is, the truth is not there. 

Wine, some stranger might say. It was not 
wine. In the two months of intimate acquaint¬ 
ance ivith her which has followed that strange 
night, she has never touched a drop of wine. It 
is a mystery—so great a mystery that I shall 
never dure refer to the fact that she once begged 
me to marry her. I shall have to plead for her 
love as other men plead for the loves they crave. 

I’ve written it down at last. Let it remain. 
I have made up my mind to it. I loved her from 
the first. My love has grown and strengthened 
with every passing hour. I shall tell her so 
some day—tell her and ask her to be my wife. 
My onty serious doubt is that she will tell me 
“No”—this peerless woman whose arms have 
been about'my neck—this angel, who has been 
on her knees at my feet—this idol of my exist¬ 
ence, who fell from the cruel repulse I gave her, 
and whom I feared was dead before me. My 
only doubt and fear is that she will tell me, 
“No.” That is a grea change for a man who 
was going to say “ No” to her forever. Man is 
frail; he must not arrogate to himself the 
powers of Omnipotence. 

My feelings toward my uncle have not 
changed in the least. I still feel a loathing 
whenever the thought of the old man and the 
money he ofiered me comes back to me. There 
is still the mad instinct which prompts me to 
flight. I still believe that he means some terri¬ 
ble wrong of which he intends to make me the 
instruments But I will never be his tool— 
never, never. He may do his worst—I will be 
honorable and true. I believe Bravilla is all 
that any man could wish his wife to be; believ¬ 
ing that, I shall marry her if I can. 

But I cannot forget that first night. I can¬ 
not forget her eyes, her tangle of clinging hair 
along my cheek. She ignores all that. Sup¬ 
pose she is false? 

I will marry her anyway, if I only can. If 
she is false—there is one way to freedom, and I 
can be brave enough (or cowardly enough, if 
you prefer that word) to take it. 1 could never 
face life with such a woman as Bravilla Pettiole 
must be if she is acting a part all these weeks, 
but life is only one side of the question. A 
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man might well afford to die for a woman like 
Bravilla Pettiole. 

My uncle has only been with us at mealtimes. 
He lias never mentioned marriage nor money 
since that night in June. He has simply shut 
us up here in this house, put his servants on 
guard, and left affairs to take their own course. 

Bra villa sings sweetly. She never tires of it, 
and I never tire of hearing it. It is a danger¬ 
ous pastime for two young hearts to mix moon¬ 
shine and music as we have done. But there 
comes a time in the life of every man when he 
thinks little of danger. Only last night I 
sat down in the silence of my room to think 
and to read—to read from this little book of 
mine. 

I had spent the evening with Bravilla. She 
had sang as only she can sing; she had looked 
as only she can look. My fingers were thrilling 
yet with the pressure her hand had given when 
she bade me “ Good-night.” Perhaps I was not 
in the mood to think clearly; the drunkard 
hardly finds his reason at its best and his con¬ 
science on guard when he’s only a half-hour 
away fi om the wild revel and the glamor of the 
wino cup. 

But I sat down to think—if I could—fresh 
from the happiest evening I had ever known; 
sat down to decide—if I could—whether I 
should let the happiness be a part of my future 
or whether I should put it away from me for¬ 
ever. Over my head I could hear Bravilla 
moving about her room; she was singing still, 
unconscious now of any listener, and the words 
were those of love and happiness. I caught 
my breath with a sudden gasp; I loved her— 
there was that fact to face, in any event. 

I opened my book. I read again the lines I 
wrote in June. I turned back when I had fin¬ 
ished, and read one sentence again (the tones 
of Bravilla’s sweet voice were sobbing up and 
down the passage outside. It was the sadness 
and pathos of the past—the regret for the in¬ 
evitable—which she sang now. I* turned the 
pages back as she ended the song.) 

“'When that terrible man offered me that 
fortune last night, it seemed like a bid for my 
soul.” 

(Bravilla’s song mourned and wailed outside 
my room again—“ But the tender grace of a 
day that is dead—”) 

I could not endure it I rose and tramped 
up and down my room to shut out the sound. 
When I came back to my seat at the table all 
was silent in the room above. I suppose she 
was asleep. I wish T might have crept in and 
looked upon her sleeping face for only a min¬ 
ute. I believe I could tell then whether I 
had better blot out that fearful sentence or be¬ 


lieve in it with all my soul and pray God to 
help me be true to myself; I believe I should 
know then whether she is an artless angel or a 
deliberate devil. 

I read the sentence again—“When that terri¬ 
ble man offered ine that fortune last night it 
seemed like a bid for my soul.” I shut my lips 
firmly, and bowed my head upon my folded 
arms on the table. One thought— only one— 
ran riot in my brain. I raised mv head and 
gave it voice. No matter if my tones were un¬ 
steady ; no matter if it was hardly more than a 
whisper, “ What of was what I said. I 
think I understand how the slaves of alcohol 
find the road to ruin so easy as they do. 

I turned off’ the gas. I went to my window 
and looked out. 

Night. But was it darker than my life was 
likely to be ? The track of the clevateU road 
was a story above me, shutting out almost all 
view of the sky. I could see a few stars, how¬ 
ever, beyond the long expanse of track, like 
bright jewels strung on the mighty maze of 
wires, over which thought and power were 
speeding in every direction. The moon was 
full. The irfightv buildings all about seemed 
keeping guard over the grim shadows at their 
feet. Down upon the house front below me 
(though how it could find the way there I can 
hardly tell) the moonlight fell; and the side¬ 
walk directly in front of the house was almost 
as light as day. 

I heard a man coming from far down the 
street—one man at first it seemed, two men I 
knew a little later. The footsteps of the nearer 
one were soft and quiet, testifying to crafty self- 
satisfaction on the part of the walker. The 
steps of the other were very different, loud with 
unflinching resolution—faltering with unac¬ 
knowledged doubt and despair. A block apart, 
as they came up the street, the footfalls cutting 
sharply in on the midnight silence of the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood—the silence with the 
distant roar of the great metropolis for its fit¬ 
ting background. Half a block apart; resolu¬ 
tion and doubt gaining on cunning and wicked¬ 
ness (as they always have, thank God!) A 
dozen steps apart; resolve lias gained on craft. 
The man behind overtakes the other. Both 
pause. They are opposite the door of my 
prison house. The faster walker paused, read 
the name on the door-plate, “Samuel Pettiole,” 
in a voice which, though full of pain and eager¬ 
ness, seeemed strangely familiar to me. He 
seemed inclined to run up and ring the bell, 
but decided he would not. His manner was 
that of a man who has been hunting for a p/ace, 
not a prison, and who is satisfied for the time 
with simply finding it. A memory of my boy- 
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hood days came to me; my chum and I had 
found a hole among the ledges which was un¬ 
doubtedly the home of a family of wolves; my 
friend spoke first, but voiced my thought as 
well as Ills own, “ We’ll come around and kill 
them to-morrow,” he said. 

AY hen some genius shall write an exhaustive 
work on psychology, 1 shall expect to find 
something in it which will explain why that 
memory, unthought of for years, flashed through 
my brain as the two men below' me stood face 
to face. 

The second man took out a cigar and lighted 
it, the first one watching him carelessly. There 
was no recogniiion on the part of either. Each 
was to the other only one among all the many 
denizens of the great world. 

The first man turned away. He raised his 
face. I almost fainted with amazement and 
terror. It was my father who walked away up 
the street, his face full of the love and longing 
that one might hope to see in a father’s face, 
who saw the battered wreck drift into harbor on 
whose deck his son had once proudly stood— 
and who still dared hope that some of the boats 
might come back yet, bringing joy to sorrowing 
hearts with them even yet. 

Is it possible I am lost to the dear old home ? 
Has this wicked uncle dared to keep all my let¬ 
ters back ? Has he forged the answers I have 
read ? Be the answer wliat it may, it was my 
father who went up the street. 

The second man stood there in the moonlight 
until he had smoked out his cigar. Then— 
he turned and entered the house. It was my 
uncle who had stood there. 

I closed my window'. I drew down the cur¬ 
tain. I lit the gas again. Half a minute later 
there was a knock at my door. I opened it. 
Mr. Samuel Pettiole stood there. 

. “ Come in,” I said. 

“ N-n-no,” he said, hesitatingly, glancing ner¬ 
vously into the corners, where the darkest shad¬ 
ows were, “1 think I won’t come in. Come 
down to the library, I want to talk to you.” 

I followed him down-stairs. He closed the 
door with great care, drew a chair close up to 
the table, and motioned that I should take 
another. I did so. 

“ I spoke to you about marrying my daughter,” 
lie began, abruptly. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“ I offered you a million dollars to do so,” he 
said. 

“ Yes.” 

“I think I was so foolish as to threaten you 
at that time,” he continued, 

“ You threatened me,” I replied, bitterly, 
“ but I am not certain whether it was a. foolish 


act or not. If I had been free—but why should 
we discuss that ? Being your prisoner, it was 
as safe for you to threaten as it was useless for 
you to bribe ” 

He seemed to shrink a little from what I 
said, and I thought he closed his lips a little 
more sternly. But his voice showed no traces 
of annoyance in his next sentence. 

“ Please forget that I ever did either,” he 
said, quietly. 

I did not answer. 

“ I have asked you to come in here that I 
might retract what I have said to you. I with¬ 
draw* the offer of one million dollars.” 

“ Yes ” 

“ I withdraw my threat. You need fear 
nothing from me because of your refusal to wed 
Bravilla.” 

“ Thank you,” said I, more frightened at the 
utter malignity which shone in his face, while 
he spoke these words, than I cared to let him see. 

“ Your period of restraint is at an end, too,” 
he said; “ you will find the doors open freely 
for you to go out to-morrow morning. If you 
are in a hurry, you can go to-night. I humbly 
beg your pardon for any inconvenience I have 
put upon you. I shall never pardon myself for 
the mistake I have made in my estimate of 
human nature ” 

He stopped and looked at me. His look was 
treacherous and cruel, but exultant as well. 

“ You’ve only to pack up and go—whenever 
you are ready. My daughter will have inoucv 
when I am dead, but I shall not offer any to 
any man to marry her. This house is your 
home while you choose to stay. But on your 
remaining or going I must piece conditions. 
If you go, you can never enter my house again, 
never meet me again, never see Bravilla again 
as long as you live. If you remain, you must 
marry Bravilla in one week f* 

He rose and showed me to the door. 

I have not seen Bravilla to-day. I have 
heard her moving about in her room to-night, 
hut her voice is silent. There are no songs 
beating at my door. Can it be that sorrow is 
too deep for words, when “ the tender grace of 
a day that is dead ” is drifting into the irre¬ 
vocable past ? Can it be that her thoughts are 
too busy to let her lips sing ? Can it be that 
she loves me ? 

CHAPTER HI. 

June, 1884. The week which followed the 
night when I wrote the words above was the 
longest I ever passed. There was freedom for 
me at last, freedom set ostentatiously before me. 
The doors were always open-. The servants 
were never in sight. I found an envelope with 
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a ticket for Minnesota, and a small sum of 
money in it, under my plate one morning. But 
there was a photograph of Bravilla there, too, 
and I raised my eyes from it to see her and her 
father both looking earnestly at me. 

For two days I shunned Bravilla. She grew 
pale and silent and wan. The mirror told me 
I wits growing pale, too, and I was certainly 
silent enough. After two days I could bear it 
no longer. I would spend one more evening 
with Bravilla; then I would go away from her 
forever. I went into the parlor She sat at 
the piano, her hands lying idly in her lap, cry¬ 
ing as though her heart would break. 1 could 
not bear her sorrow. I walked bravely across 
the room. I took her in my arms and kissed 
her. 

“ I love yon better than my own life, Bra¬ 
villa,” I whispered. 

She clung to me, not as I remembered her 
clinging, but timidly and doubtingly; she 
kissed me gravely in return for the passionate 
caresses I lavished upon her; she whispered 
that she loved me. There was a step in the 
hall, a cunning and crafty step, and a curiously 
long-drawn breath, much as though the one in¬ 
dulging in it had been in a cramped position— 
such a position as otic would occupy with his 
ear at a keyhole, for instance. 

Mr. Samuel Pettiole entered the room. 

He smiled like a fiend; I wondered that 
Bravilla did not notice it. 

“ Bless you, my children,” he cried; “ bless 
you. I've seen what was coming. I’m very 
glad—very glad, indeed.” 

Then he announced the date for the wedding, 
overbore all opposition to the suddenness of it 
on Bravilla’s part, and then left us. 

“ I am very tired,” said Bravilla; “ let me go 
now.” But she seemed very happy, too. 

She went up-stairs. I remained in the hall 
for a few moments. I heard a step behind me. 
My uncle was coming down stairs. I waited 
for him. He went gravely to the front door 
and opened it. The darkness outside was in¬ 
tense, and the rain was falling in a very torrent. 

4 * You are free to go,” he said, pointing into 
the darkness, “and you will be free to go any 
time before the wedding. Remember, please, 
that the choice is yours, after all.” 

lie was a generous host, surely. AVhy should 
I distrust him? I only knew I did. I felt 
that it would be better to go out into the dark¬ 
ness than to stay. I believed fully in Bravilla. 
I felt that she was all that a lover’s heart could 
wish. But this man ?—this man ? It was a 
snare he had set for me, and I knew it as well 
as though'a great >vhHe angel had come' to me 
from Heaven and told me so. What it was; 


why it was; how I wils to be the victim of his 
evil heart—I could not fathom any one of these 
mysteries. I only knew I was giving myself 
up, bound hand and foot, to a wicked man and 
a relentless foe in accepting the fate lie had 
prepared for me. 

Better go out, though it would be into a dark¬ 
ness that would never brighten; better go, 
though tiie night will have no day; better go, 
away from the love which is a bane, away from 
temptation which I cannot live and conquer; 
better catch a fleeting glimpse of the lights and 
life of the busy streets; better go down to the 
wharves where the tide sets seaward; better 
send up one prayer that pardon may follow 
upon the weakness which needs it; better to 
never come back I 

But I did not go. I plead with myself for 
one day more; after that, another; and so they 
passed. I remained. 

The eventful day came. Time is always 
rapid. And to the wavering and doubting it is 
doubly so. It was the morning of my wedding 
day. The ceremony was to take place in a 
large room on the second floor. The guests 
were not numerous. The bride was in her own 
room, busy with her dressing. I went down¬ 
stairs. I stood at the open door looking out. 
There wits a step behind me. 

“Freedom yet,” said my uncle; “you can go 
if you choose.” lie smiled with the cheerful 
good-humor of which you would look for in a 
gravedigger or a hangman. 

He turned and went into the library. I re¬ 
mained at the open doorway. 

A hurried step was heard. All the guests 
had arrived some time before, and I could hear 
them talking in the room up-stairs. Who was 
this coming so fast? Who came resolutely? 
Who came with love and doubt and despair, 
counted out alike by his footsteps, heard afar, 
and by his heartbeats, unheard by any ? He 
turned the corner. It was my father! 

Up the steps he came, a glad cry upon his 
lips, a smile upon his face that had swept the 
doubt and agony away in a brcatli. He caught 
my hand warmly and came in at the door. 
There was a hoarse, choking cry from the 
library. We both turned in that direction. 
It was repeated, not so loudly as before, but 
with much of fear and agony in it. We opened 
the door hurriedly and rushed in. 

A small fire burned in the grate at the fur¬ 
ther end of the room, despite the warmth of the 
weather. A smell of burning leather came from 
it to us as we entered; a small book, half 
burned, was on the floor, just far enough from 
the flames to be safe from any farther damage. 

On the floor in front of the fire, a dozen paces 
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from the desk where he had evidently been 
writing, lay my uncle. We started to raise 
him from the floor, and our faces blanched with 
amazed horror. Jle was d&id! 

“ Who is he?” asked my father in a whisper. 

“Who?” I echoed, in astonishment—“who? 
My uncle, your—” 

“ Never!” cried father, interrupting me; “ if 
he said that lie’s a—that is, he wax a liar.” 

He walked over to the grate, picked up the 
book, and came back to me. 

The lire had destroyed the name the book 
had had in it. We could never know whether 
it had been “Samuel Pettiole” or some one 
else. Half the book hud been burned ; the re¬ 
mainder had been so scorched and injured as to 
leave many gaps in its closely written pages 
which can never filled. We read it—all of 
it—while the servants, who had been hastily 
called, carried the dead man up to his own 
chamber. 

There is much that I need not repeat here. 
The first entry which I care to copy was dated 
more than twenty-two years ago, the second one 
a couple of years later, while all the others 
were intimately connected with my visit, one 
being written just before I came, and the re¬ 
mainder from time to time during my stay. 
***** 

“I have killed him. Mr. Samuel Pettiole 
has dared to cross my purposes and I have 
killed him. We fought, for my first attack 
failed and he made n manly struggle for his 
life. 1 believe I could make the credulous and 
hot-headed people here think that lie died in a 
duel; that we met fairly and fought according 
to the code. They would excuse that, whatever 
his friends and mine at home might say ; but 
they would never excuse the truth. The truth 
would be murder—simply and solely cruel and 
cold-blooded murder—and no one who believed 
in the duelists’ code could call it less. So I 
shall say nothing about it, and I shall leave 
here as soon as I can. 

“There is one fortunate mistake. The hotel- 
keeper, as well as all the others here where we 
have been for a day and a night, call me Petti¬ 
ole, while the true Pettiole will have—well, 
never mind what—the name of the outcast and 
murderer who slew him written above the 
grave where he is to lie. It may be that this 
is very fortunate for me, as suspicion will he 
slower in resting its fearful shadow on the 
wealthy Pettiole, the man who lias made him¬ 
self a rich man in a year or two, than it would 
be on an unknown vagabond. I shall gladly be 
Pettiole—at least, until there are some hun¬ 
dreds of miles between me and the scene of my 
last—I mean my most recent—evil deed. 


“Why shouldn't I he Pettiole altogether? I 
have cleverness and ability. I can imitate the 
writing of any man. I can order ‘my’ (Petti- 
ole’s) lawyers to discharge all the old help and 
hire new men. After that I can change the 
lawyers. I can live abroad for a lime. It is 
worth trying. I will try it.” 

***** 

“I adopted a child to-day. It was a foolish 
whim, I suppose. I loved the little girl’s 
mother once. I have been in the habit of win¬ 
ning women when I wished. Perhaps I loved 
her all the more that I failed when I brought 
my fascinations and my gold to bear upon her. 
She was a true woman; she was a poor man’s 
honest wife; she is dead; he is dead. I have 
adopted her child. The world will call it good; 
I know it is selfish. I shall be glad to have 
the eyes of the woman who won my jest love 
looking at me from the baby face of little Era- 
villa. 

“I had a shock to-day. Pve crossed the 
ocean three times since I looked on the real 
Pettiole’s white, dead face two years ago. There 
has never been a breath of doubt or suspicion 
against me. I had almost forgotten that my 
name is not Pettiole. And to-day, in Paris, on 
the other side of the world from the place 
where the crime was committed, a man de¬ 
manded an interview" and convinced me that he 
knew’ all. He saw' me kill Samuel Pettiole. 

“ There was no doubt of his story; he did 
see the deed done. There are others who know 
the facts, too, and it would only be the worse 
for me if he should be found dead in the Seine 
some morning. 

“I paid him money. It is very fortunate 
that I am Pettiole now’and can afford it; it 
took a tremendous amount. I really believe 
the fellow’ has a tender conscience and that he 
would denounce me to the law w ithout mercy 
were I the poverty-stricken wretch I was before 
Pettiole died and I took his place. Whatever 
happens now’ I must always he Pettiole. And 
to shake this fellow off’ I must go to America 
again. It’s a terrible risk, but I must take it.” 
* * * ’ * * 

“ It’s twenty years since I paid a sleek and 
w’ell-dressed fellow’ the money he demanded for 
his silence—that was in France. To-day, a 
drink-maddened beast in human form, poorly 
clothed, nearly starved, fierce, cruel, and des¬ 
perate, stopped me on the street and demanded 
more blood-money. He is more dangerous now 
than he was then, hut less likely to be costly. 
Life at the best of hotels, good clothing, flashy 
jewelry, money enough to pay for all he can 
drink and for occasional (but infrequent) losses 
at the gambling-table—that is the extent of 
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what lie will cost me, until his dissolute life is 
ended. It is fortunate I am Pettiole and can 
afford all this. 

I had another shock to-day. John Pettiole 
still lives. He has a son, possibly other chil¬ 
dren as well. If John were to come here—I 
dare not think what would happen. I have 
some inquiries to make regarding the people in 
my employ twenty years ago. If they are satis¬ 
factory, all may be well yet. Meantime, I have 
written to young Clinton Pettiole to come here. 
I have a plan of escape.” 

***** 

“ Clinton Pettiole is here. I have questioned 
him until I know everything that I was doubt¬ 
ful about. He is a prisoner in my house. Ilis 
letters are intercepted and burned. 

“ If I can pay the man who knows my fearful 
secret the money he demands, I can live. 

“ If I can keep the money and name of 
Samuel Pettiole, I can pay him. 

“ If Clinton Pettiole becomes the husband of 
my daughter he must know the terrible tale of 
my life, and, at the risk of driving his wife to 
a suicide’s grave or to the mad-house, he must 
help me! He must contrive that his father 
never meets me, never sees my picture, never 
hears me described. He must let me live and 
die Samuel Pettiole. 

“ My inquiries have gratified me. No one 
in all the world, save myself, knows that Bra- 
villa is not my own child. No one ever 
shall. 

“ I tried an ingenious game to-night. I re¬ 
gret to say that it failed. Never mind; I shall 
try another plan. 

“ I have mesmeric powers. I got Bravilla 
fully under my control; I had her at dinner; I 
proposed marriage to Clinton; I offered him a 
golden bait; I forced the unconscious girl to 
implore him to accept her. He refused. I 
shall simply let them associate together, free to 
sing and read and learn love’s power. He must 
be adamant if lie does not love her before he 
is done. 

“There is only one chance of failure. I 
tried to get mental control of Clinton. His is 
the strongest mind with which I ever grappled. 
I failed. He won. Without facts or reasons, 
he knows the manner of man I am; for he has 
had a glimpse of my soul.” 

***** 

“ I have withdrawn my offer of money and 
my threats. I leave freedom ready to his hand. 
He does not take it. 

. “If he comes to my terms I am saved! It is 
a secondary, matter that <Ae will be lost! What 
care I’ for him? I hate him! He looks as 
Samuel Pettiole did the day I killed him. 


“ I could laugh for joy. If human nature is 
human nature I am safe - safe—safe I” 

***** 

“It is settled. X have seen them in one 
another’s arms; I have heard their kisses fall 
on each other’s lips; I have given them my 
blessing; I have named the day for them. 

“ I will set a candle at my open window. If 
the moths shun it I will fear the future and 
watch Clinton Pettiole; if not— 

“Ha! ha! I can sleep to-night, I think.” 
***** 

“The guests are waiting up-stairs; the cler¬ 
gyman has come. In an hour it will all be 
over. Mr. Clinton Pettiole will be the hus¬ 
band of a most sweet and truthful woman. I 
shall call him into the library ; I shall give 
him more money than he ever guessed would 
be his in the world; I shall tell him that the 
delicate woman he loves is as innocent of any 
thought of evil as a human being can be. That 
will be the simple truth. 

“I shall tell him she is my daughter. That 
will he a lie; hut no one could possibly prove it 
so—so I shall be safe, 

“ I shall ask him a fearful price for the love 
of the woman lie has won and the happy life 
he is to live with her. Silence; the name of 
Samuel Pettiole as long as I live; the fortune 
of Samuel Pettiole as long ns I live; a stainless 
name when I am dead—that is the price. 
Through all the years, through sickness and 
through health, through riches and poverty, 
through honor and through shame, in sturdy 
life, in solemn death, he must pay it / 

“ The one secret he has from his wife must 
save me ! 

“How close the room is! I never felt the 
heat as I do now. My brain seems on lire, 
while my feet and limbs are like ice. 

“What sound was that? It seemed like 
Samuel Pettiole’s voice. The dead don’t come 
back. But the voice is in the hall. It is like 
enough to his to be his brother. Perhaps it is. 
How horrible it would be if John Pettiole were 
to come. 

“ How terrible— 

“ What is this pain ? I cannot see; the room 
is turning round with me; all is blackness. 
Was that my voice ? I think I cried out, hut 
it was never my voice that choked and quav¬ 
ered so. 

“Dying! merciful God! dying, and with 
success so near! 

“ Dying! and setting free this Clinton Pettiole, 
whom I hate as much as I did his uncle; this 
man who has baffled and balked and ruined me. 

“ Dying!—I will not die! I cannot die! I 
dare not die I 
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“Oh ! for a year—a month—an hour— 

“J must die; I know it. But this terrible 
evidence must not remain. 

“ 1—can—burn—it—” 

***** 

He tried to burn it. He failed. I walked 
up-stairs, the awful book in my hand. A quarter 
of an hour later, the nameless woman who had 
won the devotion of my life was really Bravilla 
FettioJe. 

It Is June now, just one year since I first met 
the sweet woman who is my wife. We are sitting 
in the old, familiar room to-night. The thunder 
of the streets falls across the twilight silence in 
the room. I am almost done, and I sit buck in 
my chair and let the pen hang idly in my hand. 


My wife raises her head. 

“ You chose wrong, feeling and knowing what 
you did,” she says for the thousandth time, 
“ and put your selfishness above your thoughts 
of right.” 

“ But good came from it, as it always does to 
those who honestly try/’ I reply. 

“Suppose tlie man who called himself my 
father had lived; suppose he had demanded 
the price he had determined on ?” 

I rise and walk to her side and kiss her. 

“ I cannot tell. We need not ask; we are never 
tried beyond our powers. That terrible ordeal 
was not to be—could not have been—since He 
who gave man the power to choose, is Love, 
Wisdom, and Omnipotence P* 



A LITTLE EGYPTIAN. 
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A QUEER FELLOW TRAV¬ 
ELER. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Some years ago 1 had occasion to take a 
long journey to the north—a journey which 
would involve iny traveling all night. A 
few days before, I had received an invitation 
from a friend of mine who lived at a town 
which I had to pass, to dine and stay the 
night at his house; an invitation which I 
gladly accepted, as it would prove a pleas¬ 
ant break in the monotony of the journey. I 
resolved therefore to so arrange matters as 
to arrive at his house in time for dinner, 
and to proceed to my destination next morn¬ 
ing. When the day arrived I was very 
busy; so, ofter a hurried lunch, I packed up 
a few necessaries and rushed off to Euston, 
where I arrived with just two minutes to 
spare. I asked for my train, which the 
guard pointed out, adding, 11 If you don’t 
hurry up, sir, you’ll lose it.” I took his ad- 
1 vice, and jumped into the nearest first-class 
I compartment, the door rf which stood open, 
and in which tcere was but one other occu- 
I pant. I settled myself for my journey, and 
for the first time had leisure to observe my 
i fellow-traveler. Now I rather pride myself 
on being a judge of physiognomy, and my 
first impressions of him were the reverse of 
pleasant. Ue was evidently a fidgety ner¬ 
vous sort rf man ; he had restless gray eyes, 
without much expression in them; while his 
hair and beard were of a reddish hue. He 
was dressed in a long ulster, which I thought 
quite unnecessary; for though it was late in 
itie year, the weather waB.by no means cold. 
There was on the seat beside him a small 
oaken box, strongly bound with brass; and 
his eves were constantly glancing from this 
box to me in a way that L did not at all like. 

I began to have visions of Fenian plots, in¬ 
fernal machines, and I do not know what. 
After regarding me steadily for a few min¬ 
utes, he said, 

‘‘Is it possible, sir, that you are not 
aware of this carriage being reserved for 
State officials?” 

I looked around, and seeing no indication 
of the fact, replied that, 

“I was not aware of such being the case.” 

“ Then, sir,” he replied, “I must b»:g of 
you instantly to vacate it, and leave me here 
in solitary silence.” 

Considering that the train was then going 
at the rate of about forty miles an hour, and 
would not stop until it leached a small 
station half-way to my destination in about 
an hour's time, I could not quite see how I 
was to comply with his request, or rather 
command; and I frankly told him so, adding 
that “ I had as much right there as he had, 
and did not intend moving.” 

He replied with a solemn air, 

“ Then your fate be on your own "head.” 
This began to frighten me, for the man's 
manner convinced me that he must be insane; 
*nd the prospect of an hour's journey shut 
up in a first-class railway carriage with a 
mad-man was not calculated to raise my 
spirits. However, I put a bold lace on 
the matter, and affected to be engrossed with 
my newspaper, though in reality I was 
watching his every movement. He sud¬ 
denly seized hold of the wooden box^ and 
held it on his knees, mumbling some inar¬ 
ticulate words, then suddenly replaced it 
heside him. In doing so, I caught a glimpse 
of the butt of a pistol sticking out of his 
pocket. Here was a pretty dilemma; shut 
up in a railway carriage with a man who 
was decidedly insane, and armed with a re¬ 
volver or pistol; while I had nothing more 
defensive than an umbrella and a roll of 
papers, which, in consequence of their 
length, I was compelled to carry in my 
hand. Presently he began again. 

'* Have you studied the marvelous powers 
of electricitv. may I ask ? ” 

I replied in the negative. 

“ I have,” said he ; 11 and have arrived at 
such a pitch of perlection tnat, aided by the 
contents of this box, I could blow this train, 
and everybody in it, to infinitesimal atoms.” 
*• But,” I hazarded, “ how about yourself? ” 
“ I should calmly mount into the air, aid 
survey the scene without injury.” 

“ How ? ” said 1. 

“ Thai,” he replied, “ is my business; 
lcok to > ourself,” 

Pleasant this, for me! However I made 
some remark which seemed to satisfy him; 
and he lapsed again into silence. 1 felt 
more than ever convinced of his madness, 
thinking he had probably escaped from some 
private asylum, for he was evidently a gen¬ 
tleman; yet I could not understand what 
the box could be which he guarded so 
jealously. I felt sorry for him, in spite of 
my dangerous situation. I then tried 
another tack, and made several common¬ 
place remarks to him; to all of which he 
answered in monosyllables, suddenly burst¬ 
ing out with, 

“ Uo you dare to address me, sir, without j 
having first disclosed to me who you are ? 1 
Your temerity surprises me!" 

I thought it best to humor him, and, 
handed Kim my card, on which was inscribed, j 
" J. B, Smith, Quality Court.” 

II Ha, I guessed you were a smith ; you 
look like one; a blacksmith, if I may jud;e 
by ihe smuts, on your face.” Here he broke | 
into a maniacal laugh. When he had finished 
laughing, he said, ** Do, you want to know 
who lam?” 

I said I thought I might as well know his I 
name, if he did not mind. j 

** Weil,” said he, leaning forward, and j 
peeping into my eyes, keeping one hand on 
the box, “ when you first jumped into the! 
carriage I was the Khan of Tartary; but the, 
wonders of electricity are such that I am 
even now changing; I may be anybody in a 
few hours, or even minutes.” 1 suppose 1 1 
looked surprised; for he went on,' 1 * Ah, you | 
look surprised, but perhaps you will hardly 
believe that my temper depends on who I may 
happen to meet. Not long ago 1 was eon-, 
versing with some friends, and 1 suddenly 1 
changed into the King of Siam, and before 
they could get out of my way I bit three of 
their fingers off. You should hate seen 
them scatter. Ha, ha, ha!” 

*' Good gracious!” I exclaimed, '* You 
don't mean it.” 

“ O, yes I do; but do not he alarmed. I 
am never dangerous unless 1 happen to as¬ 
sume that character.” 

Then he sat quiet, and I was tnanKiui tor 
a little peace. On looking at my watch I 
found that we had yet another quarter of an 
hour before the train would stop. How I 
wished the time away! f«r I fully intended 
! to change ray carriage at the next stopping 
station. All at once, to my alarm, he said 
quite unconcernedly, 

“ I feel it my solemn duty to inform you 
that 1 am changing, and that in a few min¬ 
utes I shall be lbs King of Siam.” 

Instinctively I Looked, around for some 
means of escape, at the same time grasping 
my umbrella firm, resolved at least to sell 
my fingers dearly. Never shall I forget the 
feelingot thankfulness with which l heaid 
the wnistle of the train announcing our ap¬ 
proach to the next station. 1 collected my 
things together near me, so as to be pre¬ 
pared for a hasty exit, the more so as I no¬ 
ticed the feelings of his Majesty of Siam 
were being worked up to a pitch of excite¬ 
ment, and the way he showed his teeth 
would have terrified a less nervous man than 
myself. As we neared the station the train 
slackened speed, and at last stopped. Just 
as I jumped out the maniao made a spring 
at me, but I iortunately avoided him and 
slammed the door in his face. 1 got into 
the next compartment, which was empty; 
and as the guard closed the door, 1 called 
out, 11 Here, I say, guard, there is a madman 
in—” But the whistle drowned the rest of 
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my sentence, and the train moved off 
before I had time to. complete it. I sat 
‘still in a horrible state of nervousness, ex¬ 
pecting I hardly knew what. 

At last the train stopped at the station 
for which I was bound l and I jumped out. 
At I passed the carriage I could see him 
sitting there quietly ; and I went into the 
station-master’a room and told him shortly 
what had happened, advising him to take 
some means of securing him. He prom¬ 
ised to telegraph, but said it was no busi¬ 
ness of hla; and with this assurance 1 had 
to be content. 

I then went off to my friend’s house, where 
I arrived just in time for dinner. 1 suppose 
the traces ot my fright still remained, for no 
sooner did I enter the dining-room than my 
host exolaimed, 

“Why, what is the matter, old man? 
You've not met a ghost on the road, have 
you ?” 

1 told him I had Been somebody a good 
deal worse than a ghost; and, during din¬ 
ner, I related my adventure, upon which 
they all congratulated me on my lucky es¬ 
cape. After dinner I went off early to bed, 
pleading fatigue and the next day’s business 
as my excuse. ’ 

W hen 1 awoke in the morning, I found my 
host ready for breakfast; and I joined him 
at once, as my train left in an hour's time. 
As I shook hands with him at the station, 
he remarked that he should like to hear of 
the man being caught. J 

I transacted my business j and, as I had 
time to spare, I turned into the first hotel I 
came to, and walked up into the billiard- 
room, where I met Fr?d Charlton, an old 
schoolfellow of mine, who was playing bil¬ 
liards with three other fellows. He seemed 
surprised to see me, and asked me how 1 
got there. I told him I had come down there 
early that morning; and I then proceeded 
*o give him a sketch of my adventurous 
journey of the night before. Fred smiled, 
and said, 

“Ah, yes, old man; I heard something 
about it.” 

“ You heard something?” I said. “ From 
whom P” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ I’ll tell you all about 
it, for the benefit of the company. Old Har¬ 
ris, the diamond merchant, told me last night 
that he had just come down from London. 
‘When he had taken h-s seat in the carriage 
at Euston all alone, just as the train started, 
some fellow rushed at the carriage, and 
jumped in. Harris said he did not much like 
the look of the fellow; and as he had about 
eight thousand pounds' worth of diamonds 
with him in a small box, he began to feel 
uncomfortable. He slid the stranger was a 
strong active man, and that if it had come 
to a struggle for the diamonds Harris would 
have had no chance—for he evidentlv felt 
sure the fellow meant robbery; so he deter¬ 
mined to try and frighten him out of the car¬ 
riage by pretending madness, which he says 
he did so effectually that the fellow, in sheer 
fright, bolted at the first passage, and left 
him to finish his journey here alone. But we 
did know that you were the hero, old man, 
said Fred, as the whole four burst into such 
a shout of laughter as I never heard before. 
“ You must stay, and be introduced to him 
afresh ; and he will be here to-night.” 

1 did not stop to hear anything more. I 
rushed down stairs, thoroughly realizing that 
I had been made a fool, caught the first train 
home, and have not shown myself in that 
neighborhood since.— Selected* 
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A STRANGE NIGHT’S LODGING. 


F ROM my earliest childhood I had 
a dim, half-formed idea that there 
was something of a fearful nature he¬ 
reditary in our family. My father had 
passed through life with no experience 
of the family curse; not so, however, 
my grandfather, who was smitteu first 
when about twenty years of age, and 
was thereafter seized at intervals of time 
varying in length. Thus this curse did 
not seem to attack father and son in 
regular succession, but fell capriciously 
now on one, now on another. But, 
as I have before remarked, the impres¬ 
sion of the existence of this malady was 
very vague in my mind, and at the time 
when my story opens was harbored there 
rather as a childish superstition than as 
a solemn fact. I have since learned 
that my widowed mother, on the eve 
of parting from me,—for I was about 
to take my first European trip,—felt 
great apprehension and anxiety concern¬ 
ing me, but, ns I had passed the age 
of twenty-one in security, she hoped 
I might bo spared, and was divided be¬ 
tween the sense of obligation sho was. 
under to inform me of my danger and 
thus enable me to take all precautions to 
meet it, and her desire to spare me the 
pain of anticipating so great a calamity. 
The latter feeling prevailed, and sho 
kept silence. 

When I arrived in Paris, the weather 
was intensely hot, but, nothing daunted, 
I entered with all the zest of youth and 
novelty upon my first sight-seeing, and 
three weeks passed in cxlmustless ac¬ 
tivity before I began to realize from the 
languor that suddenly crept over me 
that I must take things more easily. 
In this spirit I sauntered out one Au¬ 
gust afternoon, when the sun’s rays 
seemed to scorch up all that was 
breathable in the atmosphere and the 
asphalt of the streets was hot to the 
tread. Dazed and somewhat giddy, I 
entered the Tuileries gardens, Imping to 
find some shade for my dazzled eyes 


under its trees. The water in the 
fountains mounting and falling with 
musical plash in their shallow, over¬ 
flowing basins was delightful to my 
feverish senses, and the prattle of the 
children at play among the orange- 
trees, mingling with the voices of their 
black-eyed bonnes now and again lifted 
in shrill rebuke or in neighborly gossip 
with the gensdarmes wandering about, 
was inexpressibly soothing as I threw 
myself on a seat a few feet removed 
from the main alley, and leaned my 
head back against the tree which sup¬ 
ported it, folding my arms and crossing 
my legs. Prom the distant buildings 
the tricolor flapped lazily in the soft air. 
An old man in a snuff-colored coat and 
green spectacles walked by. In his 
button-hole was a shred of red ribbon. 
Two mercurial lads were sailing their 
toy boats in the basin of the fountain, 
and I sat idly wondering which of the 
two, Louis or Gustave,—as they called 
each other,—would get his boat across 
the basin first by the judicious applica¬ 
tion of stones. All the details of the 
scene stamped themselves indelibly on 
my memory. I felt strangely disin¬ 
clined to move. My head seemed 
weighed down with a feeling which 
can hardly be described to those who 
have never known it. ■ Por several days 
I had suffered from he.adache, sometimes 
violent in its intensity, but my head did 
not ache now. It felt numb and heavy. 
My natural impulse was to raiso my hat 
from my brow. I tried to lift my arm, 
but no movement followed, and I per¬ 
ceived that I had no power to stir. It 
is difficult to describe my sensations: I 
can only say that I seemed suddenly to 
have less life in me; my vital powers 
seemed to contract, my respiration to 
grow feebler, the pulsations of my heart 
to lessen, and my existence to become a 
certain consciousness and nothing more. 
My senses remained, but dwindled down 
to the smallest possible force. My cye- 
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sight was considerably dimmed, objects 
melted together and acquired a certain 
strangeness, but my hearing was as acute 
as before the paroxysm. The plashing 
of the fountain, the noises of the distant 
streets, and the nearer hum of life were 
all present with me. Of touch I had 
hardly any sense at all. I was thor¬ 
oughly aware of my condition, and for 
a longer or shorter space of time sat 
wondering what had befallen me. It 
occurred to me finally that scores of 
people were within sound of my voice, 
and I attempted to cry out. No articu¬ 
lation followed, I was horror-struck, 
but with none of the usual symptoms 
of horror. My heart did not beat more 
quickly, no moisture gathered on my 
brow, I had all my wits about me. 
Swift as a dart there flashed across 
me the recollection of a cataleptic seizure 
in which I had seen my grandfather 
almost before I could understand aught 
of the import, and I remembered a 
mysterious expression in a late letter 
from my mother,-—an expression which 
had before puzzled me, but which was 
now made clear. I knew I must have 
fallen into a kind of trance. Horror 
and alarm I certainly felt, but of an in¬ 
definite kind, swallowed up, as it were, 
in an intense curiosity. I imagined all 
kinds of possible and impossible termi¬ 
nations to my adventure. Would the 
tit soon leave me? Would the people 
who found me have sense enough to 
search in my pocket-book for my ad¬ 
dress ? Suppose I had left my pocket- 
book in another coat at the hotel! I 
willed the movement of my arm to feel, 
hut no movement resulted. What will 
they do to me, I wonder I 

“ Maladroit!” shrieked a bonne, clutch¬ 
ing at her small charge, who had stum¬ 
bled against me; “ maladroit I ask mon¬ 
sieur’s pardon for treading on him—” 
hut she suddenly stopped short in her 
expostulation with a little scream: 
“ Sain to Yiergo, he is dead 1” 

“ I am not dead,” I thought, “ but I 
am glad enough you have found me out, 
for now I shall receive proper attention.” 
And, in fact, I was soon the centre of 
a gaping crowd, and presently several 


gensdarmes lifted me and laid me along 
the bench. One of them opened my 
coat and waistcoat and laid his ear 
against my breast: “His heart has 
ceased beating.” 

Here somebody shouldered his way 
through the crowd, saying, “Let mo 
see him; I am a physician.” Then, 
feeling my pulse, “There is no move¬ 
ment,” he said, “ He is stiff already.” 
(I was aw T are that I was quite stiff.) 
“It is probably a disease of the heart: 
such cases arc not infrequent. I should 
say lie has been dead for an hour or 
more.” And he laid my hand on my 
breast. 

“ Poor young man ! he was passably 
good-looking,” — this from the bonne . 
That past tense, “ he was,” smote very 
sadly on my ears. 

The officials began to search my per¬ 
son. The thought of the search agitated 
me, but there was no palpable evidence 
of my agitation. 

“ He is chic, tlie poor young man,” 
said one, turning out my pockets. “ Voy- 
ons , here is a beautiful watch and crest, 
but no name on it. A-cigar-holder, a 
handkerchief with a monogtam, some 
loose coin, a pocket-kuife, a comb d 
moustache .” 

“Mais voyons done: are there no let¬ 
ters, no cards, no pocket-book, enjhi?” 

“ No, there is no pocket-book.” 

My heart sank. I was excited, but at 
this juncture my consciousness seemed 
to become less acute. Tho voices 
sounded farther off. I seemed to be in 
a swoon within a swoon, if I may so 
express it. But I was by no means 
unconscious, for I felt myself being 
lifted on a stretcher, something long 
and light was laid over me, face and 
nil, and I was borne away. The plash 
of the fountain censed, the merry voices 
of tho children grew fainter, and tho 
noise of tho traffic louder; then a 
quieter street was entered, and presently 
we stopped, A door was opened and 
shut, and the sound of tho busy world 
censed. “Here,” I thought, “my worst 
troubles must be over. There will bo 
a consultation of doctors; they will 
know all about the probable duration 
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of the fit, and perhaps release me from 
it altogether.” 

A confused murmur of voices, now 
nearer, now farther away, made me 
judge that the officials were deliberating 
upon my case in a room communicating 
with the one in which I lay, now coming, 
now going, so that I could distinguish 
very few words of their conversation. 
Presently they seemed to stand over me 
in a body. The face-cloth was removed; 
I even saw a glimmer of something red, 
like the ribbon in the green-spectacled 
old gentleman's button-hole, which had 
attracted my attention in the gardens; 
then for the first time the anguish of 
my helplessness rushed over me. Oh 
that I could have spoken! Oh for 
power to move, were it but an eyelid! 

“ Yes, it is a case of the heart,” I 
heard, 

“ Ticns : it is curious that there is no 
name, no address,—the poor boy! Vest 
dommage. Well, his friends must look 
him up over yonder. Close his eves. 
Jean: they have quite a living expres¬ 
sion in them. Permit mo to sign the 
2>roccS‘Verbal without further delay, as 
I am to dine at six, and it is just on the 
stroke.” Then, after a pause, authori¬ 
tatively, “ You will carry him over yon¬ 
der at once, Jenn.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A door was shut, and there was silence. 
The full horror of my position rushed 
upon me. I was officially pronounced 
to be dead. Should I be buried?' 
Frightful, damning thought! What 
did “ over yonder” mean, if not the 
cemetery ? In the twinkling of an eye 
I experienced all those emotions which 
are said to bo felt by the dying. My 
past selfish* life rose up before mo,—the 
time I lmd wasted, the frivolities I had 
been guilty of, my little thought for my 
devoted widowed mother, whose anguish 
at my loss I seemed to enter into with 
tenderest. love and sympathy,—that lie 
I had told her and the deception I lmd 
been guilty of on that summer’s day 
away back in my. boyhood, when I dis¬ 
obeyed her in going to swim,—my life 
cut off so mysteriously, so suddenly, in 
the midst of my youth and hope,—and 


the hideous manner of my death I I 
did not fear death itself, but I shrank 
with horror from this manner of it. 
The door opened again. As my eye¬ 
lids were entirely closed now, I could 
not see who entered, but, from the 
voices, I judged them to be different 
persons from the ones who had borne 
mo hither. I was lifted once more. 
The sounds of the street rang a^ain 
m my ears, but with a dulled sense. 
Then, after a time, there was a fresh 
opening and shutting of doors, and I 
was thrown rudely on some hard sur¬ 
face. What was this? Rough pulls 
and tugs assailed mo from head to foot. 
I was being stripped of my clothes. 
Oh, God ! was it for the coffin? 

Yet,* through all this and subsequent 
moments, though my agony was intense, 
I am. obliged to confess now that, in 
full view of the circumstances in which 
I was placed, it was less keen than I 
should have supposed it would bo. 
Thoughts wholly irrelevant to my awful 
situation occupied my mind quite as 
much as the situation itself, and curi¬ 
osity) apathetic of its kind, caused me 
to speculate in an abstract way on what 
would befall me, almost ns though I had 
been an unconcerned spectator rather' 
than the principal actor in this drama. 

Oo, perfectly conscious of nil that was 
going on about me, I was stripped of my 
clothes, then carried through another 
door and laid down on my back on a sort 
of inclined smooth surface, my head 
somewhat higher than my feet. A 
sickly stench instantly smote on my 
senses. Was this the coffin ?—the 
grave ? A pauper’s grave ? No; 
that could hardly be, for was I not 
entirely denuded of clothing, with the 
exception of a cloth thrown around my 
loins i and whg, if I was to be buried, 
should they thus strip me ? 

The thought flashed across me in an 
instant: I was in the Morgue,—the re¬ 
ceptacle of the unclaimed dead. Why 
had I not thought of it before? That, 
of course, was the ** over .yonder” meant 
by the doctor. 

My feeling was one of intense relief. 
To be buried alive was my worst dread; 
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and now such burial must necessarily be 
postponed, and I might even be saved 
altogether. Lying here for days, it must 
attract attention that my body showed 
no signs of decomposition, and the caso 
of catalepsy must thrust itself upon the 
officials, be they never so unobserving. 
There was hope, then, if I were not in 
the mean time suffocated by the foul 
odor. 

Then came a reaction. A strange 
weariness seemed to be taking complete 
possession of me, a weariness alike 
mental and physical, and now a shiver 
shot through all my frame, my blood 
seemed to creep and dart to my head, 
filling it with most acute pains. A ting¬ 
ling sensation, somewhat resembling the 
cramp of a limb asleep, ran along my ex¬ 
tremities. I willed to stretch my arm. 
The limb, obeyed the volition. 

This, then, was the end of the par¬ 
oxysm. My mind was very calm, al¬ 
most apathetic. I made a low sound 
with my voice, and uttered several 
articulate words. But I still hesitated 
to open my eyelids, though I felt I could 
do so. On what horrible sight might 
my eyes not rest? No, I had not the 
courage to face such a sight; and then I 
was prevented by the strange weariness 
that oppressed me, the languor that made 
me almost indifferent to hope and life. 

“ If I give way to this languor,” I 
thought, “ I may fall into the trance 
again.” I slowly unclosed my eyes and 
staved up through a skylight over my 
head. Was it the moon or a faint glim¬ 
mer of gas-light that enabled me to dis¬ 
tinguish the aspect of my lodging ? 
Stretched on a cold bed of stone, some¬ 
what resembling a large slab, the light 
shimmered over me and gleamed on 
panes of glass immediately • in front of 
me and on Something at my side that 
had once contained the spirit of a man, 
—an old man, with iron-gray hair and 


unkempt beard, and yet with a strange 
look of youth on his face, whose lips 
were almost smiling. Probably drowned 
in the river that ran behind us, yet 
showing no signs of a violent death, save 
a slight discoloration over the left temple, 
almost hidden in the clustering hair. 
Another body beyond, and still another, 
removed from mo as far as the size of 
the room would permit. I shuddered 
and turned my eyes away, and in so 
doing caught a glimpse of something 
fluttering over my head, behind me. 
There all the clothes of the dead were 
hanging, waiting the recognition of 
those interested. I rose hastily, and, 
with trembling hands, for I was very 
weak, I dressed myself, shivering with 
cold and horror. The idea came into 
my head of using all my force to escape 
from this foul prison. There must be 
some night-watchman around, or it must 
ba near enough to the dawn for the early 
workmen to be astir. I tried to cry 
aloud, but my voice was too feeble. I 
tried the door: it was locked. I rapped 
on the panes of glass. . . . ThiB was the 
last I remember. 

When I recovered consciousness, a key 
was scraping in the lock of an outer 
door. The daylight streamed broadly 
over the whole place. Here, then, Avas 
deliverance at hand. The gendarme in 
charge of the establishment avos walking 
; through the passage behind the windoAvs. 
With all my strength I cried aloud. lie 
suddenly turned and looked through the 
glass. An expression of ludicrous per¬ 
plexity struggling Avith a stare of horror 
overspread his countenance. I beck¬ 
oned feebly. 

“ Quo diablo / ” he exclaimed, and in 
another moment ho was at my side, and, 
lifting me in his strong arms, <c Let’s 
get out of this devilish smell,” he said, 
as ho boro mo from my strange lodging. 

IIAIIT AY 11 AULT. 
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A STRANGE STORY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF IVAN TOURGUENIEF, BY EDWARD FOORD. 


Fifteen years ago (began Mr. H-) 

official business compelled me to pass a 
few days in the Government town of 

T-* I put up at a decent hostlery 

established six months before my arrival 
by a Jewish tailor who had made his 
fortune. People say it did not flourish 
long—a very common occurrence with 
us—but I found it at the height of its 
splendor ; Ihe new furniture shone brill¬ 
iantly at night, the bed-lineri, table¬ 
cloths, and napkins were redolent of 
soap, and out of the stained floors oozed 
olive oil, which, according to the 
opinion of the waiter—a most superior, 
but not over clean, individual—was very 
efficacious against the propagation of 
insects. This-waiter, who had been a 


valet of Prince IC-, was distinguished 

by his self-complacency and the ease of 
his manners ; he always went about in 
a tail coat that looked as if it had not 
been made for him, and shoes trodden 
down at heel, with a napkin under his 
arm, and* a quantity of pimples on his 
.cheeks, and, freely flourishing his clam¬ 
my hands, uttered short but insinuating- 
speeches. He treated me in a certain 
fraternizing manner* as one capable of 
appreciating his culture and knowledge 
of the world, bqt he looked upon his 
own fate with a disenchanted eye. 
“ Every one knows,*' he once said to 
me, “ what our position is now ; we are 
like fish, hung up in the sun to dry,” 
His name was Ardalioun. 
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I had to pay a few visits among the 
official residents of the town, and this 
Ardalioun procured me a carriage and a 
footman, one as shabby and rickety as 
the other; but the footman wore a 
livery, and the carriage was embellished 
with a coat of arms. When I had fin¬ 
ished my official visits, I drove to a 
landed proprietor—an old acquaintance 
of my father. I had not seen him for 
twenty years, and I found he had mar¬ 
ried, brought up a fair family, become 
a widower, and made his fortune. He 
occupied himself with farming—that is 
to say, he advanced money to farmers 
against a high rate of interest. “ Risk 
is a noble thing, as the proverb says, 
and after all the risk is small.” 

While we were talking, a slender, 
delicate girl of seventeen walked into 
the room with light, irresolute steps, as 
if on tip-toe, “ Behold my eldest 
daughter, Sophie,” said my friend, 
“ she takes the place of my late wife, 
keeps house, and looks after her broth¬ 
ers and sisters. ” I bowed repeatedly to 
the girl as she entered, but she sat down 
without saying a word, and I thought 
to myself that she little resembled the 
ruler and mistress of the house. She 
had a round child's face, with small, 
pleasant, but motionless features, and a 
pair of light blue eyes peeped attentively 
from under her high, irregular, and also 
motionless brows, with an expression of 
something like astonishment, as though* 
they had just observed something start 
ling ; a pouting little mouth' with the 
upper lip slightly raised, not only did 
not smile, but seemed to indicate a total 
absence of such a habit; while the pink 
blood showed in delicate oblongs through 
her thin skin and tinged her cheeks with 
a flush that never varied. Her soft 
blonde hair clustered lightly on each 
side of her small head, and her hands 
pressed awkwardly and tightly against 
her slender waist. A light blue dress 
fell without folds, like a. child's frock, 
down to her tiny feet. The general im¬ 
pression produced by this girl was that 
she was not sickly but enigmatical. I 
saw before me not an ordinary shy 
country-girl, but a being of a peculiar 
stamp, and one that was by no means 
clear to me. I was neither attracted 
nor repelled, only puzzled, but of one 
thing I felt sure—that I had never met 


with a sincerer soul, and I was moved 
to pity at the thought of this young life, 
so serious and preoccupied. Heaven 
knows why! “ She is not of this 

world,” 1 said to myself, although in 
the expression of her features there was 
nothing ideal, and Mademoiselle Sophie 
appeared in the drawing-room only in 
order to play the part of hostess at 
which her father had hinted* He began 
to speak of the life in the town, of its 
social pleasures and advantages. “ You 
see we are rather quiet here,” he ob¬ 
served, “for our Governor is melan¬ 
choly, and the Governor-General is a 
bachelor. But for all that there is to 
be a grand ball the day after to-morrow, 
and 1 advise you to go ; we are not 
without beauties, and, besides, you will 
see all our intdligentia' ’ My friend, 
like a man who had studied at the uni¬ 
versity in his day, was fond of learned 
expressions, and uttered them ironically, 
but at the same time with a certian pom¬ 
pousness. Besides, it is an acknowl¬ 
edged fact that the occupation of farm¬ 
ing develops, in addition to solidity, a 
certain profundity of character. 

“ Permit me to ask if you are going 
to this ball," I observed to my friend’s 
daughter. I wanted to hear the sound 
of her voice. 

“ Papa will probably go,” she replied, 
“and I with'him.” Her voice ap¬ 
peared soft and of medium range, and 
she uttered each word as if perplexed. 

“ In that case, allow me to engage you 
for the first quadrille.” She bowed 
assent, but even then she did not smile. 
I soon withdrew ; and I remember the 
look of her eyes, fixed steadfastly on 
me, struck me as so strange that I in¬ 
voluntarily looked over my shoulder, 
thinking she saw some one or something 
behind my back. 

Having returned to the hostelry and 
dined off the invariable soupe julienne , 
cutlets and green peas, and dry black 
woodcock, I sat on the sofa and 
abandoned myself to my thoughts. The 
subject of them was this Sophie, this 
enigmatical daughter of my friend. But 
Ardalioun, who cleared the table, put 
his own construction on my pensive¬ 
ness ; he ascribed it to ennui . 

“ There is very little distraction in 
our town for travellers,” he began, with 
his customary easy affabilit), at the 
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same time continuing to flap his greasy 
napkin over the backs of the chairs, an 
accomplishment which, as every one 
knows, comes naturally to educated ser¬ 
vants. “ Very little!’* He stopped 
short, and the hoarse, monotonous tick 
of the huge wall clock, with lilac roses 
oh the white dial, seemed to repeat his 
words. “ Lit—tie ! Lit—tie !” it 
grated out. “No concerts of any sort, 
nor a theatre,” continued Ardalioun 
(he had been with his master across the 
frontier and had almost visited Paris, 
and knew better than to say keatre for 
theatre, as the peasants did), “ for ex¬ 
ample, no dances, nor evening recep¬ 
tions among the aristocracy, nothing of 
that sort exists.” 

Here he paused for a moment, proba¬ 
bly that I might observe the exquisite¬ 
ness of his diction. “ People even see 
each other rarely ; every one sits at 
home like an owl on a perch ; and, if 
any visitors happen to drive up, slips out 
to avoid them—there is simply nowhere 
to go to.** He looked askew at me. 

“ Yet there might perhaps be some¬ 
thing,” he continued after a pause. 
“ In case—if your mood inclines to such 

a thing-** He again looked at me, 

and even smiled ; but perhaps failed to 
discern the necessary mood. The 
grand servant went to the door* re¬ 
flected, turned back, and, shuffling with 
his feet, bent down to my ear, and with 
a sportive smile said : 

“ Would you not like to see some 
ghosts ?” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“ Yes,’* he continued, still in a 
whisper, “ we have such a man here, 
one of the common people, and illiterate 
into the bargain, but he accomplishes 
strange deeds. If, for example, you 
present yourself to him, and wish to see 
one of your deceased friends, whomso¬ 
ever you like, he will show him to you 
without fail.” 

“ How does he manage that ?” 

“ That is his secret, because, although 
illiterate, in fact incapable of putting 
two words together, he is very strong in 
divinity ! The merchants have great 
faith in him.'* 

“ And is this known to all the town ?’* 

‘*\Yhoever wants to, knows \i ; and 
then, you see, there is the danger of 
being detected by the police, because, 


say what you will, such things are for¬ 
bidden, and only scandalize the com¬ 
mon people : the common people, that 
is to say the populace, as every one 
knows, is .immediately up with its 
fists!” 

” Has he shown you any ghosts ?'* I 
asked. I could not make up my mind 
to “ thou ** such a cultivated mortal. 

Ardalioun shook his head. “ He did 
show me some ; he produced my father 
as if he were alive, ” 

I stared at Ardalioun. He grinned 
from time to time, played about with 
the napkin, and looked at me conde¬ 
scendingly, but at the same time with 
assurance. 

“But that is very strange!” I at 
length exclaimed ; “ could you not in¬ 
troduce me to this fellow ?” 

“ It cannot be done with him direct, 
sir; we must go to work through his 
mother, a respectable old woman who 
sells preserved apples on the bridge. 
If you like, I will ask her.” 

“ Do me that favor.” 

Ardalioun coughed in his hand. 
“ And of course it is understood that 
you will give a gratuity, whatever you 
may choose ; it need not be large, but 
give it to the old woman herself. I, on 
my part, will impress upon her that she 
has nothing to fear from you, that you 
are on a visit, a gentleman. Well, then, 
lastly, you must understand that this is 
a secret, and therefore you will not get 
her into trouble.” Ardalioun took a 
salver in one hand, and with his peculiar 
attitudes shuffled gracefully to the door. 

“ Then I may rely on you ?” I called 
after him. 

“ Rest assured !'* he replied, with the 
self-complacent voice peculiar to him¬ 
self. “ 1 will have a chat with the old 
woman and give you her exact reply.” 

I will not enlarge upon the thoughts 
awakened in'me t!y the extraordinary 
facts related by Ardalioun ; but I am 
willing to confess that I waited impa¬ 
tiently for the promised answer. Late 
in the evening he returned and expressed 
his vexation : he could not find the old 
woman, Nevertheless, by way of en¬ 
couragement, I gave him a three-rouble 
note. On the following morning he 
again appeared in my room, and this 
time with a cheerful face: the old 
woman consented to the interview.. 
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*' Hullo, boy !” shouted Ardalioun 
down the corridor, 11 Artisan ! just come 
here.*' A boy of six years' old came 
in, all smothered in soot, like a little 
cat, with a cropped head almost bald in 
patches, in a torn striped frock, and with 
huge galoches on his bare feet. “ You 
just conduct this gentleman, you know 
where/* exclaimed Ardalioun, turning 
to the “ artisan " and pointing to me. 
“ And you, sir, when you arrive, ask 
for Mastridia Carpovna.” The boy ut¬ 
tered a hoarse sound, and we set off. 

We walked for some distance through 
the narrow streets, and at length, in 
one of the loneliest and most remote, 
my guide stopped in front of a dilapi¬ 
dated, two-storied wooden cottage, and, 
having wiped his nose on the sleeve of 
his frock, exclaimed: 11 Here itJs, go 
straight in,” I went up some little 
steps into the passage, and pushed a 
door on the right. It creaked on its 
rusty hinges, and I saw before me a 
stout old woman in a cinnamon-colored 
cloak lined with hare's fur, with a 
spotted handkerchief over her head. 

“ Mastridia Carpovna?" I inquired. 

“ Here she is herself/’ answered the 
old woman in a piping voice. 11 You 
are welcome. Won’t you take a seat ?*' 

The room into which the old woman 
led me was so encumbered with all sorts 
of litter, rags, pillows, mattresses, and 
sacks, that it was hardly possible to turn 
round in it. The daylight scarcely 
pierced through two little dusty windows. 
In one corner behind some boxes piled 
on one another, faintly cried and whined 
—I know not what ; it may have been a 
sick child, or it may have been a puppy. 
I sat down on a chair and the old wom¬ 
an stood straight in front of me. Her 
face was sallow, and had a semi-trans¬ 
parent, waxen appearance ; her lips fell 
in, and looked, among the multitude of 
wrinkles, like one transverse furrow. 
A lock of white hair protruded from 
beneath her head-gear, but her bright, 
gray eyes peered briskly and intelli¬ 
gently from underneath her projecting 
brow, and her sharp nose stuck out like 
an awl, sniffing the air. Well, thought I, 
if I’m a fool, you're not! At the same 
time, she smelled of vodka. I explained 
to her the object of my visit, which for 
the rest, I observed, must have been 
known to her before. She heard me 


out, blinking her eyes restlessly, and 
only pushing out her nose more sharply, 
as if gathering it up to peck. 

“ Yes, yes,” she at last began ; 
“ Ardalioun Matveyich explained to me 
exactly. You wish to witness the art of 
my son, Vasinka . . . only ... I 
hardly dare, sir ...” 

<( Why so ?” I interrupted her. “ On 
my account you rnay be quite easy. . . . 
I am not an informer.” 

The old woman hastily caught at my 
words. “ Oh. sir ! why should you be ? 
Should I dare to think such a thing of 
your honor ? And, besides, what object 
could you have in informing against us ? J 
Do we do anything wrong ? My son, 
sir, is not such a one that he would put 
his hand to any dirty work—or practise 
any sorcery . . . God and the most 
holy Virgin forbid !’’ (she crossed her¬ 
self thrice). “ He is the first faster and 
worshipper in the whole district, the 
first, sir, your honor ! And that is just 
it—great grace has visited him. What 
then ? This is not the work of his hands, 
it is Heaven's gift to my dear son ; yes 
—so it is.” 

“Then you consent?” I asked. 
“ When can I have an interview with 
your son ?” 

The old woman again blinked her 
eyes, and twice pushed her rolled up 
pocket-handkerchief from one sleeve 
into the other. “ Oh, sir, sir, really I 
dare not . . . !” 

Allow me. Mastridia Carpovna, to 
offer you this,” I said, giving her a ten- 
rouble note. She immediately seized it 
in her swollen, crooked, fingers, which 
reminded me of the fleshy talons of an 
owl, quickly concealed it in her sleeve, 
reflected a little, and, as if suddenly 
coming to a decision, slapped her knees 
with both hands. 

“ Come here this evening athalf-past 
seven o’clock,” she resumed, not in her 
usual voice, but in a graver, quieter 
tone ; “ only not in this room, but have 
the kindness to walk straight up to the 
second floor. You will see on your left 
a door, which you will open. Go into 
the empty room, your honor, and in the 
room you will see a chair. 1 Sit on that 
chair and wait, and whatever you may 
see do not utter a word nor do any¬ 
thing ; and please not to speak to my 
son either, because he is still young, 
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and, besides, he is subject to epileptic 
fits, and very easily frightened ; he trem¬ 
bles, trembles just like any chicken 
. . . worse luck !*’ 

I looked at Mastridia. “ You say he 
is young, but since he is your 
son . . 

” In the spirit, sir, in the spirit! I 
have several orphans,’* she exclaimed, 
motioning with her' head in the direc¬ 
tion of the corner whence proceeded the 
plaintive whining. “ Alas ! Lord my 
God ! Most holy Virgin ! But you, 
sir, your honor, before you take the 
trouble of coming here, please just think 
a little which of your deceased relatives 
or friends in the celestial empire you 
desire to see. Think over your de¬ 
ceased friends, and whomsoever you 
select, keep him unceasingly in your 
mind till my son comes !'* 

“ But I am not to tell your son whom 
in particular ?” 

“ No, sir, no ; not a single word. He 
will read in your thoughts whatever he 
wants to know ; all you have to do is to 
keep your friend dis—tinctly in your 
mind ; and drink some wine after your 
dinner, two or three glasses ; wine never 
does any harm.*' The old woman 
smiled, licked her lips, passed her hand 
over her mouth, and sighed. 

“ Then at half-past seven ?*’ I asked, 
rising from the chair, 

“ At half-past seven sir, your honor,” 
quietly answered Mastridia Carpovna. 

I took leave of the old woman and 
returned to the hotel. I felt sure they 
were going to make a fool of me, but 
how would they set about it ? That was 
what roused my curiosity. I exchanged 
only two or three words with Ardalioun. 
He asked, knitting his brow, whether 
she had admitted me, and on my reply- 
ingMn the affirmative exclaimed : “ The 
woman is a minister !” I began'on the 
advice of the " minister ” to go through 
the list of my dead friends. After some 
hesitation I at last fixed on an old 
Frenchman, long since dead, who had 
been my tutor. I chose him specially, 
not because I felt any particular inclina¬ 
tion toward him, but his whole figure 
was so original and so little resembled 
those of the day, that it was quite im¬ 
possible to counterfeit it. He had a 
huge head, thick white hair combed 
back, bushy black brows, a hooked nose 


and two large violet warts in the middle 
of his forehead, and wore a frill and 
cuffs and a green frock coat with bright 
copper buttons. If he can show me my 
old Desserre, thought I, well, 1 shall 
have to admit that he is a sorcerer. 
After dinner, acting on the advice of the 
old woman, I drank a bottle of Lafitte, 
of the very first quality as Ardalioun 
assured me, but with a very strong taste 
of burnt coik and a thick sediment of 
sandal-wood at the bottom of each glass. 

Precisely at half-past seven I arrived 
in front of the house in which I had 
had the interview with the excellent 
Mastridia Carpovna. All the window 
shutters were closed, but the door was 
open. I went in, mounted the rickety 
stairs to the second floor, and, having 
opened the door on the left, found my¬ 
self, as the old woman had prepared me, 
in an entirely empty, tolerably spacious 
room, A tallow candle, placed on the 
window-sill, lighted it dimly, and 
against the wall facing the door was a 
rush-bottomed chair.' 

I trimmed the candle, the wick of 
which had begun to form into a snuff, 
sat down on the chair and began to 
wait. The first ten minutes passed 
tolerably quickly. There was absolutely 
nothing in the room to attract my 
notice, but I listened intently to the 
slightest rustling, and fixed my eyes on 
the closed door—my heart beat. After 
the first ten minues another passed, then, 
half an hour, three quarters of an hour 
—and yet not a thing stirred! I 
coughed a few times, so as to make 
known my>presence, for I began to grow 
weary and annoyed ; that way of being 
made a fool of had not entered into my 
calculations. I was just about to get 
up and go down-stairs with the candle. 
I looked at it; the wick had again made 
a snuff like a mushroom ; but on turning 
my eyes back to the door, I involun¬ 
tarily shuddered ; leaning in that very 
door stood a man. 

He had entered so suddenly and 
noiselessly that I had heard nothing. 
He wore a common dark blue peasant’s 
coat, was of medium stature and toler¬ 
ably stout His hands thrown behind 
. his back and his head bent forwajrd, he 
fixed his eyes on me. I could hardly 
distinguish his features by the dim light 
of the candle ; I saw only a shaggy tuft 
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of tangled hair pushed over* his fore¬ 
head, thick, slightly protruding lips, 
and whitish eyes. I felt a desire to 
speak to him, but remembered Mas- 
tridia's injunction and bit my lips. 
The man still continued to stare at me ; 
I, too, stared at him and, a strange 
thing ! at one and the same time I felt 
a sort of fear, and immediately began, 
as if by command, to think of my old 
tutor. The fellow still stood in the 
doorway breathing heavily, as if he had 
climbed a mountain or raised a burden, 
and his eyes seemed to dilate, seemed 
to draw nearer to me, and I felt ill at 
ease under his stern, steadfast, sullen 
gaze. His eyes sparkled at times with 
a malicious inward fire, such as I have 
observed in a greyhound when he sights 
the hare, and, like the greyhound, he 
* immediately followed me with his eyes 
whenever I 44 started,** that is to say, 
tried to avoid his glance. 

I know not how much time passed in 
this manner ; it may have been a min¬ 
ute, it may have been a quarter of an 
hour. He still looked at me, and I still 
felt the same fear and embarrassment, 
and still thought of my Frenchman* 
I once or twice attempted to say to 
myself, What nonsense ! what a farce ! 
tried to smile, to shrug my shoulders— 
in vain ! My will immediately became 
congealed, I can think of no other word 
to express it; a sort of numbness took 
possession of me. All at once I per¬ 
ceived that the fellow had quitted the 
door, and*was standing a step or two 
nearer to me. Then he almost sprang 
off both feet at once, and stood still 
nearer-nearer still—nearer still, and 
his lowering glance took possession of 
my whole face, his hands remained be¬ 
hind his back and his broad chest heaved 
heavily. These jumps seemed comical, 
but I could not shake off my fear, and, 
what I could not understand at all, a 
drowsiness suddenly came over me. 
My eyelids drooped, the shaggy figure 
in the blue coat with the white eyes 
doubled itself—and suddenly disap¬ 
peared altogether. I shuddered. He 
again stood between me and the door, 
but this time much nearer ; then he 
again vanished—a mist seemed to en¬ 
velop him ; he again appeared, disap¬ 
peared again, and came nearer and 
nearer, his heavy, stertorous breathing 


now reached me. Again the mist 
gathered, and suddenly out of that mist, 
beginning with the white hair combed 
back, the head of old Desserre began to 
trace itself. Yes, there were his warts, 
his black brows, his hooked nose ! 
There was his green frock coat with the 
copper buttons, the striped vest and 
frill. I cried out, I rose to my feet— 
the old man vanished, and in his place 
I again saw the man in the blue coat. 
He went away, reeled to the wall, leaned 
his head and both hands against it, and, 
puffing like a broken-winded horse,* 
shouted with a husky voice : t4 Tea !** 

Mastridia sprang up to him as if she 
had risen from the ground, and exclaim¬ 
ing, 44 Vasinka, VasinkaJ'* she began 
carefully to wipe the perspiration that 
streamed from his hair and face. I' had 
approached her, but she so persuasively, 
with such a heartrending voice, cried 
out, “ Your honor ! good sir, spare him, 
go away, for Christ’s sake !’* That I 
obeyed, and she again turned to her 
son, 44 My benefactor my darling,*' sne 
said, soothingly, 44 thou shalt have tea 
this minute, this minute. And you too, 
sir,’* she called after me, 44 take tea at 
home. * * 

Having reached home, I did as Mas¬ 
tridia had told me, and ordered tea. I 
felt a certain lassitude, not to say weak¬ 
ness. 

14 Well, how is it ?** asked Ardalioun'; 
44 have you been ? have you seen 

4 4 He certainly showed me something 
which I did not expect/’ I replied. 

41 He is a man of great wisdom,” ob¬ 
served Ardalioun, bringing out the 
samovar ;* 44 he is held in great esteem 
by the merchants/’ 

I went to bed, and, having pondered 
over my adventure, at length imagined 
that I had puzzled out its explanation. 
That man doubtless possessed consider¬ 
able magnetic power; acting on my 
nerves by some means incomprehensible 
to me, it is true, he had so clearly, so 
definitely awakened in me the image of 
the old man of whom I was thinking 
that at last he appeared to me, and I 
saw him before my eyes. Such phe¬ 
nomena are known in science under the 
name of metastasis—a transposition of 
sensation. Very good, but the {power 


* Russian tea machine. 
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capable of producing such effects re* 
mains none the less wonderful and mys¬ 
terious. You may say what you like, 
thought I, I saw, saw with my own eyes, 
my deceased tutor ! 

On the following day the ball took 
place, and Sophie's father came and re¬ 
minded me of the invitation I had given 
his daughter. At ten o’clock that even¬ 
ing we had taken our places in the mid¬ 
dle of the ball-room, lighted up with a 
number of brass lamps, and we prepared 
to dance an ordinary quadrille a la 
Fran$aise y to the resounding strains of 
a military orchestra. The guests assem¬ 
bled in great numbers, the members of 
the fair sex being in the majority, and 
among them some real beauties. But 
the palm of priority would certainly have 
fallen to my partner if it had not been 
for her strange, not to say wild, expres¬ 
sion, I noticed that she very seldom 
blinked, but the open, frank expression 
of her eyes did not redeem their fierce¬ 
ness. She had a charming figure, and 
moved gracefully though timidly. 
When she waltzed and, slightly bending 
back her waist, inclined her slender neck 
over her right shoulder, as if wishing to 
avoid her partner, it was impossible to 
imagine anything more charmingly 
chaste and maidenly. She was dressed 
all in white, and wore a turqoise cross 
on a black ribbon. I engaged her for a 
mazurka, and tried to converse with 
her, but she replied little and unwilling¬ 
ly, although she listened attentively, with 
that same expression of pensive wonder 
that struck me when 1 first met. her. 
There was not a shade of coquetry 
about her ; her features never relaxed 
into a smile ; and those eyes constantly 
riveted on the eyes of the speaker— 
those eyes which, at the same time, 
seemed to look at something else, occu¬ 
pied with other thoughts. What a 
strange being ! Not knowing, at last, 
wherewith to move her, I thought I 
would relate my adventure of the previ¬ 
ous evening. 

She heard me out with visible curi¬ 
osity ; but, contrary to my expectation, 
she was not astonished at my story, and 
only asked if his name was VassiL I 
remembered that the old woman had 
addressed him in my presence as 
Vasinka. “ Yes,_his name is Vassil,” 
I replied ; perhaps you know him ?” 


“ There is a certain pious man living 
here called Vassil,” she rejoined ; “ I 
thought it might be the same.” 

“ There is no question of piety in this 
case,” I remarked; “this is a com¬ 
mon effect of magnetism—a phenomenon 
inteiesting to doctors and natural phil¬ 
osophers.” I began to expound my 
views of this singular force called mag¬ 
netism, of the power of subordinating 
the* will of one man to that of another, 
and so on ; but my explanations, some¬ 
what confused it is true, appeared to 
produce no impression on my compan¬ 
ion. Sophie listened, letting her folded 
hands fall on her lap with her fan lying 
motionless in them. She did not play 
with it ; she did not move her fingers at 
all; and I felt that all my words had 
rebounded from her as from a stone 
statue. She understood them, but her 
convictions were evidently unshaken and 
ineradicable. 

“ You surely do not believe in mira¬ 
cles ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Certainly I believe in them,” was 
her calm reply. “ How can one do 
otherwise ? Does not the Gospel tell us 
that whoso hath faith as a grain of mus¬ 
tard-seed can remove mountains ? We 
need but have faith and there will be 
miracles.” 

“ It is very evident there is little faith 
left in these days,” I replied. “ What 
miracles does one hear of F” 

“ Still they do happen ; you yourself 
have witnessed one. No, faith is not 
dead in these days, but the .beginning 
of faith—” 

“ The fear of the Lord is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom,” I rejoined. 

“ The beginning of faith/.' continued 
Sophie, not in the least disconcerted, 
“ is self-denial, humiliation !” 

“ Humiliation as well ?*’ I asked. 

“ Of course. Human pride, arro¬ 
gance, presumption, must all be eradi¬ 
cated. You spoke of the will—-that also 
must be broken. "■ 

I gazed at the young girl who was 
uttering such speeches! But surely the 
child is not joking, I thought to myself. 
I looked at our neighbors in the mazur¬ 
ka, they returned my glance, and 
seemed amused at my perplexity. One 
of them smiled compassionately, as much 
as to say : Well, how is our little Miss 
Eccentricity ? We all know her here. 
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“ Have you succeeded in subduing 
your will ?’* I suddenly said to Sophie. 

“ Every one is bound to do what he 
thinks right/* she replied, in a certain 
dogmatical tone. 

“ Allow me to ask,*’ I began, after 
a short silence, “ do you believe in the 
possibility of raising the dead ?” 

She quietly shook her head. “ There 
are no dead.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Souls are not dead ; they are im¬ 
mortal, and can always show themselves 
when they please. They are constantly 
about us.*’ 

“ What? Do you mean to say, for 
example, that an immortal soul is at this 
moment hovering about that major with 
the red nose?” 

“ And why not ? The sun*s light 
shines on him and his nose ; and does 
not the sun*s light, all light, come from 
God ? And what of appearance ? To 
the pure all things are pure, provided 
you find a teacher, a preceptor.*’ 

“ But, allow me, allow me,” I inter¬ 
rupted, I admit not without malice ; 
” you want a teacher—what is your con¬ 
fessor for ?'* 

Sophie gave me a chilling look. 

“ It appears you want to make fun of 
me. My spiritual father tells me what 
I must do, but I want a teacher who 
would show me by his actions how to 
sacrifice myself.” 

She raised her eyes to the ceiling, and 
with her child’s face and that expres¬ 
sion of calm wonder, of mysterious, 
constant pensiveness, reminded me of a 
Raphaelite Madonna. 

“ I have read somewhere,” she con¬ 
tinued, without turning toward me, and 
scarcely moving her lips, ” that a cer¬ 
tain great lord ordered that he was to 
be buried in the church porch, so that 
all the passers-by might tread and tram¬ 
ple on him. That is what we should do 
during our lifetime.” 

Clash ! Bang ! Rub-a-dub-dub ! 
sounded the chorus of brass and drums. 
I must confess that such a conversation 
at a ball appeared to me excessively 
eccentric, and the thoughts it involun¬ 
tarily awakened in me were peculiar and 
anything but religious. . With the con¬ 
sent of my partner, I engaged in one of 
the figures of a mazurka, so as to avoid 


a renewal of our quasi-theological dis¬ 
cussion. 

A quarter of an hour later I con¬ 
ducted Mademoiselle Sophie to her- 
father. Two days afterward I quitted 

the town of T-, and the form of the 

girl with the child's face and the im¬ 
penetrable, strong soul, quickly faded 
from my memory. 

Two years elapsed, and it came to pass 
that that form again arose before me. 
This is how it happened : I was talking 
to a colleague who had just returned 
from a journey in the South of Russia. 

He had stayed some time at T-, and 

was telling me about the people there. 

“ By the by !’* he exclaimed,/* it seems 
that you know V. G. V. very well ?”> 

“ Yes, I know him.*' 

“And you also know his daughter 
Sophie ?*' 

“ I saw her two or three times.” 

“ Well, just fancy, she has run 
away.” j 

“ How do you mean ?“ 

“ It’s a fact. She disappeared three 
months ago, and nothing has since been 
heard of her.; and the strange part of it 
is, that nobody can say with whom she 
has eloped—there is no kind of conject¬ 
ure, not the slightest suspicion. She 
refused all suitors, and her conduct was 
modest in the extreme. It’s always the 
way with the quiet pious ones ! The- 
scandal in the Government is dreadful. 

V-is in despair. And what did she 

want to run away for ? Her father 
allowed her to have her own way in 
everything, and what makes it still more 
incomprehensible is, that of all the 
Lovelaces of the district not a single 
one is missing !’* n 

“ And have they not yet found her ?” 

“ They tell you she has vanished, as 
if she had dropped into the water. 
There is an heiress the less, that is the 
ugly part of it.” 

I was exceedingly surprised at this 
news, t for it did not in the least har¬ 
monize with what I remembered of 
Sophie V-, but few things are im¬ 

possible. 

In the aiitumn of that same year my 
destiny took me, again on official busi¬ 
ness, to C-, whose government, as s 

is well-known, lies in the same direction 
as that of T--. The weatper was cold 
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and wet, and the jaded post-horses could 
scarcely drag my light tarantass through 
the yielding mud of the high road. One 
day, I remember, turned out especially 
disastrous ; thrice we stuck in the mud 
up to the nave of the wheel, and the 
postilion, as a matter of course, scram¬ 
bled out of one rut, and with cries and 
howlings crawled over into another, but 
we fared no better in that one. In a 
word, I was so tired out that on reach¬ 
ing the next stage I resolved to pass the 
night in the post-house. I was shown 
into a room containing a worn-out 
wooden sofa, with the floor all warped 
and the wall-paper in tatters. It smelled 
of kvass, hides, garlic, and even turpen¬ 
tine, and the flies settled everywhere in 
swarms, but at least it was a shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. 
As I say, it rained incessantly for 
twenty-four hours. I ordered the 
samovar, and, seated on the sofa, aban¬ 
doned myself to those cheerless wayside 
reflections so familiar to travellers in 
Russia. They were interrupted by the 
sound of heavy blows proceeding from 
the common room, from which my 
chamber was separated by a partition of 
boards. This noise was accompanied 
by an intermittent shrill rattling, like the 
clanking of a chain, and all at once a 
man's rough voice cried out : “ Bless 
God, all beings in this house, Bless God ! 
Bless God ! Amen ! Amen ! Avaunt !” 
wildly and incoherently drawling out the 
last syllable of each word. Then a loud 
Sigh was heard, and a heavy body fell 
on the bench with the same clanking. 

“ Aknleena ! servant of the Lord, 
come here !” began the voice again ; 
44 look, how naked, how good. Ha, ha, 
ha, . pshaw ! 0 Lord God, 0 Lord 

God !” it resumed, as if chanting in a 
choir. 14 0 Lord God, Lord of my life, 
look upon my misery ! O, ho, ho, ha, 
ha, pshaw ! But bless this house in the 
seventh hour !” 

44 What is that ?” I asked the liberal 
hostess who came in with the samovar. 

44 That, my dear sir,” she replied, in 
a hurried whisper, “ is a blessed, godly 
man. He has not long been in our 
parts, but he has been pleased to visit 
us among the rest, and in such weather ! 
The water is running from him in 
streams, poor dear! And you should 
see his fetters—it is horrible !”. 


“Praise God! praise God !" the 
voice again broke out. 44 Akuleena ! 
Ah, Akuleena, Akuleenooshka—my 
friend ! And where is our paradise, our 
beautiful paradise ? Our paradise is in 
the desert. But to this house, as the 
gift of this century, great joy. 
O—o—o !’’ The voice muttered some¬ 
thing inarticulate, and again the drawl¬ 
ing, yawning sounds were succeeded by 
hoarse laughter. This laughter seemed 
to break out involuntarily, and was 
followed each time by spitting, as if in 
indignation. 

44 Oh dear ! Stephen is not there ! 
How unfortunate !" the hostess sudden¬ 
ly uttered to herself, stopping at the door 
with all the signs of the most profound 
attention. 44 Every little word seems to 
bring salvation, but it passes the under¬ 
standing of an old woman like me f * 
Thereupon she hastily withdrew. 

In the partition there was a chink, 
and I placed my eye to it. The fanatic 
was seated on a bench with his back 
toward me, and I could only see his 
massive, shaggy head, like a beer kettle, 
and his broad, stooping shoulders 
covered with wet patched rags. In front 
of him, on the mud floor, an infirm 
woman was kneeling. Her dress, an 
old peasant’s gown, was also wet, and 
she wore a dark-colored kerchief pulled 
right over her eyes. She was trying to 
pull off the fanatic’s boots, and her fin¬ 
gers slipped on the miry, slimy leather. 

The hostess stood beside her with her 
hands folded on her breast, reverently 
contemplating the godly man who, as 
before, muttered some incoherent 
speech or other. 

At last the woman in the gown suc¬ 
ceeded in pulling off the boots. She 
almost fell backward, but recovered 
herself and began unwinding the 
fanatic’s leg wrappers. A wound ap¬ 
peared on his instep. I turned away. 

44 Would you not like to refresh your¬ 
self with tea, my father?” said the 
hostess cringingly. 

44 What is she thinking of ?” rejoined 
the fanatic. “ Pampering the sinful 
body. Oho ! rather break all its bones 
—and she offers tea! Ah, ah, worthy 
old woman, Satan is strong within us ! 
On him fall hunger, cold, on him the 
floodgates of heaven, heavy drenching 
showers, and still he lives ! Remember 
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the day of intercession ! Thou shalt 
have, thou shalt have much !” 

The hostess gave a faint groan of 
wonder. 

41 But listen to me ! Give everything 
away, give your head, your shirt away ! 
Even though they do not ask, give 
away, for God is looking ! Will it take 
long to sweep away thy roof ? Thy 
benefactor gave the bread, well then, 
put it into the oven ! But He sees all ! 
He see-ee-ees ! Whose eye is in the 
triangle? Speak . . . whose?’ 4 

The hostess furtively crossed herself 
under her neckcloth. 

14 The old enemy, he is like Adamant! 
A-da-mant ! A-da-mant !” repeated 
the fanatic several times, gnashing his 
teeth. 14 The old serpent! But God 
has risen from the dead. But God has 
risen from the dead, and will scatter 
His enemies ! I will call up all the dead ! 
I will grapple with His enemy. . . . 
Ha-ha-ha, pshaw !” 

44 Have you not a little oil?” said 
another, scarcely audible, voice. 4 4 Give 
me a little to anoint the wound. I have 

clean rag.” 

I again looked through the chink ; 
the woman in the peasant’s dress was 
still busying herself with the fanatic’s 
wounded foot. Magdalena, I thought 
to myself. 

" Immediately, immediately, my 
dear,” exclaimed the hostess, and, 
coming into my room, took a small 
spoonful of oil out of the lamp in front 
of the saint’s picture. 

“ Who is that waiting on him?” I 
asked; 

41 1 do not know, sir, who she is, but 
she seems to be seeking salvation, no 
doubt in expiation of some sin ; and, 
besides, he is a holy man !” 

44 Akuleenooshka, my treasure, my 
darling, my beloved daughter,” repeated 
the fanatic meanwhile, suddenly burst¬ 
ing into tears. The woman kneeling 
before him, turned her eyes on him. 
Good heavens ! where had I seen those 
eyes ? 

The hostess approached her with the 
spoon of oil. She finished her opera¬ 
tion and, raising herself from the floor, 
asked if there was a clean lumber*room 
and a little hay. ‘Vassil Meekeeteech 
likes to rest on hay,” she said. 

‘Why, of course,” replied the 


hostess ; and turning to the fanatic, 
44 Pray, my father, dry yourself, and go 
to rest.” 

He groaned and slowly rose from the 
bench ; his fetters clanked, and turning 
his face toward me and searching for the 
saint’s picture with his eyes, he began 
to cross himself with a large cross on 
the back of his hand. I at once recog¬ 
nized him. 

It was the very same fellow Vassil 
who had once shown me my deceased 
tutor. 

His features showed but little change, 
but their expression had become still 
more strange and horrible. The lower 
part of his bloated face was overgrown 
with a bristly beard. Tattered, dirty, 
wild, he inspired me with more repug¬ 
nance than terror. He ceased crossing 
himself, but his vacant look wandered 
about the floor and in the corners, as if 
in expectation of something. 

14 Vassil Meekeeteech, exclaimed 
the woman in the peasant’s dress, with 
a reverence, "pray come!” He sud¬ 
denly nodded his head, and turned 
round a little, but his feet became en¬ 
tangled and he began to stagger. His 
companion immediately sprang to him 
and held him under the arm. Judging 
by her voice and bearing she seemed 
still a young woman, but it was almost 
impossible to catch sight of her face. 

4< Akuleenooshka, my fiiend!” again 
exclaimed the fanatic in a trembling 
voice, and, opening his mouth wide and 
beating his breast with his fist, began a 
hollow moaning as if from the depths 
of his soul. They both left the room 
following the hostess. 

I lay on my hard couch and pondered 
long over what I had seen. My mesmer¬ 
ist had ended by becoming a fanatic ; 
'that is where the power had led him 
which one could not but admit he pos¬ 
sessed. 

On the following morning I prepared 
to depart. If still poured with rain as 
it had done all night, but I could not de¬ 
lay longer. When my servant brought 
me water to wash with* I noticed that a 
peculiar smile, indicative of suppressed 
derision, was playing on his features. 
I understood that smile perfectly well; 
it meant that my servant had learned 
something which did not redound to the 
credit of his superiors, and he was evi- 
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dently burning with impatience to tell it 
me. 

“ Well, what is it ?” I asked at last. 

“ You saw the fanatic of last night ?” 
he began. 

“ I saw him ; what then ?” 

“But did you also see his com¬ 
panion ?” 

“ I saw her as well.” 

“ She is a lady, of good family.” 

“What?” 

“ I assure you it is a fact; some 
tradesmen arrived this morning from 
T—and recognized her, and even men¬ 
tioned tne name of her family, but I 
have forgotten it.” 

It flashed across me like lightning. 
“ Is the fanatic still here, or has he 
gone already ?” I asked. 

“ I don’t think he has gone yet; just 
now he was sitting in the doorway, 
littering such wisdom that it was past 
comprehension. He lays jt on thick, 
for that’s just what pays well.” My 
servant belonged to the same category 
of cultured valets as Ardalioun. 

“ And is the lady with him ?” 

“She is with him and officiating in 
like manner.” 

I went out on to the steps and saw 
the fanatic. He was sitting on the 
bench in the doorway and, propping 
himself on it with both hands, was 
swinging his downcast head to and fro, 
for all the world like a wild beast in a 
cage. His shaggy locks of curly hair 
hid his eyes and shook, from side to 
side, as did also his pendulous lips, from 
which issued a strange, almost inhuman 
muttering. His companion had just 
finished washing herself in an earthen 
vessel suspended from a pole, and with¬ 
out throwing her kerchief over her head, 
was making her way back to the door 
by a narrow plank laid across the dark 
puddles of the manure yard. I looked 
at that head, now quite bare, and in¬ 
voluntarily clasped my hands in astonish¬ 
ment. Before me stood Sophie V T ! 

She turned quickly, and fixed on me 
her blue eyes with the old vacant stare. 
She had grown very thin, her skin had 
become hard and had acquired a yellow¬ 
ish red tinge from exposure to the sun, 
her nose had grown sharp, and her lips 
more strongly marked ; yet she had not 
grown ugly, but Jo her former expres¬ 
sion of pensive wonder was united one 


of resolute, almost bold, concentrated 
enthusiasm. There was no longer any 
trace of the childlike in that face. I 
approached her. 

“Sophie Vladimir,” I exclaimed, 
“can it be you? In that dress—in 
such company.” 

She shuddered, looked at me still 
more fixedly, as if wishing to call to 
mind who it was speaking to her, and 
then, without answering a single word, 
ran toward her companion. 

“ Akuleenooshka,” he began to stam¬ 
mer, sighing deeply, “ our sins, sins—” 

“ Vassil Mikitich, let us go away this 
minute ! Do you hear ? This minute, 
this minute !” she exclaimed, with one 
hand pulling her kerchief over her fore¬ 
head, and with the other seizing the 
fanatic under the eloow. “ Let us go 
away, Vassil Mikitich, we are in danger 
here.” 

“I am going, my dear, I am going, 
replied'the fanatic submissively, and, 
bending forward with his whole body, 
raised himself from the bench. “ Only 
just let me tie up the little chain.” 

I went up to Sophie once more, told 
her my name, implored her to hear me 
out, to speak one word to me. I 
pointed to the rain pouring in torrents, 
entreated her to spare her health and 
that of her companion, and reminded her 
of her father. But a wicked, remorse¬ 
less spirit seemed to possess her. With¬ 
out paying the slightest heed to me, 
pressing her lips together and breathing 
fitfully, she, in an undertone and with 
biief imperious words, urged on the dis¬ 
contented fanatic, girded him, held up 
his fetters, placed on his head a child’s 
cloth cap with a broken peak, thrust a 
stick into his hands, threw a wallet over 
her own shoulders, and went out of the 
door with him into the street. I had 
ho right to stop her, besides which it 
would have served no purpose, and at 
my last desperate entreaty she did not 
even turn her head. Supporting the 
“ godly man ” under the arm, she 
stepped through the -black mud of the 
street* and in a few moments, through 
the dim light of a misty morning, 
through the frequent gusts of the falling 
rain, loomed before me for the last time 
the two figures of the fanatic and of 
Sophie V. They turned the corner of a 
projecting hut arid vanished forever, 
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Not knowing what to think, I turned 
back into my room. It was all a mys¬ 
tery to me ; I did not understand how 
such a well-educated, well-to-do young 
girl could throw away everything and 
everybody—the paternal roof, family, 
and friends— give up all the customs and 
comforts of existence, and for what ? 
To follow the footsteps of a half¬ 
witted vagabond, and become his de¬ 
voted attendant. Nor could one for a 
moment admit the supposition that the 
motive of such a step came from her 
heart, or that it was a perverted inclina¬ 
tion—love or fear. A glance at the re¬ 
pulsive figure of the godly man sufficed 
at once to dispel such an* idea. No, 
Sophie remained chaste, and, as she had 
once told me, to her all things were 
pure. I did not comprehend, but I did 
not blame, her behavior any more than 
that of other girls who sacrificed them¬ 
selves to that which they considered 


right, in which they saw their vocation. 
I could not but regret that she had 
chosen such a path, yet I could not 
deny her my admiration, nay more, my 
esteem. Her words to me of humiliation 
and self-denial were no empty phrases 
—in her there was no disparity of words 
and deeds. She sought a guide and 
leader, and found one—in whom, good 
heavens ! She had indeed resolved to 
tread and trample herself under foot. 
In (he course of time rumors reached 
me that the family had at last succeeded 
in finding out and bringing home the 
strayed sheep, but she did not live long, 
and died without uttering a word to,any 
one, with a vow of silence on her lips. 

Peace to thy heart; poor, enigmatical 
creature ! Vassil Mikitich, unless carried 
off by epilepsy, is probably fanaticising 
to this day ; the iron health of such 
people is in truth amazing .—Merry 
England . 
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sivc swamp, and a* Heze thought there might be rab* 
bits there* if not deer, we struck oil* for it at a veil, 
ture. 

After going for an hour or two through the thick 
woods, we came out on a great open marsh,—instead 
of a swamp,—hundreds of acres in extent. It was 
frozen out, but had tufts and bundles of dry bog- 
gras.* ami cat-tails sticking up through thrice; and 
here and there, too, were old drift stumps and logs, 
stranded about little island like dumps of gray alder 
and bearberry bushes. 

Far across this dreary tract we could seethe lake 
in the distauce. It did md look like much of a place 
for game, but we thought we would keep on till we 
reached the lake, now that we had started for it. 

Half or three-quarters of a mile out on the marsh 
we came upon an open stream, running through it, 
which looked black and deep, and was |* i rhups fifty 
or sixty feet wide; and just then we heard the faint, 
far off cry of a wild goose. 

••(icese!” exclaimed Heze. '‘Whirr are they ?” 

We stared around, ami as we did so, my eje caught 
sight of them, far away on the southern horizon, a 
large (lock, Hying in correct triangle. 

••They're going north !” eried Heze. "They've hern 
Hying all night. We can call’em down, tietuut of 
sight and let’s try it 

A little way oil’ lay a drilt pi no, about the great 
roots of which stood a clump of dry rushes. We 
dived in amongst these, hesidr the roots, and then be¬ 
gan to shout and scream in imitation of geese: 

Quark—qua r—t/itar—tjiuirk! 

Quon A—v iti * id—'jit < i id’ / 

Quark—t/ttttr—tjtittr—fjHttrl:! 

The thick was sweeping on in steady, grand flight, 


We peeped about the bushes a moment, then went up 
to the stub. 

From It on the side next to the stream, there was a 
smooth path down to the open water; and all aliout 
the stump lay scattered bits and wads of brown fur, 
with here and there a Inine, or a with webUd 
toes, lletwveil two roots of the stub, w Inch branched 
off oil the side of it next to the path, there w as a hole 
as large as one's body, leading down luaieatli the 
stump. 

"This is his place!” exclaimed Ileze. "And those 
are otters* feet am! toes, ltut 1 didn’t know u wolf 
caught otters before. See the wads of fur.” 

As we stood looking about the stu.ip, there sud¬ 
denly begun, down under it, the drollest squeaking 
noise that I ever heard; u queer, guttural qmnA, 
7*mr4*, qmuk % a* if first from one throat, then another; 
ami it continued in a droll way. 

"Kittle ptip-wolves, maybe,** lleze said. Hut it did 
not sound much like the noises I supposed young 
wolves would make. 

We thrust sticks into the hole, aud the squeaking 
ceased fur a time; but began again alter a few min¬ 
utes. 

"Ix t's have 'em out, whatever they an*!” Itr/r ex¬ 
claimed; and w e fell to w ork to enlarge the hole down 
into the burrow, by cutting olf the roots of the stub, 
ltut we had only one small hatchet to work with. 
First Ileze would hack till his arm ached; then 1 
would take it. 

We worked there for more than three hours, ami 
at last hacked oil* the roots all round, aud poked the 
stub over, disclosiug quite a large hole. 

There maned to Ik* a pretty capacious den beneath 
the stump; but with poles we could nuw prod into it, 
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My adventure happened while we were "digging 
gum” round Mamwankl Like, far up the (iatineau 
liner; and if this sketch should happen to catch the 
eye of my old time comrade in the spruce-gam luisi 
ne.>, 1’e/e MeKinny,—now in the lumber trade at 
Montreal,— he will not tail to recall that day's adven¬ 
tures, with other memories of our old "den,*’ there 
at the head of the lake. 

The "den” was our camp, or hut, which we had 
built between two high, steep rocks, that stood ten or 
a dozen feet apart a little way from the shore. 

Over these rocks wc had made a roof of poles and 
sheets of spruce bark, to keep out the rain, On the 
I Kick side we piled old logs, one ujiou another, ami on 
the front side we stood up other logs, leaving just a 
small dunrway. 

It was a queer house, but it was a warm one, and that 
was the important thing with us. For this was no 
later than the goth or giith of April, and there was 
still some snow* in the woods and lec in the lake. 
We had come up the river on the ice a fortnight be- 
fore, drawing a half-barrel of crackers and two hams, 
b\ wav of supplies, on a "toboggan.” 

Tliis is the best time of year for digging gum, and 
it is easier, too, going up a river on tin* Ice than to 
pull up In a canoe against the current. Reside*, the 
moose flies ami mosquitoes have not jet come, and it 
i* al'ii better going about in the woods mornings on 
the frozen snow crust. 

We intended to stay a month in the woods,—till 
into May,—when the ice would be out and the sap 
starting in the trees. Then we could peel a large 
spruce, make a canoe of the bark, aud take our gum 
in it down to Ottawa, and thence send it to Montreal, 
where we had been promised two shillings (fifty 
cents) a pound for it. 

it was by no means a pleasure trip, but bard work 
i very day. We huiied to bring on; three hundred 
pound* of clean gum—ready for chewing. 

Ileze ami I were la this busine>s for four years. It 
was always an object with us to get into new* terri¬ 
tory, where other "gummer*,’* or lumbermen, had 
not been. 

From our ( feu, at the head of the lake, we were 
now making daily trips into the dense spruce forest 
in all directions. Such jaunts give one a wonderful 
apjietite, aud we began to see that our ham uud 
crackers would hardly last a month at the rate we 
were using them. 

"We must take a day and try to shoot something,” 
Ileze had been saying now for three or lour evenings, 
and one morning we loaded our guns and set off to 
hunt. 

Thus far we had seen nothing in the way of game, 
except once in a while u little, |mor sprure partridge, 
—though wc had several times heard bears at night, 
ltut there was another lake five or six miles to the 
northeastward, where there was said to be au ex ten- 



AHVKNITKK: 

with now and then a iron/ from the leading gander: 
quonk—qmaikt 

At first our cries seemed to produce no effect on 
them; and for my own part I was not surprised, for 
we made but ajKwr imitation. 

As they came nearer, we redoubled our screams, 
and now saw that they heard us. The orderly trian¬ 
gle l>ent Into a curve, aud instead of keeping steadily 
on, the flock swept round iu a great circle aud came 
nearer and lower. 

"Keep It up!” exclaimed Ileze. 

We tjttarkcti ourselves hoarse. Hut the geese, thir¬ 
ty or forty of them, were now all aiiswering us. 
Twice they th*w round the marsh, lower and nearer 
eaeli time, till at last they ceased to flap their wings 
and sailed slowly over us, with their long necks 
craned out aud their heads on one side, looking down 
for their quarking friend*—not twenty yards off! 

When they saw* their mistake, and espied us crouch¬ 
ing there by the log, so clo*eto them, the flapping 
and noise they made in their haste to get away was 
terrific! 

Hut they were too late. Ileze fired. Two out of 
the flock fell into a clump of cattails, whiten third, 
flapping heavily dow nward with one disabled w ing, 
came to the ice at a distance of twenty or thirty rods, 
and ran to hide itself in a tuft of grass. 

Heze dropped his gun uud gave chase after this last 
one; aud by the time I had picked up the two which 
had falh u among the cat-tail*, lie w;|s coming back 
w ith the wounded goose. Suddenly, above the noise 
the goose made, I heard him shout to me,— 

"What’s that? I*ook there!” he cried, pointing 
out across the hog. 

Turning to look, I saw a rather large gray animal 
at a distance, Imundhig away along the open stream. 
It looked larger—longer, at least—than the largest 
dog I have ever seen. It scoured away down the 
stream, aud went out of bight in some bushes half a 
mile off. 

"Was that a wolf?” said I, ns Ileze came up. 

"I don’t know,” said he, "maybe. It cainc out of 
that little bush Island, right off there by the stream. 
’Twas tlie noise we and the geese made that started 
him out—and no wonder.” 

"(jot a den there, primps,” said I. 

Wc started for the bush-island. It was just a knoll 
iu the bog, beside tlie stream. A pine had once 
grown on top of the knoll. The stub still stood there, 
surrouuded by Uder uud thick choke-berry bushes. 


in a not;. 

and when wc poked to one side, wc could hear Hie 
creatures chatter their teeth aud scurry round to the 
other side. Wc had glimpses of them, too, and they 
did not seem to be very large. 

Ileze then got down with the gun Into the hole. 
Hut that did not work well; for he was in Ids own 
light, and I suppose that he did not quite like the 
chattering they made. 

On getting out, he declared that the animals were 
either beaver or otter, and we then concluded that 
this was their own proper den, aud that the wolf had 
been there watching for them. 

At length wc secured one of the animals. It was 
an otter, sleek aud glossy, with deep, chest nut brown 
fur and an inordinately thick tall. 

After u time we secured the others—five in all. 

There seemed to be no more in the hole, ami gat li¬ 
ering up our prizes, we began to think w hat next w as 
to be done. It was time, for the sun had set,and twi¬ 
light was coming on. We had spoil the whole after¬ 
noon there. 

One cracker apiece was all wc* had eaten since 
morning; and when we ut last reached mir hut and I 
threw my load down, I wus so faint and tired that it 
seemed as if f could not liuvc gone another half-mile 
to save my life. 

The day had lieen so filled with adventures that we 
were hardly looking for anything more. Hut a most 
unwelcome skirmish was still in store for us. After 
throwing down our loads, we sat resting for some 
minutes. Heze then got up and went to pull away 
the logs that we had stood up be fore our uiien door- 
wav on b aling that morning. 

When lie stirred those logs,alow hut unmistakably 
ugly growl greeted him from in*hle our house. It 
Startled uud frightened ti* both, for it wus now quite 
dark. 

"What is that?” Heze exclaimed, retreating in 
haste from the black doorway. 

"A bear, like enough,” said I. * 

We picked tip hatchet uml gun in a twinkling and 
stood on our defence. 

Hut the creature did not come out, though it 
grow Ini steadily now. We soon divided that it could 
not be a bear. I then threw hi chip* and stones, hop- 
, iug to draw it out where Heze could lire ut it; but it 
would not come out. 

At length we kindled a fire hi front, so that the 
light would shine in; uud with the bright fire-light, 
. wc grew bolder. 
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"lake a pole,** said Heze, "and go round on the 
back side and punch iu between the log*.” 

1 went round, a* directed, ami fell to punching 
through into the hut; aud alter a few thru*t*, I 
heard Heze lire. 

Kutmiiig round, pdo in hand, behold there lay a 
hlackish gray animal in the doorway. It was rather 
larger than an otter, and had very short, stout legs, 
w itli claws as large a* a hear’#; and altogether, for a 
beast ut* that size, it w as an ugly animal to look at. 
We decided that it must be a carcajou. 

The brute had eaten up our ham to tlie last serai*— 
a loss for which We felt hut poorly repaid hy its skin. 

Hither the second or third morn iug after, we wvre 
wakened by hearing a strange noise outside our ramp, 
and on looking out, saw another carcajou, sitting ou 
a stone a few yards off. The mdse it made was 
neither a growl nor a squeak, but seemed to i>*ue 
from deep down in its throat. He/e look the gnu 
and shot it where it sat. 

?duce then 1 have heard hunters say that these car* 
r.gous always live in pairs, ami that if joii trap or 
shoot one, the other will be sure to come round to the 
spot where it i mate was killed before many dais. 
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For tlio Companion, 

ADVENTURES IN THE LATE CUBAN 
WAR. 

II. 

Tin* Culian patriot!* were of two classes, tlio actual 
ih*wwi7»»w in arms, lighting and hiding in the eastern 
interior of the island; and tin* /uWu//fs*, or active 
sympathizers, who work mi smelly for the cause at 
Havana, Matanxas, Santiago and all the other cities 
and towns garrisoned hy the Spanish troops. 

The Spanish were, if possible, more relentless 
toward the luhnY*u\fts than toward the rebels In arms, 
lhit there was little choice. An nlTcndi r of either sort 
was shot or gibbeted when caught; those who were 
merely sus|MTted of being secret helpers of the rebel¬ 
lion were so treated. It was a part of the Spaniard war 
|Miliey completely to isolate the /uWuii/m from their 
fellow-patriots in the interior. 

Most vigilant guard and picket-duty was done on all 
their lines; and it was only with much risk and many 
losses that we kept up communication with our friends 
and co-laborers hi the towns and districts heM by the 
enemy. Notwithstanding our shrewdest schemes for 
transmitting and receiving letters and papers, weeks 
often passed with no intelligence from the outer world. 

At the time of w hich I w rite, we were operating on 
the river Canto, and thence cast toward Xiarriha ami 
Cohrc, while constantly menacing the Spanish garri¬ 
son at Manzanillo, a town on the coast. At the last 
named place there is a fortress (t’astillo (ieronaj, 
which the enemy secured, although ue often raided 
into the very suburbs of the town, and hud destroyed 
all the outlying plantations. 

There were rive or six active Inhnrmit** in Manzanil¬ 
lo with whom we managed to keep in communication. 

With one of these Itthnmutt -*—siibsetpieiilly shot — 
dosS lVrcz, through a negro named l’edro Kamon, 
who lived at a ruined outside tin* town, 1 con¬ 

ducted my com*s|H»ndeiice and navi veil the entire mail 
of that part of Cuba Fibre for the First half of 1*7;!. 

This Is the way we managed it: 

Three or four miles northeast of the town had for¬ 
merly stood the itnjntio of /Wo Hhftno, which the 
Spanish had themselves burned three years before. 

Cpon the plantation stood all alone a palm, or ceibn, 
an Immense old hulk of a tree, half dead and hollow. 

The trunk of tills tree was at least ten feel in diam¬ 
eter near the ground; audits height, up to the First 
great fork, where two huge branches Issued, was not 
much less than a liundml feet. 

Manuel, one of my colored noftbi* bn, who was often 
sent out ns a scout, had discovered this tree, am) turned 
it into ft watch-tower for his ow n private use. The 
hole inside the trunk extended up to the forks of the 
great brandies. Manuel had first climbed up Inside, 
coon fashion, but afterward facilitated matters by 
banging a line w ith loops in it inside the hole. 

One day, while we were out reconnoitring, Manuel 
told me of “his tree;" we crept forward through the 
cane to it, and climbed up. The hole at the top issued 
In a perfect snarl of a thick, green parasitic plant. 

There \v;is space to get out on the big branches, and 
even to statni erect U|hui them, and yet be completely 
bidden in the dense mass of thick stems and broad 
green leaves. In short, it furnished an admirable look¬ 
out. i>erfeetly safe, loo, so Imigas the trail at the bot¬ 
tom was not discovered. 

From this high perch the Spanish lines, though 
nearly a mile away, seemed very near; and through 
my glass the town of Man/anillo, Fort lierona, the 
; liarlmr and a wide extent of ocean outside were dU- 
1 tinetly visible. 

I Very frequently thereafter I used to come here ar.d 
* ensconce myself in this old crib to reconnoitre, and 
also for pleasure* It was a satisfaction merely to have 
1 a peep at the cool blue sea. Moreover, I could watch 
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the Spanish sentinels at their picket*station8 along the 
lim-s below, ami gain some needed information. 

Afterwards this old tree became the frontier “post- 
office” of Cuba Libre. Of course, there was no regu¬ 
lar receipt of letters. But I’cdro Kamon’s lint was in 
sight from the tree, distant ataut three miles across 
the cane-fields; ami whenever there was anything for 
us, IVrez gave It hi charge of Pedro at his hut, ami 
lVdro'a w ife then washed one of his red cotton neck- 
kerchiefs ami hung it out on a line to dry at the back 
of the hut. That was the mutt signal. Manuel would, 
on the following night, creep stealthily over to lYdro's 
hut amt get the mail package, which was carefully eon- 
eealed inside a bundle of green cane stalks, so that, if 
the carrier were discovered, the soldiers might deem 
him only a cane tldcf and possibly overlook the letters 
altogether. 

Treed by Itloodlmuml*. 

■This kind of postal service went on for months un¬ 
discovered, ami might have continued indetinitely but 
for our own carelessness. Kor at length l allowed 
Manuel to cross tin* enemy's lines hy day. The only 
dangerous place was where the path crossed the “beat” 
of flic Spanish pickets; and as the post# were about a 
quarter of a mile apart, be contrived to get across with¬ 
out being seen. 

Indeed, the only tiling we really feared was the dogs. 
The Spanish had tagun to use bloodhounds for trail¬ 
ing the patriots, in the forest and on their marches 
across the country. These ugly brutes were our w orst 
foes for a time, and aided in the surprise, or tracking 
down, of many a smalt detachment. Our negro troops 
dreaded them exceedingly. 

One day, after Manuel had got the mail (among oth¬ 
er things a few sheets of while paper, of which l was 
more in need than of anything else), I took a fancy to 
remain at the old tree ami there write a few letters, in¬ 
stead of going directly back with him to our hot camp 
in the forest. 

I m nt Manuel away will) the rest of the mail. He 
was a faithful fellow,—the same Manuel who hail 
helped carry me off the Held at t'a I liar,—and as he 
turned away he asked if he should come back for me 
later in the day. 

“Xo, Manuel,” I said, laughing. “Don’t you think 
I know the way back?” Then, by a curious after¬ 
thought, I ealled after him, ami said th.it if I did not 
arrive by four o'clock he might come after ine—if he 
chose. 

That was a curious kind of order to give to a private 
soldier—“//■ h? vhu\f I did not give it as an order, 
however; 1 thought that he might come or not, as he 
pleaded. Bill it was that little unpremeditated “if he 
chose” which saved my life that time. 

So there I was, comfortably perched in the tree, 
screened and shaded tty the thick green of the para* 
sites and busy on my letters. There was more room 
than any one might at first suppose, for the larger of 
the great branches was fully three feet in diameter, and 
the plant had formed a thick mat across Mb. 1 could 
c"cti stretch out and lie at length if I wished. 

While I was trying to tell the truth about tbe Cuban 
war for the benefit of the readers of a London paper, 
in whoso service I was a correspondent, I heard the 
distant haying of bloodhounds. The Spanish were 
patrolling their lines, as they were ill the habit of do¬ 
ing daily. I did not at first pay much attention to it, 
being busy with my work. But at length a nearer 
strain of their deep-throated and most unwelcome mu¬ 
sic led me to jieep out of my next to sit if I could dis¬ 
cern them any where. Xot far away I saw four or live 
of the brutes dashing along the picket line, while five 
mounted troopers in blue cotton uniforms and 
)■-,< rode along behind them. 

They were about a mile distant from the tree. After 
looking at them for a moment, I resumed my writing 
and did not notice the noise again, till suddenly 1 
heard them in the cane not more than a hundred rmU 
from the ceiha! it then fix-died on my mind that they 
had taken Manuel's trail across the lines, and would 
Inevitably follow it to the tree! 

Strange and fuulish as it may seem, I had been so 
absorbed in my work that I had not thought of that 


Ink! into the branch outside me. Then another 
sent a bull, (*///•/ through the leaves over my head. 
They tired four or live times; but I was in no great 
fear of their bullets. As I lay, there was but one 
chink through w hich they could have hit me, and tbe 
great leaves effectually hid that. 

Mill, the tahavior of the hounds caused them to 
suspeet that some one was in the tree. 

Then they tried another way. Smoke began to come 
up tbe hole. The soldiers had kindled a fire inside the 
tree at the bottom, thinking to stitle me, or perhaps 
burn me out. But I was nut in the hole, although near 
the month of it. The smoke rose dear of me. I was 
afraid for a time that the blaze would run up the hollow 
trunk and burn around me; but (he old trunk proved 
too damp to carry lire long, although the blaze was 
kept up for half an hour or more. 

Then my hunters took counsel fora time, and going 
away to a distance, again reconnoitred the top. 

In what a state of suspense I remained all this lime, 
I will not try to tell. Yet, if they did not cut the tree 
down, I had hopes that they would give me up after a 
while; and I believed that they were too lazy to at¬ 
tempt felling such a tree. 

But I did their industry an injustice. After a long 
time, two of them rode away, leaving the others on the 
watch. In tlie course of an hour, these two came hack 
with hand-axes and food. The significance of this 
conduct greatly increased my fears. 

The soldiers having refreshed themselves with the 
food and spirits, the scent of w hich even rose to my 
roosting-plaee, two of them fell to work to chop down 
the ceiha. Still I reflected that the trunk was enor¬ 
mously large—nine or ten feet in diameter, though the 
inside was hollow; and I dared even now* to hope that 
these amateur woodmen w ould he tired out before they 
finished the long job.beforc them. 

They hueked away at the old hollow trunk, and 


I approaching nearer to certainty of a fall every minute. 

If my hair did not turn gray from terror, i: imtM be 
' because it was not the right kind of hair for Mich a 
transformation. I am sure I felt snlticieiitly alarmed. 

But already it lunl drawn towards sunset; and if the 
Spaniards did not get the tree cut down limit after 
dark, I thought that they might perhaps defer the 
work till morning, and if they stationed a guard at the 
tree, I meant to try conclusions with it during the 
night. 

M amici'* Stratagem. 

| While these thoughts and half-tarn hopes were 
I passing in my mind, a ritle-shot suddenly cracked from 
out toward the edge of the woods, followed by five or 
six more in as many seconds, and a ringing yell of 
” IVru <V«f /./An-/” three or lour times repeated 
w ith as many more shots. 

“CVf/U IM>r* /" I yelled in response. “Surround 
them! Surround them!” I'nder any other circum¬ 
stances I should have been convulsed with laughter to 
see how those Spanish troopers left their work and 
scattered through the cane, followed by llie negro axe¬ 
men. But I was too busy dropping my rope down the 
inside of the ceiha to indulge in mirth. In less than a 
minute I was on the ground, running in the op|Mt>iic 
direction, shouting, “(Vet /.i7»n at the top of my 
lungs, to keep my supposed rescuers from shilling at 
1 me by mistake. 

[ At the edge of the woods, I ran upon Manuel, cram- 
i ming cartridges into toy Winchester retwating carbine 
j which he had brought along; and a* I came up. he 
raised the piece and sent sixteen more shots into Hu- 
air. 

We then took to the woods, in the direction of tmr 
camp, but had run some little distance before 1 learned 
th>it M'litui J n)>n *t ntt <( (fw fnth * ri fit rimj Jtin'r ! 

I’unolually at four o'clock, he had set off to escort 
me back to camp. Oil coming out near the cciba, he 
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before! 

The consequences of being discovered now presented 
themselves very distinctly indeed! My lirst impulse 
was to slide down the rope and make all speed for 
camp. Kor to be treed there implied rapture, and cap- 
lure meant death. But [ saw on the instant that es- 
cape was impossible. The dogs were coming at full 
cry along (lie little path through the cane, and would 
Ik? u|H>n me before I could get down ami run half-way 
to the edge of the woods. I had only my revolver fur 
a weapon, and the Hrst shot would draw after me not 
only the five troopers, but half-a-dozen men off the 
picket line! 

Without a moment's hesitation I pulled up the line 
inside the cciba trunk; and then looking to my revol- 
ver, I lay still. Kor I thought that the hounds might 
perhaps take Manuel’s track into the woods and go 
past the tree; and I know that no one could either see 
or bit me where l Kit at the forks of the branches. 

The hounds dashed up to the foot of the tree, and 
for some time I heard them mouthing ataut it. 
Koon they all challenged loudly. They raced and 
tore ataut in the cane, playing off at times, but soon 
coming back. I think that the brutes smelled me up 
there. 

I dared not peep down lest I should be seen; for I 
heard the troopers riding through the canc, talking 
and crying out to the dogs. Soon they came to the 
root of the tm* and reconnoitred it; and it is not tin- 
likely that they found tracks and possibly bits of letter 
envelopes. After a few minutes one cried out—as if 
with Ids head in the hole—for his voice came up very 
distinctly,— 

"(jnhn m t " (Who's there?) 

Naturally I did not respond to Ids challenge. I kept 
very still. I knew they could see nothing; ami l lioped 
they would conclude that no one was up there. They 
called out several times, sharply, then one fired his 
carbine up the hole. I did not care for that; only 
smoke caiuc out at the top. 

Then they rode away from the root of the tree into 
the cane, to some distance on each side—in order to 
get a better view of the top of It. I nestled well In 
shelter of the two great brandies In the densest part of 
the greenery, and remained perfectly still, reproaching 
myself for being such an idiot as to get Into my pres- 
cot predicament. 

Presently one of the soldiers fired, and his ball came 


every stroke sounded ominously like ray death-knell. 
Two worked at a time, and the others relieved them, 
every five or ten minutes. I, meantime, thought with 
all my might, trying to devise some scheme to get out 
of my predicament. But I emild not see a chance. If 
t surrendered, I r.honld surely be shot; and if I stayed 
in the tree till It was cut down, the fall of a hundred 
feet would certainly break my neck. Kvcu the veteran 
Davy Crockett would, I think, have called this a “reg¬ 
ular quandary.” There was someth In g very exasper¬ 
ating ataut the “fix,” too. It was ridiculous, and no¬ 
body likes to meet his end ridiculously. 

As I had hoped, the soldiers got tired of the axe- 
work. After about an hour, one of them rode away to 
the town, and in the course of an hour more, came 
t>aek with four negroes whom they set at work on the 
tree. Two other tampers—one of them a otpif'in, I 
think—accompanied them. As the blacks were much 
better axemen than the Spaniards, my case was made 
even more desperate. 

How long the tree would stand, I could make but a 
faint guess. I began to expect to feel It going every 
moment. At Iasi my great peril made me reckless, 
anil I determined to signalize my apparently certain 
departure out of this world by an attack upon my 
persecutors. 0|H'nihg a hole in the mat of leaves and 
stems, at one side of the big branch on whieh I lay, I 
pointed my revolver down and shot at the Spanish 
otpit'in. 

This demonstration produced an instant effect. It 
was the first sign of life which the tree-top had shown. 
A shout rose. Instantly half-a-dozen carbines cracked, 
and the way the tails cut through the steins and zipped 
Into the branch under my body, was far from rcassur- 
ing. 

But I was getting wild from the danger of my posi¬ 
tion; I coil hi see my enemies, and they could not see 
me; and I fired as fast as I could get sight of any of 
them through my loophole in the vim s. The negro 
choppers ran away at first ; but the rttpUnn % whom I 
did not have the good success to hit, soon ascertained 
from which side of the tree my shots came, and sta- 
Honed the axemen on the other side of the trunk. The 
work then went on apace, shots whizzing up past me 
every few moments from not in the field where the 
soldiers had taken shelter in the cane. 

Thus an hour or two more dragged by. The chop¬ 
ping meanwhile went on steadily and my suspense was 


was not long discovering the condition of affairs. 
Tearing that If lie went back to camp for help, he 
might arrive too late to save ine, the plucky fellow 
.ventured on a stratagem, uml with the aid of the re- 
|H*aling c;irldm- and a free um* of hi* lungs, lm had 
I contrived to represent a considerable company of 
patriots. 

1 It was a fortunate niw, for me, at least; fur from 
the hasty glance which 1 tastowed on the trunk of the 
cciba as 1 left It, I should think it could hardly have 
| stood an hour longer. A w eek or two later it fell, hi 
fact, either from its own weakness, or the wind. 

Although profoundly grateful to Manuel, I felt 
ashamed to tell even him the exact circumstance* of 
my being trapped In the tree; and I persuaded him to 
keep quiet ataut my adventure, so that tin* other offi¬ 
cers at our camp might not get hold of the story. 

It Is needless to say that this incident endi-d the 
Dost*office business In that direction. 

-Han Home no. 

(To In? continued.) 
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BT MBS. MASIE PBESTON. 


A GLORIOUS morning in early autumn. 

The bright sun was streaming in 
through the half-closed Venetian blinds, and 
fell in chequered patterns of light and shade 
upon the snowy tablecloth. Two persons 
were seated at the breakfast-table—one a 
man of thirty or thereabouts, tall and stal¬ 
wart, with a pale, resolute face and dark,, 
thoughtful eyes—this was my brother Nor¬ 
man—the other a girl of nineteen, brown¬ 
haired and brown-eyed, with a lithe, willowy 
figure and a bright brunette face—this was 
myself. 

“Maude!” said Norman suddenly, with¬ 
out raising his eyes from the letter he was 
perusing. 

Hooked up from my own closely-written 
sheet and waited to hear more. 

“ Maude 1 ” 

“ Yes, dear; I’m listening. What is it ? ” 
“ Leslie says he has got a short leave and 
will be down with us early next week. Is’nt 
that good news, Maude ? And, what is 
more, he is to bring a companion with 
him.” 

“A companion? Oh, a dog, I suppose! 
Well, I’m awfully glad Leslie is coming, and 
I hope he’ll enjoy himself; but I wish he 
wouldn’t bring that dog. If it begins to 
fight with Pixie, we shall never be out of 
hot water, for I wouldn’t have Pix hurt for 
the world; would I, doggie ? ” 

• Norman smiled mischievously as I caught 
up the tiny black spaniel which lay upon the 
hearthrug. 

“ I don’t think you need to be so alarmed 
for the safety of your favorite, Maude,” he 
said; “for, as well as I can make out, Les¬ 
lie’s companion will not be a four-footed 
animal.” 

“What do you mean, Norman ? ” i cried, 
aghast. “ You don’t mean to say->—” 
“That Leslie has got married? Well, 
not exactly; but this looks odd, doesn’t it ? ” 
He reopened the letter and read:— 

“The Colonel is a brick, and has given 
me a month’s leave, so you may expect me 
at the Beeches early next week. I shall 
bring Rosie with me; so tell Maude to have 
a room got ready. Give her my love, and 
believe me, 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

Leslie Lisle.” 


Here Norman looked up, and, catching 
sight, I suppose, of the blank consternation 
depicted on my forlorn-looking visage, burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. I felt inclined 
to cry. 

“ I don’t see what there is to laugh at, 
Norman,” I said plaintively; “ I think it’s 
perfectly dreadful. I wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved that Leslie could do such a thing. 
How dare he get married without saying a 
word about it to one of his relatives ? He 
might have told us, at all events, even if he 
didn’t ask our advice. But I dare say. after 
all, it isn’t his fault, poor fellow! He was 
led into it by that designing creature.” 
Then suddenly—“ I wish you wouldn’t 
laugh, Norman; this horrid woman is com¬ 
ing here, and I know I shall hate her—and 

I’m very unhappy—and-” A great sob 

effectually prevented the egress of further 
words and stopped Norman’s laughter in a 
moment. 

“ Why, I didn’t mean to hurt you, little 
Maude!” he said, drawing me upon hi3 
knee, and passing his hand gently over my 
hair, as was his fashion when he wished to 
soothe me. “ But you took the whole thing 
for granted with such solemn seriousness 
that I couldn’t help laughing. I’m quite 
sure that Leslie wouldn’t marry without 
consulting us on the subject—that it’s all a 
mistake. Perhaps the fair Rosie is some 
distant cousin of ours who has advanced 
her claim to relationship. I remember my 
father’s telling me of some connections, 
whose name I cannot remember, living not 
very far from where Leslie is at present 
quartered. It might be one of those.” 

“It might,” I said dolefully; but I don’t 
think it is. “There’s one thing certain, 
though; and that is, that whoever it is, she’s 
coming here, and I’m certain to hate her. 
And what shall I do ? I’ll have to be al¬ 
ways with her, you know, because I’m the 
lady of the house. I wish Aunt Marston 
hadn’t chosen this particular time for going 
off on a long visit. If I had her here she’d 
be some sort of a shield.” 

“But can’t you ask some one here in¬ 
stead,” suggested Norman, “ by way of a 
counter-irritant, you know ? ” 

“It’s a splendid plan!” I exclaimed, 
brightening up directly. “I’ll ask Helen 
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Charteris to spend a month with me. I had 
a letter from her this morning, and I’m sure 
she’ll come.” 

“ And will she fight your battles with the 
other lady ? ” 

“Fight my battles! Why, I never saw 
Helen in a passion in my life. Ho, indeed! 
she will act as peacemaker. It would never 
do to have any one here that would lose her 
temper with—with—this woman,” I said, 
with bitter scorn; “for then, you see, they 
would come to me to settle their disputes, 
and I’d be sure to please neither, but just 
get abused by both.” 

“ Hard lines, Maude,”—with a queer little 
smile; but I suppose Miss—Charteris, was it 
you said?—will keep things straight for you?” 

“I’m sure she will,” said I, confidently. 
“ She’s awfully nice, and quite pretty, too, 
besides having a good fortune. If Leslie 
weren’t married already, she would make a 
nice match for him. But perhaps he isn’t; 
at all events, I think I won’t believe it until 
I hear more about it. And, any way I’m 
glad Helen is coming; I’d like her for a sis¬ 
ter-in-law.” 

“You little monkey!” said Horman, 
playfully pinching my cheek as he set me 
down and arose. “You are a confirmed 
match-maker, already. You’ll be marrying 
me next—against my will, too, probably.” 
Then, in a graver tone—“ I have business 
to settle with Edwards, Maude, and I shall 
be occupied all the morning. Don’t fret 
about Leslie; I’m quite certain it’s all a 
mistake.”* And, 'with the same old inexpli¬ 
cable smile hovering about his mouth, he 
turned and left the room. 

I had not much to do that morning; and, 
seeing Horman go out accompanied by his 
steward, and knowing that he would not get 
out of Edward’s clutches for the next three 
hours, I sat down to pen my invitation to 
Helen Charteris. She had been my best 
friend at school, and I still loved her dearly; 
so the prospect of a visit from her was any¬ 
thing but a disagreeable one. I brightened 
considerably under the anticipation, and, by 
the time I joined Horman at luncheon, had 
regained all my cheerfulness once more. 

“ Helen, can this be you? I scarcely re¬ 
cognize you! But there—that’s your own 
old smile! I’d know you anywhere by that. 
"Welcome to ihe Beeches, dear—a hundred 
thousand welcomes! I hope you will enjoy 
your visit.” 


“I’m sure I shall,” said the sweet, clear 
voice. “ I should enjoy visiting you any¬ 
where, you know, Maude; but this is such a 
lovely old place that one couldn’t help being 
happy in it. But why do you say you scarce¬ 
ly recognize me ? Your memory can’t be so 
good as mine, dear; for I should know you 
anywhere, though you have changed a good 
deal, whilst I have scarcely altered at all.” 

“Honsense, Helen; it is you who have 
changed!” 

And, in truth, it was. I had not seen 
Helen Charteris from the time I left school, 
now two years back. She was then a girl 
verging on eighteen, tall and slight in fig¬ 
ure, with a face too thin and pale to be beau¬ 
tiful, though the expression was good and 
the features were delicately formed. How 
she was almost twenty, a fair, graceful wo¬ 
man with a rounded, finely-formed figure, 
and a sweet, pure face, lit by tender, violet 
eyes and shaded by rippling masses of gold- 
brown hair. She was so lovely that I never 
tired of looking at her; and, when I ran into 
her room that night for a chat, it was almost 
as much to feast my eyes upon her fair, soft 
beauty as to talk over old times. And talk 
we did, with a vengeance, for Helen and I 
were never at a loss for topics of conversa¬ 
tion—the very similarity of our situations 
seemed to form a link of sympathy between 
us. She was, like myself, an orphan, richer 
than I in one respect, for she inherited a 
considerable fortune, but poorer in another, 
for she had no kind brothers like Leslie and 
Horman, to pet and spoil her, only a married 
half-sister many years older than herself, 
and an uncle with whom she lived, a tetchy, 
irritable old man, whose house could never 
he a home for her. 

“ Do you know that you are not my only 
visitor, Helen ?” I asked, after we had chat¬ 
ted for an hour, as only old school-fellows 
can, of by-gone days, of lessons learned to¬ 
gether, of punishments and rewards shared 
together, of happy tete-a-tetes together in 
the old school-room on holiday afternoons, of 
forbidden fruit—i. e., novels—devoured to¬ 
gether while some good-natured crony 
watched at the door, of pranks played to¬ 
gether—for in those old times Maude Lisle 
and Helen Charteris were seldom apart. 

Helen opened her violet eyes with wonder 
at my question. 

“ Ho, really! ” she exclaimed. u Then 
how is it that I didn’t see the others? 
There was no one at dinner hut Mr. Lisle.” 
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“You dear old goose! ” I said, laughing, 
you do take up the very funniest ideas of 
things! I am certain, now, that you fancy 
that I have three or four male bipeds stowed 
away in different parts of the house, and 
that I m too jealous of your superior charms 
to let them look at you!” 

“How, Maude, don’t be absurd! ” 

“ M ell, I won’t, then. I’ll be as sober 
and matter-of-fact as you like; and I’ll be¬ 
gin my reformation by informing you at 
once that my other visitors—who haven’t ar¬ 
rived yet, bv-the-way—are only Leslie and 
his wife, I suppose,” I said, with a pitiful 
little smile and a sudden longing to put my 
head on Helen’s shoulder and ciy. Her look 
of astonishment recalled me to mvsclf. “ I 
don’t know anything certain about it,” I 
hastened to explain, “and Xorman thinks 
it’s all a mistake.” And then I told her of 
the letter, with its enigmatical message, and 
asked what conclusion she would draw from 
it. “They will be here tomorrow,” I added, 
“ so we will soon know; but, oh, I do hope 
he isn’t married! ” 

“I don’t think he is,” said Helen, after 
rejecting for a moment; “ I think with 
your uroiner, that it is all a mistake. I dare 
say you will be quite astonished to find what 
a natural explanation there will he to what 
now seems so extraordinary. Good gra¬ 
cious! Can that be twelve o’clock ? And I 
haven’t even brushed my hair ^yet!”—pull¬ 
ing down about her shoulders as she spoke, 
thick masses of rippling gold. “ Go to bed, 
you incorrigible little chatterbox; you 
haven’t improved a hit since the days when 
mademoiselle used to call you ‘ la petite habil- 
lardeS ” 

^ Indeed, I have!” I retorted, laughing. 
“ If you’d been debarred a gossip two whole 
years, you’d have talked more than an hour 
and a half when you got the opportunity.” 

“ Two years! What does the child mean? 
Hadn’t you your brother and aunt to talk 
to?” 


* To gossip,” I said; “ nndHorman never 
gossips, and Aunt Marston is deaf. Good 
night, dear; I hope you'll sleep well.” 

Good night, little Maude; let me echo 
your kind wish.” And so we parted. 

The next day was a very happy one. How 
could it he otherwise with Helen for my 
companion ? But still I could not help feel¬ 
ing a little fluttered whenever I thought of 
the expected arrivals; and,as the time fixed 
for their coming drew near, I got so fidgety 


that Horman and Helen could scarce refrain 
from laughing at my disturbed looks and ab¬ 
sent-minded answers. At length it was 
time to dress for dinner; and I went to my 
room, feeling that the mystery, if mystery 
there were, would soon he cleared up, for 
my brother and his companion were to ar¬ 
rive at half-past six, and it now wanted only 
ten minutes of that hour. Some instinct 
prompted me to put aside the pretty, light 
muslins and grenadines usually deemed 
good enough for home wear, and to don a 
pearl-gray silk richly trimmed with lace; 
and with a plain gold cross hanging from 
the broad black velvet ribbon round my 
neck, and one damask rose in my bodice and 
another in my hair, m 3 ' toilet was complete. 

I left my own room and passed down the 
corridor into Helen’s. She was standing 
fulty dressed before the glass, but turned as 
I entered, with a little erv of surprise and 
delight. 

“Queen Maude in all her splendor! ” she 
exclaimed. What a pity there are no enthu¬ 
siastic lovers here to admire m 3 * bright 
Queen Bose of the rosebud garden of 
girls!” 

“The 3 * wouldn’t even look at me while 
3 *ou were In’",” I said with a laugh and a 
blush. 

A soft white hand was placed over my 
mouth, so I promised to make no more com¬ 
plimentary speeches; and then we went 
down-stairs to sit at one of the open draw¬ 
ing-room windows and watch for the new¬ 
comers. 

We had not long to wait; there was a dis¬ 
tant rumble, and then the sound of wheels 
upon the gravelled sweep could he distin¬ 
guished. My heart gave one great leap and 
then seemed to stand still; whilst Horman, 
forgetful of his uncovered head and evening 
dress, sprang through the low French win¬ 
dow, cleared the verandah at a hound, and 
ran swiftly down the grass 3 ’ slope to meet 
them. M 3 * heart was heating raadl 3 ' now, 
and I leaned back in my chair, feeling faint 
and gidd 3 T for a few moments. When I 
opened my eyes again thej' had reached the 
door. I rose and hurried into the hall to 
receive Leslie’s warm kiss of greeting. 

“Do 3 *ou know that I haven’t come alone 
this time, Maude?” he cried gaily; and 
then a mist seemed to rise before my e 3 *es, 
and I caught at one of the hea\y oak chairs 
to save myself from falling; for I saw, as in 
a dream, a tall figure standing before me, 
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and heard Leslie’s voice, coming, as it were, 
from afar off, saying, “ Allow me to present 
to your high-and-mightiness Lieutenant 
Royston Clifford, H. H.—th Regiment, alias 
‘Pair Rosamond,’ but bearing in every-day 
life the more commonplace cognomen of 
‘Rosie.’ ” 

“ Don’t chaff, Leslie, there’s a good fel¬ 
low,” said a^mellow, manly voice, its owner 
evidently struggling with a strong inclina¬ 
tion to laugh. t£ You appear utterly bewil¬ 
dered Hiss Lisle.” 

I dare say I did look bewildered—I know 
I felt so, for I made no response, but just 
stared blankly at the young man before me. 
He was a fine fellow to look at, fully six feet 
in height, broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested, with strong, sinewy limbs. But it 
was his face which most attracted my atten¬ 
tion, because of the delicate, almost femi¬ 
nine character of its beauty. For it was 
beautiful. The broad, white forehead 
crowned by thick curls of silky gold, the 
straight, clear-cut features, the deep, blue 
eyes, with their long, curling lashes—these 
were all beautiful, but with the beauty of a 
woman rather than of a man. Yet there 
was no weakness in the face; the lips, 
though arched and rosy as those of a girl, 
and parted now in a pleasant smile which 
displayed two rows of dazzling white teeth, 
could, I felt sure on occasion, lock them¬ 
selves very resolutely together under the 
sweep of the heavy blond moustache; the 
sleepy blue eyes could.flash fire if they 
would. I thought of all this in a dazed, 
dreamy sort of way, as I stood and stared; 
and then the eyes concerning which I had 
just been speculating, flashed straight into 
my own and woke me from my trance. 

“ You must really excuse me, Hr. Clif¬ 
ford,” I said, blushing. “Leslie isn’t a 
very clear correspondent, and his letter was 
so enigmatically expressed that it led me to 
expect a lad} 7 .” 

“My unfortunate nickname caused the 
mistake, I suppose,” returned my vis-a-vis 
gravely, though I could see his lips quiver¬ 
ing in the attempt to suppress a smile. 

But Leslie straightway burst out laugh¬ 
ing. 

“You thought that I was married, and 
Rosie was my wife! Norman told me. It’s 
the best joke I ever heard. By Jove! ” 

I looked up quickly, not, strange to say, 
at Leslie, who had uttered the exclamation, 
hut at his friend, and caught the swift glance 


of intense admiration in the eyes now 
turned toward the drawing-room door. I 
too, looked in that direction. Helen was 
standing in the doorway, the evening sun 
streaming full upon her face, glistening 
among the golden threads of her hair, fall¬ 
ing upon her blue silk dress and shimmering 
over its shining folds, flushing her fair 
cheeks and dancing in her violet eyes. She 
looked so radiantly lovely that I could not 
wonder at Leslie’s delighted astonishment, 
and his friend’s evident admiration. But, 
as I went through the ceremony of introduc¬ 
tion, my heart felt very heavy, though I 
could scarce tell why. I underr+ood my 
feelings better during dinner, when I saw 
how much all three gentlemen devoted 
themselves to Helen; and over and over 
again I said sorrowfully to myself:— 

“ What if I have done wrong in bringing 
Helen here ? If the peace of mind of both 
my brothers be wrecked, I alone shall be to 
blame. If such happens, I shall never for¬ 
give myself; and, if he ”—as our new guest 
leaned across to address Hiss Charteris—“If 
he enters the list, I fear Leslie and my poor 
Norman will have but a frail chance. Oh, 
Helen, Heaven grant you may not prove a 
very Helen of Troy to us!” 

“ The dinner was over, Mr. Clifford had 
bowed us ladies out, and now we were sit¬ 
ting in the drawing-room, looking out upon 
the verandah, the ivy-draped pillars of 
which ran along one whole side of the 
house. 

“Well, Maude, what do you think of 
him?” 

“Think of him?” I echoed dreamily- 

“ Why, what should I think of him but 
that he is just Leslie and nobody else ? ” 

“ I was not asking what you thought of 
Captain Lisle,” said Helen, laughing. “Of 
course I know perfectly well what is your 
opinion of your brother. I want to know 
what you think of Mr. Clifford.” 

“ I think you ought to be better able to 
judge of his merits yourself,” I answered a 
little tartly; he spoke much more to you 
than to me.” 

“Well, then, if you wish to know, I 
thought him very nice. And, oh, Maude, 
he is awfully handsome! Though that is 
scarcely the term either,” she continued re¬ 
flectively. “ I think the word 1 beautiful ’ 
would describe him better, but you don’t 
hear it applied to men.” 

“Won’t you play something,Helen?” I 
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asked, breaking the silence which had fallen 
between ns. 

Helen rose, and, seating herself at the 
piano dashed at once into a favorite compo¬ 
sition of mine, a little lied cf Mendelssohn’s 
known as “The Bee’s Wedding.” She 
played with delicate touch and refined ex¬ 
pression, and the sweet, sportive melody 
rang out blithely on the scented evening air. 
Presently the last light notes were struck, 
there was a short pause, and then came a 
few slow, solemn chords, swelling gradually 
out into the sublime “Stabat Mater” of 
Bossini. Nor a few moments I listened 
dreamily to the sorrowful, tender beauty of 
the grand old hymn; and then my reverie 
was broken by the opening of the door, and 
the entrance of the gentlemen. Norman 
and Leslie went at once to the piano to lis¬ 
ten to the music and applaud the musician; 
but Mr. Clifford came straight up the room 
where I sat and planted himself opposite 
me in the deep recess of the window. There 
was silence for a time. 

“Do you like that air, Miss Lisle?” as 
the “ Stabat ” died away and Helen’s lissom 
fingers flew lightly over the keys and the 
“ Chant des Naiades ” rippled out on the air. 

“Very much indeed,” I answered, glanc¬ 
ing shyly up at the tall fisrure lounging oppo¬ 
site, half hidden in the shadow of the cur¬ 
tain. “ It conjures up so many pleasant 
thoughts—the murmuring of fountains in 
the warm summer days, the ripple of the 
burn through the valley, the roar of the 
waterfall tumbling over the rocks.” 

“I am glad to find that you, too, appreci¬ 
ate its beauty; it has always been a great 
favorite of mine.” 

“You are fond of music, Mr. Clifford?” 

“Very; I know no purer enjoyment than 
listening to such an air as that on such an 
evening as this.” 

“Helen plays very nicely,” I said, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Yes. Does she sing as well? Her 
voice is so sweet in speaking, I should fan¬ 
cy she does.” 

“ I will ask her to sing,” I said, with a 
strange pang as I rose and approached the 
piano. “'Will you sing for us now, Helen ? 
I am longing to hear your voice, and so, I 
am sure, are Norman and Leslie.” “ And 
Mr. Clifford,” I would have added, but 
the words seemed to stick in my throat. 
Surely I was not becoming envious of Hel¬ 
en’s superior talents for music I 


I went back to my seat and looked 
through tear-dimmed eyes at the fading glo¬ 
ry in the west, whilst Helen’s clear, fresh, 
tones rang out in the pathetic ballad of 
“Auld Bobin Gray.” She had a sweet r 
sympathetic voice, and possessed the lare 
gift of throwing her whole heart and soul 
into the song she sung; and, as I listened, I 
thought of the sirens of old, and wondered’ 
if any man could withstand the double 
witchery of her voice and face. 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Miss Lisle!” 
Mr. Clifford’s low, musical voice broke in 
pleasantly on my reverie. 

“You don’t bid high enough, Mr. Clif¬ 
ford,” I said, laughing and blushing as I 
looked up. “ I wouldn’t sell my thoughts 
for a great deal more than that.” 

“Indeed! Were they so pleasant then? 
I fancied you looked quite sad; but I sup¬ 
pose I was mistaken.” 

The grave, almost hurt tone startled me, 
and I said hastily:— 

“ It wasn’t that—but I couldn’t tell you; ” 
then instantly repented my impulsive words, 
for he caught at their meaning with a rapid¬ 
ity very embarrassing to me. 

“ If there was a difficulty in telling me, I 
presume it must have been because I was in 
some sort connected with the thought. Isn’t 
that so, Miss Lisle ? And don’t you think 
it rather cruel to keep me in suspense ? ” 

Here was a predicament ! I could not tell 
him that I had been thinking of him as my 
brothers’ probable rival in the affections of 
Helen Charteris; yet what could I do? He 
seemed to think he had a right to know, and 

-Oh, what could I say ? The end of the 

matter was that I said nothing, but just 
turned my face toward the window again, a 
horrid little sob rising in my throat. I 
choked it hack with a quick, gasping sigh, 
and then suddenly my hand was caught and 
pressed to a moustached lip, and a low voice 
murmured:— 

“Horgive me; I am sorry to have hurt 
3 'ou! ” 

Oh, dear, why had he done that? I 
shrank back into the shadow, both hands 
clasped before my burning face. What if 
the others had seen? What would they 
think ? I forgot that we were entirely con¬ 
cealed from sight by the gathering dusk, 
darker where I was than elsewhere by rea¬ 
son of the curtains which shaded the recess, 
I had never had my hand kissed before in 
all my nineteen years of life; and now the 
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spot where his lips had touched it throbbed 
and burned like fire. I fancied that every 
one must needs be as conscious of the fact 
as myself; and, when the urn came in, I 
begged Helen to make the tea, alleging with 
perfect truth that I preferred remaining 
where I was. So I stayed in my shady seat, 
where the cool evening breeze fanned my 
flushed cheeks, and the unconscious cause 
of my exile brought me a cup of tea; and, as 
I received it from his hand, I was conscious 
through all my shame and confusion of a 
strange pleasure, a wild delight. 

High noon of a sultry August day just one 
week later; a merry group reposing on the 
grass in the cool shade of the orchard trees. 
It was a favorite haunt of mine, this old or¬ 
chard, all through the warm summer days, 
for a fresh breeze was ever blowing from 
the little lake in the garden to temper the 
hot air, and the tall pear and apple trees 
cast a grateful shadow on the close-cut 
sward. Here Helen and I had come after 
breakfast, bringing our books an i work, and 
here we had stayed well pleased, she in a lit¬ 
tle rustic seat, and I sitting under a great 
apple-tree laden with rosy fruit, sometimes 
reading a little, sometimes working and 
talking, till the murmur of masculine voices 
warned us that the gentlemen, whom we 
had supposed absent on a fishing-party, were 
meditating an invasion of our retreat, and 
presently the trio came in sight, Norman 
and Leslie wer.e foremost, and at once se¬ 
cured the space before Helen’s chair, and 
then Mr. Clifford lounged up, languid and 
indolent looking, as usual, to throw himself 
lazily down upon the grass at my feet. 

“Will you have these, Miss Lisle?” he 
said, offering me a splendid bunch of crim¬ 
son clove carnations. “They looked so 
handsome, coming through the garden, that I 
yielded to an insane desire to pluck them, 
and have repented it ever since, because, 
when I had them, I did not know what to do 
with them. I dare say they will do for your 
dress.” 

.By this time I had got used to his careless 
speeches, so I only laughed as I took the 
flowers with a word of thanks, and fastened 
them in my belt. 

“I say, Rosie,” called out Leslie from his 
recumbent posture beside the chair, “ isn’t 
this better than whipping the river under a 
broiling sun ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly! It’s too hot today for 


anything but lounging. What are you 
laughing at, Miss Lisle ? At my confession 
of laziness, or at the unstudied grace of my 
attitude ? ” for he was lying stretched out 
upon the grass, his arras under his head and 
his straw hat pulled down over his eyes. 

“Not entirely at either, though a little at 
both. I was wondering how you came by 
your ridiculous sobriquet.”' 

“ O-h! ” Then very lazily, “ You’d better 
ask Leslie; lie knows more -about it than I 
do.” 

“ What are you saying about me ? ” cried 
Leslie. 

“ I was asking Mr. Clifford how he came 
by his absurd nickname, Leslie; and he re¬ 
ferred me to you for an explanation.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it ? I suppose you’d 
like to know, so here goes for the narrative; 
and, I say, Maude, as it was you who im¬ 
posed the task, I’ll consider you bound to 
suggest a word whenever I stick fast for 
want of one. I think I had been in the —th 
nearty two years,” he began, “ when one 
day, as I was lounging about the billiard- 
room with a lot of other fellows, Wilbra- 
ham came in and announced anew arrival. 

“ 1 Come in place of poor Crawford, I sup¬ 
pose,’ said somebodj\ * What sort of a fel¬ 
low is he, Will ? ’ 

“ 1 1 don’t know anything about him,’ said 
Wilbraham, ‘ except that, as I was passing 
by the colonel’s just now, I saw somebody 
going in; and it struck me that it might be 
the new man. Barclay came up just at the 
moment, and I asked him; and he said he 
knew the fellow pretty well, and liked him 
very much. So that promises fairly, at all 
events.’ 

“‘What’s his name? Bo you know?’ 
drawled G Wynne, who was trying to make a 
cannon. 

“ ‘ Clifford. - He’s one of the Cliffords of 
Cliffstone, an only son, I believe. Barclay 
told me his Christian name too, but I forget 
it; it was something beginning with R.’ 

“‘Probably Rosamond. Pair Rosamond 
was a Clifford, you know,’ said Gwynne 
vaguely. 

“ ‘ I shouldn’t be surprised if it were,’ said 
Wilbraham laughing, ‘ for now that 1 think 
of it, Barclay told me that he was a young 
fellow of about eighteen, good-looking 
enough for a girl,”’ here Mr. Clifford as¬ 
sumed a comical look of bashfulness, and 
made believe to cover his face with his 
hands, “ ‘and most uncommonly like one too.’ 
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“ c Then you may rely upon it that his 
name is Rosamond,’ said Gwynne. 

“And Rosamond he was dubbed upon 
the spot, and has borne the same name,abre- 
viated into Rosie, during the seven years we 
have been together in the old —th.” 

“And what was the other name begin¬ 
ning with R ? ” I said in a low voice. 

“ Oh, Royston. I thought you knew. My 
father and mother always call me Ro}\” 

Roy! How well the regal name suited the 
tall, erect figure, the stately head with its 
crown of golden curls, even the white shape¬ 
ly hands, on one of which a single costly 
diamond flashed in the sunlight. He looked 
indeed a king amongst men. 

“ You are very fond of your mother, Mr. 
Clifford ?” I said, after a brief pause, for I 
had noted the loving tone in which he spoke 
her name. 

“ Very,” a tender, dreamy light in the 
deep blue eyes. “ She has always been the 
loveliest and dearest woman in all the world 
to me.” 

“ There has never been a dearer then ? ” 

Some mischievous spirit prompted the 
words, which I would fain have recalled the 
moment they were spoken; for he had raised 
himself on his elbow, and from under the 
heavy white lids and sweeping lashes came 
a glance so keen and searching that it 
seemed to read my very soul. I flushed 
under the close scrutiny; but in a moment 
or two, apparently satisfied with the result 
of his examination, the veiling lashes fell 
again, and he sank back lazily upon the grass. 
I got no answer to my question though, nor 
indeed did I now desire one; I was but too 
glad to let the subject drop. 

"When we left the orchard to go in to 
luncheon, I put in water the rich cluster of 
carnations he had given me, intending to 
wear them in the evening; so, when I went 
to dress for dinner, I donned a simple cos¬ 
tume of black barege, the better to show 
them off. I hung around my neck a locket 
set with rubies, which matched the color of 
the carnations, fastened one cluster of the 
rich crimson flowers in my hair and another 
in my dress, and then my work was done, 
and not badly done either, I flattered myself; 
so it was with a very bright and well pleased 
face that I descended to the drawing-room. 
Mr. Clifford, as usual, took me in to dinner, 
and I thought—or was it fancy—that a 
gleam of pleasure flashed over his face as he 
offered me his arm. He was verv bright 


and pleasant during the meal, exerting him¬ 
self to talk much more than usual, and I dis¬ 
covered that few could talk better than he 
when he desired to do so. But he spent the 
whole evening with Helen at the piano; and 
poor Leslie, feeling, I suppose, t?e trop, 
came and kept me company. I do not think 
we were as gay as was our wont that night; 
at all events, I was not sorry when it was 
time for us two ladies to retire and leave the 
gentlemen to the companionship of their 
meerschaums and cigars. 

When I reached my own room, I set down 
the candle I carried on the toilet table and 
glanced at my reflection in the glass, and 
then X discovered, for the first time, that I 
had lost the bonny breast-knot I had worn 
in my dress. It was only a spray of myrtle 
tied up with two of the carnations, but 
somehow I felt curiously sorry for the loss, 
and resolved to search the lower rooms, in 
one of which I must have dropped it. There 
was light below, I knew, so, leaving m3' can¬ 
dle in my room, I slipped quietly down the 
broad staircase. I reached the landing and 
peered cautiously down into the hall, and 
then inwardly congratulated myself upon my 
prudence, for by the dim light I saw a tall 
form standing by the table. The lamp was 
burning low, and I could not distinguish 
more than a shadow}’ outline of the figure. 
It was too tall for Leslie, I thought; it might 
be Norman. No matter, I would stay where 
I was until the unwelcome visitant departed, 
for I had no wish that an}' one should in- 
quirorinto my errand. So I shrank back in¬ 
to the shadow and peeped cautiously over 
the balustrades at the object of my curiosity. 
Presently he moved and then stooped as 
though to pick up something against which 
his foot had struck; a moment after he had 
come forward under the dim lamp, which 
threw a faint, soft light upon the handsome 
head, and I knew by the bright, fair curls 
that it was Roy Clifford. In one band he 
held a cigar-case and a box of -fusees, in the 
other something which he glanced at, held 
for a moment to his lips, and then hid away 
in his breast. X waited a moment till he 
had taken his hat from the stand and gone 
out, and then darted hack to my room, my heart 
beating high with a mad, delirious joy. I 
had seen little, it is true, hut that little was 
enough. The something in his hand was a 
knot of faded flowers, and those flowers were 
crimson clove carnations. 

I was too happy and excited to think of 
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bed, so I extinguished my candle, drew back 
my curtains, and softly unbarred the shut¬ 
ters, letting the moonlight stream over the 
carpet in a flood of silver light. Then I 
threw a warm shawl about me, raised the 
sash a little, and sat down in a low chair be¬ 
side it to dream. The sweet scent of the 
flowers stole in at the open window. Pres¬ 
ently another perfume mingled with theirs, 
—the odor of a cigar; and in another mo¬ 
ment the smoker had entered the veranda 
and was pacing up and down underneath my 
window with a firm, easy step. A few turns 
backwards and forwards, and then a mellow 
voice I knew began to sing in an undertone 
an air which I seemed to recognize. After 
a while the singer paused under my window, 
and I could hear distinctly the softly uttered 
words:— 

“Come into tbe garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown; 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone. 

“She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed.” 

As if in response, the hall door opened 
and some one joined the former tenant of the 
veranda. 

u By Jove, what a capital opportunity for 
doing the sentimental! ” said a voice whichl 
recognized as Leslie’s. 

“ ‘Fair shines the moon tonight 
Out from her cloudless height; 

And many a lady bright 
Her lattice opens/ 

I heard you singing, old hoy. I suppose 
you were sighing like a furnace to your fair 
lady’s eyebrows. Confess now; weren’t you 
serenading Miss Charteris ? ” 

“Mot I,” was the gay response. “Ido 
not even know what room Miss Charteris 
honors by her presence; and I’ve no fancy 
for being saluted with a shower from your 
brother’s water-jug as a reward for my cater¬ 
wauling.” 

“ I thought,” said Leslie laughing, “ that 
you were hit in that quarter, Bosie. What’s 
your recipe for keeping heart-whole, old 
fellow?” 

“ How do you know that lam?” 

“Whew! ‘Sets the wind in that corner?’ 
Who’s the fair lady ? Any one I know ? ” 

“ Well, if you must have it, yes.” 

“ I know such a lot of people,” said Leslie 
disconsolately, “ and I’m such an awful bad 
hand at guessing. Can’t you give me the 


initial of her name ? M is it ? Then I 
know who it is now. Maude Fenwickl 
Well, she’s a pretty girl, and a jolly one too; 
but I didn’t think she’d he your style, old 
man, though there’s no accounting for 
tastes.” 

“Mo, nor for the extraordinary conclu¬ 
sions you come to either. Don’t you think 
it’s time to turn in, though ? The clock is 
striking eleven.” 

“ All right.” 

I heard the hall door open and shut, the 
sound of quick footsteps in the corridor, the 
cordial good nights exchanged, and then I 
bowed my head upon my clasped hands and 
wept bitter tears for my shattered idol. But 
in a little while came other thoughts,—he 
had not confirmed Leslie’s surmise, he had 
laughed at his suggestion; and I could not 
forget how reverentty he had kissed the 
flowers I ha(Tworn. Yet how could I be 
certain that it was not of that other Maude 
he had been thinking when he had sung that 
song ? I betook myself to bed, but the gray 
light of morning was Stealing into my room 
ere I at length sobbed myself to sleep. 

Ten days had gone by, days of mingled joy 
and sorrow, at least for me. There were 
times when I felt more than half inclined to 
whisper to myself, “He loves me,” and 
then some careless act, some chance word 
dispelled the sunshine, and all was dark 
again. It was now the first week of Septem¬ 
ber, and the men had been out for a morn¬ 
ing’s shooting ere they joined us at luncheon. 
The subject under discussion during the 
meal was what we should do with ourselves 
during the remainder of the day. Morman 
suggested riding, and Leslie seconded the 
proposal. I declared it to be much too warm 
for such exercise, and said that I should pre¬ 
fer boating; and in this Koy Clifford joined. 

“I really think you would all enjoy it 
much more,” he said. “The ‘Maiad’ just 
holds five nicely, and there will be a cool 
breeze on the water.” 

Morman looked resolute. 

“ Miss Charteris has the casting vole,” he 
said presently; “ I will abide by her deci¬ 
sion.” 

“I am afraid I shall get into dire disgrace 
with Maude,” Helen said laughing, “ but I 
must confess that my inclinations tend 
toward a canter. Isn’t there some way of 
arranging matters, though ? Can’t we make 
two parties,—Maude and Mr. Clifford for 
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boating, you, Captain Lisle and myself for 
riding?” 

“Oh, I don’t think that would be agreea¬ 
ble at all! ” I exclaimed, not over-pleased at 
being taken at my word in such a matter-of- 
fact fashion, and by no means relishing the 
idea of a long tete-a-tete with Eoy Clifford. 

“ Why not ? ” said that personage, raising 
his eyes from the chicken he was carving, 
and staring me straight in the face. 

“ Oh, I think we are too small a party to 
divide,” I stammered, feeling conscious the 
while that “ beauty’s ensign ” was most un¬ 
comfortably crimson on my cheeks. 

“ I’m afraid we shall have to divide then,” 
said Norman, “ for I recollect Biner’s in¬ 
forming me yesterday that Ladybird had cast 
a shoe, so she won’t be fit for your use to¬ 
day, Maude.” 

“It does not matter in the least,” I an¬ 
swered hastily. “ I can stay at home.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Lisle,.but I cannot see 
any necessity for that, unless you object to 
my escort.” 

“ I felt my cheeks flame afresh at the hid¬ 
den meaning in his low tones, but with some 
idea of facing my difficulties boldly and so 
overcoming them, I looked up and said:— 

“Pray excuse my ungraciousness, Mr. 
Clifford. I have a slight headache, aud am 
rather cross in consequence; but, if you can 
put up with a dull companion, I shall be 
happy to accompany you.” 

“ I shall begin to think you are fishing for 
compliments,” he said, a sudden light flash¬ 
ing in his blue eyes. “A dull companion 
you could never be.” 

“ Bravo, Bosie! I wish I had your facul¬ 
ty for saying pretty things. How do you 
manage it ? ” cried Leslie. 

“Very easily, my dear fellow. I speak 
the truth.” 

Half an hour afterward we were in the 
boat, which, under the impulse of a soft 
breeze, glided pleasantly through the water, 
the said water being a tiny river, or rather 
wide stream, bordered on either hand by 
marsh, running about a quarter of a mile 
from the house and discharging itself after a 
time into a broad bay. Presently, when the 
breeze suddenly fell, I begged my compan¬ 
ion to row up a small inlet near us and there 
lie to. 

“Whew! How hot it is!” he said, as he 
threw himself lazily upon a seat, after stick¬ 
ing an oar into the soft mud to keep us close 
to the bank. “You and I were wise in 
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our generation, Miss Lisle, when we elected 
to decline the riding party. It’s too hot to¬ 
day for anything but lounging and being 
read to perhaps, which reminds me that I 
put a book into my pocket when I came 
out.” He produced it as he spoke, and 
opened it at the title-page,—“Songs and 
Verses,” by 6. J. Whyte-Melville. “This 
is a book of yours; I see your name in it,— 
Maude Lisle,” lingering long over the name 
as though he liked to speak it, “andin a 
man’s writing loo.” 

“Yes,” I answered laughingly, feeling de¬ 
lighted, I scarce knew why, at the abrupt 
changed tones in which he had spoken the 
last words. “ Norman gave it to me, and I 
made him 'write my name in it.” 

“ Oh! ” His brow cleared, and he handed 
the book to me with a smile, saying, “Won’t 
you read me some of your favorites ? This 
is just the place for poetry.” 

I took the volume with some trepidation, 
and, opening it at hap-hazard,. began to 
read:— 

"For, though her smile was sad and faint, 

And though her voice was low, 

She never murmured a complaint 
Or hinted at her woe. 

Nor harbored in her gentle breast 
The lightest thought of ill, 

Givbig all, forgiving all. 

Pure and perfect still.” 

I concluded in a low and faltering voice. 
The pathos of the words had touched me 
deeply. 

“ Go on.” 

I continued:— 

"And when, to crush that patient brow, 

The storm-cloud broke at last. 

And all her pride was shattered now 
And all her power was past, 

She meekly kissed the hand that smote 
And yielded to its will. 

Giving all, forgiving all. 

True and tender still.” 

“ What a beautiful character,” he said, as 
I finished. “ Don’t you think so ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered hesitatingly, “hut 
somewhat too perfect.” 

He looked surprised. 

“ Why, I thought you ladies always went 
in for self-sacrifice and all that sort of thing, 
and would do anything for the sake of those 
you love ? ” 

“Ah, yes,” I responded quickly, “that 
makes all the difference. A woman can suf¬ 
fer much for one she loves; but a very little, 
comparatively speaking, suffered from a 
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loved one, breaks her heart. That is why I 
spoke so of Griselda.” 


“ I think you are right,” he began, and 
then a sudden lurch of the little craft made 
him glance up quickly. 

I saw his face pale as he looked, and fol¬ 
lowing the direction of his eyes, I raised my 
own to the sky. It was dark and lowering, 
thickly covered by black and hurrying clouds. 
The water too was gray and turbulent-look- 
ing, surging in long, heavy swells against 
the boat. 

(C I am afraid there is some dirty weather 
at hand,” he said,“ this close, heavy atmos¬ 
phere and those black clouds never come for 
nothing.” 

He wrenched up the oar, and with a few, 
vigorous strokes rowed out of the inlet. The 
look of the weather was even worse as I 
glanced around on gaining the open channel, 
and, with a sudden sinking of the heart, I 
addressed my companion:— 

“ Do you think there is danger?” 

ci I do; not much perhaps, but some cer¬ 
tainly. The danger is of being carried out 
to sea. The wind is rising fast, and even 
now it is no easy task to drive the boat 
through the water. And it would be folly 
to attempt to land on those soft banks, there 
is no foothold on them.” 


TYe are not far from home, at all events.” 
I said. “ AVe may get there before the 
storm comes on.” 

AVe rowed on in silence for a short time, 
the water dashing against our little boat iu 
heavy swells which made her tremble, the 
wind rising every now and then into a gusty 
shriek and whistling sharply about our ears. 
I could see that it taxed Roy Clifford’s 
strength, strong man though he was, to 
make head against the wind and waves; and 
yet, though not very brave by nature, I did 
not feel much afraid, I had such confidence 
in him. Thank Heaven, we had rounded a 
curve in the little river, and I knew that ten 
minutes of rowing would bring us to land, 
provided, of course, that we were able to 
make it. But the wind was dead against us, 
and the sullen, slatj" waters broke in great 
surges against the prow. Every stroke was 
a labor, and I glanced anxiously toward Roy. 
His face was paler than usual,~but perfectly 
calm and quiet, his lips set firmly together 
under his fair moustache. 


He smiled as my eyes met his, and he said, 
ever so softly:— 

“ Are you afraid ? ” 


“Eot much; we are nearly home now. 
and ”- 1 

I would have said more, but that a low 
exclamation from my companion froze the 
words on my lips. 

u What is it ? ” I asked breathlessly. 

“ One of the rowlocks has gone over¬ 
board! ” 

It was but too true. The violent exertion 
necessary to propel the boat had lifted up 
the small fork of brass, and jerked it over 
the side into the water. 

“Heaven help us!” I groaned, “we can 
no longer help ourselves! ” 

“ Nay,” he said, finding a smile to reas¬ 
sure me, though his eyes looked grave and 
troubled, “lam not quite at the end pf my 
tether yet.” He bent down and tore up a 
portion of the upper planking which ran 
along the bottom of the “ Naiad,” and, tak¬ 
ing out a pocket-knife, began to fashion there¬ 
from a rude spur wherewith to replace the 
lost rowlock. It was ? done in a few mo¬ 
ments, and he put it in, saying, “Now keep 
the rudder hard round to the right, and I 
think there’s a chance for us yet. But, as 
this thin wood won’t last long, do you think 
you could make me another spur ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” I said gladly, twisting the till¬ 
er rope tightly round one arm, and stretch¬ 
ing out my hand for the knife and piece of 
planking he held toward me. 

Our progress was hut slow. Four times 
did the frail wood give way, and four times 
did I replace the broken rowlock ere we 
neared the land. We were within ten yards 
of the bank when the knife, escaping from 
my sore and stiffened fingers, fell with an 
ominous splash into the dark waters, and al¬ 
most at the same moment the treacherous 
spur again gave way. The nearness of the 
longed-for land nerved me to fresh exer¬ 
tions. I had no knife, but I had hands and 
teeth, and with their aid I finished in a mo¬ 
ment the half-completed rowlock, and passed 
it to my companion. It was our last chauce. 
If it broke before we reached the laud, there 
was nothing to prevent our being carried out 
to sea by the high wind, and sunk or dashed 
to pieces in the coming storm. I turned my 
eyes with hungry eagerness toward the slow¬ 
ly nearing bank. What were those dark fig¬ 
ures far up in the river meadow, hasting 
downward with rapid pace? Were they 

cattle, or-Stay! I could see them now, 

they were men! A low cry of joy broke 
from me, attracting my companion’s attention 
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to the advancing forms, and the deep, fer¬ 
vent “Thank Heaven! ” which escaped his 
lips told me that, calm and indifferent as he 
appeared, he had fully realized our danger. 

And now we were drawing nearer. My 
eyes were fixed with a sort of fascination 
upon the frail rowlock. If it would but hold 
out! Three strokes—two—one more! Our 
keel grated upon the bank, and in another 
second the boat-chain was thrown over its 
stake. Hoy Clifford lifted me from the rock¬ 
ing boat, and put me gently into Norman’s 
arms. 

I knew nothing after that until I found 
myself in my own room lying on a sofa, with 
Helen’s sweet, tender face bending anxious¬ 
ly over me. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked confused¬ 
ly. “ What has happened ? Ah, I remem¬ 
ber now! ” leaning back again with a long- 
drawn sigh of contentment and relief as I 
recollected my adventure and its fortunate 
termination. 

A low tap at the door, which Helen rose 
to answer, turned the current of my 
thoughts. 

“Who’s there?” I asked languidly, as, 
after exchanging a few whispered words with 
some one outside, she returned to her post 
beside my couch. 

“Only your brothers and Mr. Clifford, 
dear.” Then, as I turned away my face to 
hide the crimson flush that all at once suf¬ 
fused it, she added, “ They were so anxious 
about you that they wouldn’t leave the cor¬ 
ridor till they heard that j t ou had recovered. 
And now you must tell me all about it, 
Maude, I had no time to ask Mr. Clifford.” 

That evening I sat again in the deep re¬ 
cess of the drawing-room window, pursuing 
dreamily two of my favorite occupations,— 
watching the red flush of the sunset die out 
of the sky and listening to Helen’s sweet, 
soft music. The threatened storm had 
parsed away, leaving the air faint with the 
perfume of rain-refreshed flowers. As on 
the first evening of our acquaintance, Roy 
Clifford lounged against the opposite side of 
the window, and Iforman leaned over the 
piano. Leslie had met some old friends 
early in the day, and having been cajoled in¬ 
to a promise to dine with them, had depart¬ 
ed to fulfil it two hours before. 

“ Sing,” said Norman presently, in an en¬ 
treating voice. 

And Helen complied at once. 

I cannot tell what made her choose the 


song, but in a moment she began the sweet, 
sad words of a plaintive little ballad called 
“Listening.” The simple song, always 
powerful to touch me, seemed more than 
ever so on this evening. 

What if I too were listening for footsteps 
that would never come ? What if I had been 
saved today, and Roy Clifford drowned? 
The tears had been veiy near my eyes be¬ 
fore, and now I felt that they must 
come. I rose and passed quickly out of the 
low French window and down the veranda, 
till I stayed my steps behind a pillar, and, 
with my face buried in the ivy, sobbed like 
a grieving child. 

I had not been there many minutes when 
a well known step on the stone pavement 
warned me that somebody had come in 
search of me, and I shrank still further into 
the shade; but the seeker’s eyes had discov¬ 
ered my retreat. The step came nearer, 
nearer, it paused beside me, and then I was 
taken forthwith into somebody’s arms and 
pressed close to somebody’s breast. 

“ Maude, little Maude! ” 

The scent of Leslie’s cigar, as he strolled 
leisurely homewards under the yellowing 
beeches a full hour afterward, was the first 
thing which woke us from our delicious 
dream. Roy had brought me a garden hat 
and cloak from the stand in the hall, and we 
had paced up and down enjoying the balmy 
beauty of the night and our own exquisite 
and overflowing happiness. Rut, now that 
Leslie’s approaching footsteps could be dis¬ 
tinctly heard, Roy withdrew the arm with 
which he had held me close, and, with a 
courtly bow and sudden light of laughter in 
his eyes, offered it to be taken in more deco¬ 
rous fashion. I accepted it, and we thus 
went down the moonlit avenue to meet the 
home-comer. 

“Leslie, dear old fellow,” said Roy when 
we met, “you and I have always been like 
brothers to each other; won’t you congratu¬ 
late me now that we are going to be brothers 
in reality ? ” 

“ "With all my heart,” was the cheery re¬ 
sponse, as they shook hands. And then 
‘Leslie kissed me affectionately, and we all 
returned to the house together. “Where 
are Norman and Miss Charteris?” asked 
Leslie presently. 

“In the drawing-room,” I answered. 
“ Helen is playing.” 

8he had ceased doing so for some time, 
but I had never missed the sound when she 
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stopped, the music in my own heart had 
been so sweet. 

"We re-entered the darkened hall, and I 
pushed open the drawing-room door, and 
advanced into the room. It was lit only by 
the gray gloaming, yet there was light 
enough for me to see my brother and my 
friend “ hand in hand and heart to heart,” 
Borman’s stately head bent low till his lips 
touched the golden hair which lay upon his 
breast. I closed the door softly and with¬ 
drew, and then, in a few whispered words, 
communicated the state of affairs to Hoy and 
Leslie. 

“By Jove! ” ejaculated the latter in a 
whisper, “ there’s nothing hut love-making 
going on now 1 "What are we to do?” 

I suggested making a little noise to arouse 
them ere we entered, which suggestion Les¬ 
lie gladly acted upon, throwing down some 
half-dozen umbrellas and three or four cro¬ 
quet mallets which had found their way into 
the stand as well, 

Roy caught my trembling fingers as he 
went in, and, leading me up to Xorman— 
now standing with the utmost propriety be¬ 
side the piano—asked him in a few simple, 
earnest words for the hand of his little sister, 


and my dear old brother took me fondly in 
his arms and kissed me ere he put me into 
Roy’s, saying fervently:— 

“ Heaven bless you both! ” 

But, as Leslie said, “ The row wasn’t over 
yet,” for Xorman, bringing Helen forward, 
presented her to me as my sister; and I, 
though scarce yet recovered from the sur¬ 
prise with which I learned that not gay 
Leslie, but grave Xorman was the happy 
man, embraced and welcomed her with all 
my heart. 

Ah me, that happy, happy time! Why, it 
seems hut yesterday! I could not believe 
that it is more than two bright, glad, joyous 
years since we were wed, but that a second 
Roy—a golden-haired, blue-eyed baby—holds 
regal sway in my happy nursery, and tyran¬ 
nizes unmercifully over his doting grand¬ 
parents. But Roy and I never forget those 
dear old days, and often, when we are talk¬ 
ing of by-gone times, he closes the conversa¬ 
tion by saying, with tlie old laughing light in 
his dreamy eyes:— 

“Well, if Providence should ever send me 
a little daughter, I’ll have her christened 
Rosie.” 
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SENSAT/ONS OE THE EYING. 

As scientific inquiry and human speculation have 
proved alike inadequate to solve the question as to 
what is the essential principle which constitutes life, 
so, too, has the interesting and more grewsome ques¬ 
tion, “ what constitutes death,” remained unanswered. 

$ 

The conditions of growth and development of the 
body, together with the changes occurring in the vari¬ 
ous tissues during this period and the processes at¬ 
tendant upon the period of decay, have been pretty 
conclusively elaborated by the physiologist; but the 
precise something which marks the Very beginning 
and the eliding of a life is apparently undiscoverable. 

The phenomena indicating the approach of death, 
or the separation of the soul from the body, are fairly 
comprehended, however, by those familiar with this 
event. Whether these phenomena are accompanied by 
sensations of a distinct and peculiar type to the indi¬ 
vidual about to undergo the last great change has re¬ 
cently been discussed with a grim sort of enthusiasm. 
That there are obstacles in the way of accurately de¬ 
scribing these sensations is apparent, since one must 
die oneself in order to be able to tell how we feel 
when we die ; and, as " dead men tell no tales,” their 
aid cannot be invoked to enlighten us. Speculation, 
therefore, on so hopeless a subject seems well-nigh 
profitless. 1 

Descriptions of the sensations of those who thought 
they were about to die, but who passed into a more or 
less profound state of unconsciousness and afterward 
recovered, though intense and realistic, cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as authentic portrayals of the sensations of the 


dying, since these persons did not die. The temporary 
suspension of all the physical signs of life, as in trance 
or lethargy, may so exactly simulate death that all may 
agree that the person is dead, while yet that indefin¬ 
able something which holds the soul to the body re¬ 
mains and is capable of reinstating the common phe¬ 
nomena of life. We have no reason to assume that the 
sensations experienced in passing into this state of un¬ 
consciousness resemble the sensations of those who 
have actually felt the earthly house of this tabernacle 
dissolved. Unconsciousness is not death. It only ob¬ 
jectively resembles it. Physicians at the bedside of the 
dying, while holding the flickering, weakening pulse 
beneath the finger, eagerly watch for some word or 
sign expressive of the sensations of approaching dis¬ 
solution. Nothing, however, of value ever comes to 
us. Indeed many a life goes out leaving behind clear 
indications that there is no appreciation whatever of 
the great overshadowing change that is upon it, even 
though the mind remains clear and active to the last. 

A mother hearing me whisper at her bedside, “ she 
is dying,” opened her eyes and replied: “ I’ll be better 
in a minute,” though when the minute had elapsed, she 
had given her last sigh—her last heart-throb. 

A little girl clinging to her father’s hand one sunny 
morning, said : “ Papa light the lamp, it is getting so 
dark,” and immediately expired. 

A young man asked, “ Why do you all cry ? I shall 
get well soon,” and fell back on his pillow dead. 

These expressions show clearly that the putting on 
of immortality was unaccompanied by sensations in¬ 
dicative of the change. 

In the great majority of cases death is preceded by 
a period of unconsciousness, more or less profound 
and of greater or less duration. In this state the vital 
spark goes out painlessly, and without any evidence of 
the mind, being illumined for a single instant by re¬ 
turning consciousness. Deathbeds are rarely painful, 
most persons meeting the summons stolidly, indifferent¬ 
ly, and without apparent mental or physical suffering. 
Death may be long preceded by pain, anxiety and suf¬ 
fering. 

The acquirement of a painful and progressively 
fatal malady often excites in the mind of the individual 
emotions of a wide range and distinct type, but this is 
not the pain of death. It is a condition of life—an or¬ 
deal to be suffered. 

Tolstoi, in the “ Death of Ivan Iliitch,” vividly por¬ 
trays* the overpowering and crushing effect which the 
realization of being in the grasp of a mortal malady 
has upon a man. Iliitch watches the insidious enemy, 
against which he is powerless to defend himself, daily 
encroaching upon his very vitals with feelings, at times, 
of hopeless horror. The pain, the increasing emaci¬ 
ation and helplessness are constant reminders to him 
that his days are numbered. Sometimes his spirits 
rise in open revolt against the inevitable fate which is 
fast closing round him, and he puts forth all his weak- 
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ened energies to shake himself loose from the deadly 
grip. For a time the delusions of hope inspire within 
him the belief that at last he has conquered. But his 
exultation is short-lived, and he eventually finds that 
he has been engaged from the outset in a losing 
struggle. 

While such an experience may seem natural enough, 
as a matter of fact it is more imaginative than real. 
Persons afflicted with a fatal disorder rarely suffer 
keenly over their future prospects. They seem to ac¬ 
quire a stolid indifference toward the fatal nature of 
their disease or an absolute disbelief in it. This mar¬ 
vellous indifference sometimes continues as long as life 
lasts. 

This continued hopefulness in the face of daily dis¬ 
appointments and unfavorable prognostications is, after 
all, a most merciful provision of nature. To die daily 
for days, weeks and months as did Hutch, undergoing 
pain, fear and all possible mental torture, knowing full 
well that relief can only be found in the grave, is a lot 
not to be desired for one’s self or one’s friends. Far 
better it is' to indulge in the blessed delusions of hope 
until the mind is no longer in need of cheer or consola¬ 
tion. —Kate Field's Washington. 
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THE VOICE OF YELVERTON 
HALL . 

By EMILY READ. 

“/~1 IT out wid ye, a-dcefnin massa wid yo’ fool- 
loti ness t I’ll git de stick a’ter yo* as sure 
as I’m born. Yes, massa, yo’ come to whar de 
road kinder forks; jis turn to de right, sab, an’ 
yo* be on de public in no time.” 

“ You are sure I turn to the right?" 

44 No, massa; turn to de lef, sail.” 

“ But you said to the right,” 

44 Dat’s becus die old nigger be lef-banded, an 1 
dat, wid de confusion de chillen make, jis make 
him a fool, sah. If massa turn to de lef, he’ll 
be all right, an’ no mistake.” 

It was impossible to obtain any more definite 
directions; so dropping a quarter into the old 
man’s hand, I gave my horse the reins. Taking 
the left-hand turn as directed, I soon began to 
suspect I was riding away from rather than to 
the public highway. Even a plantation road must 
have an end; and being in a lund where hospital¬ 
ity is the twelfth commandment, I was sure of 
finding at the end a good supper and & night’s 
shelter. 

The low moon sifted an uncertain light through 
the leaves, causing' my horse to step delicately, 
fearing hidden stumps. Bats circled around my 
head, their nice calculation of distance alone pre¬ 
venting a collision; whip-poor-wills cried impa¬ 
tiently from nethermost branches; and owls fly¬ 
ing low, with sudden whir, screeched dismally. 
After I had made a mile or so of careful riding, 
the road emerged from tho wdods, though still 
skirting them on the right hand, while to tho left 
was a long line of zigzag worm-fencing, inclosing 
great fields of rank tobacco. A trot being practi¬ 
cable, the tobacco fields were soon passed, though 
the fence still continued its sinuous way—a rough 
protection to what once mnst have been a mag* 
mticent lawn. Neglect had done much to destroy 
man’s work, but the lady moon threw such a soft 
glamour over everything that it was hard to de¬ 
tect the ruin. In the centre of the grounds stood 
a great house, whose fast-closed shutters on so 
Bultry a night gave me but little hope of finding 
it occupied. The house proper was of sufficient, 
dimensions to quarter a regiment, while from ei¬ 
ther side spread out a great wing, each one a 
house in itself. Gardens sloped from the sides 
of the lawn, still full of sweets, and the piazza 
that ran across the front of the house was draped 
fantastically with odorous vines that made the 
night air heavy. 

Dismounting, I managed to convey my horse 
and self into this wilderness of sweets ; and leav¬ 
ing the former to crop hiB supper from the grass, 

I went round the bouse to reconnoitre. I found 
not a sign of occupation; only the obvious fact 
that for a long time the house had been shut. 
Even the household cat must have lived out most 
of his nine lives in solitude. I could only retrace 
my steps to where the road forked, and try the 
right-hand turn, if I would gain the highway and 
a night’s shelter. 

Finding my horse still grazing, I waited a few 
minutes for him, when he suddenly threw up his 
cars in a listening attitude, and then came to me, 
trembling with fright. Just then I became aware 
of an inarticulate sob, as it were, beating the air. 

I did not hear, but felt it. A moment afterward 
arose a low, distinct wail, followed by a cry of 
horror mingled with despair, which was simply 
frightful. It was no fancy on my part, for my 
horse was in a panic of fear, and the whole cry 
was so distinct I felt convinced that it came from 
the left wing of the great house. I had no thought 
of the supernatural, but only that some one was 
in dire need. I fastened my horse to the branch ; 
of a tree, and at once went to the house. i 

In both wings the windows were French, open¬ 
ing on the piazaa. One shutter had broken away 
from its hinge, and was easily tom off. Throw¬ 
ing up the sash I entered a room, furnished, 
though the cloud of dust stirred by the night 
breeze convinced me that it had long been closed. 


The faint glimmer of the moon was bewildering; 
so I struck a match, and by its aid saw a table 
before me, on which was a high silver candlestick 
with the end of a wax candle in it, which I lighted. 

Before tho flume flared into a steady glow I was 
conscious of a figure in an arm-clmir pushed back 
into the shadow. Advancing to apologize for my 
forcible entrance, I saw a lady rise and advance 
toward me—a tiny old lady, the brightness of 
whpse black eyes was enhanced by the extreme 
whiteness of her hair. She wore a black velvet 
dress, notwithstanding the oppressive heat, and a 
lace shawl, one end of which was thrown over her 
head, her left hand, blazing with jewels, holding 
the shawl in place. She came toward me with a 
smile of welcome, then swept back with a deep 
courtesy into the shadow. Just then the candle 
sank into the socket with a faint splutter, the 
moon was hidden behind a cloud, and I was iu 
complete darkness. 

I Btood still for a moment, undecided whether 
to make my apology in the dark to the invisible 
old lady, or silently to leave, when suddenly a sob 
seemed to palpitate through the room, slowly 
rising into an articulate wail of grief, and end¬ 
ing in a cry of unutterable, ghastly horror. The 
room was full of the cry. Out-of-doors, it had 
raised in me a desire to be of help; shut in with 
it, my one wish was to get away. Yet I was not 
so unnerved that I did not stop to draw down the 
sash after I was well outside. 

I found my horse again trembling with fright, 
and; not many seconds afterward, together we 
made the. prettiest leap over the high worm-fcncc 
that pale-faced Diana ever looked down on. 

Next morning, declining my host’s invitation 
to ride, I lit a cigar and went into the garden, 
where I knew my hostess was gathering rose 
leaves in a basket. Soon she left off robbing the 
bees, and sat down beside me. I knew she was 
curious about my adventure the night before, 
though she would ask no questions. “ To whom 
does the immense house with great wings be¬ 
long—” 

“So you have seen Yclvcrton Hall?” she inter¬ 
rupted ; and I told her of my entrance into the 
house. 

Siie listened as if to an old story, toying with 
the pink leaves in the basket on her lap. 

“ You might as well tell mo the family history, 
as the lady herself gave me a smiling welcome,” 
I said. 

“ If you had seen the house by daylight you 
would probably have noticed that it is'built of 
cypress—a colonial house, really more substan¬ 
tial than if built of stone. The wings have been 
added for the convenience of the family, and it 
has long been a boast of the Yclvcrtons (who liave 
always owned the plantation) that they could en¬ 
tertain a hundred guests without inconvenience. 
There is, unhappily, a taint in their blood, and ncv. 
cr a generation passes without something strange 
and terrible happening—a murder, insanity, or 
internperimee-^so that tho neighbors breathed 
more freely when a girl was heiress of the estate. 
She married early and well; indeed, every one 
loved and respected Mr. Forsyth. His only want 
was money, and his wifo had more than enough. 
Unfortunately, two years after his marriage Mr. 
Forsyth died, leaving a son. Madam Forsyth 
shut herself up in one wing of the house, only 
occasionally seeing a few of the most intimate 
friends of her family. She devoted herself to her 
son, whom she made as morbid and unhappy as 
herself. When Yelverton Forsyth came of age, 
he knew for the first time that he was dependent 
upqh his mother. Whether they quarrelled, no 
one f knew, but very soon Yelverton left the neigh- 
boyhood. Madam said lie had gone to New York, 
If£ did not return for a year, and then it was an¬ 
nounced ho had brought home a bride. If so, 
Madam made no sign; the house was still closed; 
and it was debated by the neighbors whether to 
call, and so offend Madam, or irritate Yelverton 
by slighting his wife, if there were really one. It 
fell to my lot to out the difficult knot. 

“ I was driving atone over the same plantation 
road you word lost on last night. Suddenly I 
saw a pair of horses coming rapidly toward me. 
There was no room for either to turn out, so I 
could only check my horse and cry out to attract 
the attention of my vis-d-vis. A moment after¬ 
ward Yelverton Forsyth was at my side, ready to 
help'ine alight. I found a lady standing near, to 
whom I was introduced as his wife. Then call 
ing a servant cutting wood not far off, the two 
men together accomplished the difficult feat of 
getting the carriages past each other. When 
Yelverton came to announce the fact, he found 
his Wife and I were comfortably seated on a log, 
merrily talking over our school life at Madaiuc 
Meaux’s. 

.“Next day I drove over to Yelverton Hall. 
Madam met me, and asked, abruptly, 4 You arc 
sure you know her?’ 

44 ‘Perfectly sure. And Yelverton is in luck to 
secure so sweet a wife,’ I answered, warmly. 

“ 4 Do sweet women sneak into families, not 
thinking it worth their while to ask the husband’s 
raowiyr to the wedding ?’ 

44 4 A.my never knew Yelverton had a mother,* 
I began. 

44 4 Did she tell you that?’ asked Madam, her 
eyes blazing with anger. Then added, with a 
laugh, 4 A Cinderella with only her fine clothes.* 
144 After my visit every one called. Madam be¬ 
came gracious, giving a ball, followed by dinners 
and all kinds of junketing. Amy, poor child, 
only seemed happy in a crowd, and she managed 
to keep guests constantly in the house. Madam 
abetted her, having a jealous desire to keep Yel¬ 
verton and her apart; and Yelvenon, in love with 
Amy, was so madly jealous of nothing that he 
frightened her as much with his love as with his 
harshness. There was a ball at Christmas, and 
the room I occupied was next to Amy’s dressing- 
room, the door between usually being open. I 
had sent my maid to be of use to the guestB, and 
was standing before the glass struggling with the 


ribbons of my tucker, when I heard Madam’s 
voice in Amy’s room. A moment afterward came 
Amy’s reply in a frightened quaver. I felt sure 
Madam was badgering the poor child; and cross, 
tug the room quickly, I tapped at the door, open¬ 
ing it as 1 did so. 

‘“Will you tie my tucker? I can not reach 
the ribbons,’ I said, stepping into the room bolil¬ 
ly, never expecting to see Yelverton. 

44 Amy’s frightened face changed at once into 
a smiling welcome. Madam also turned to me, 
smiling. 4 You aro just in time for a confession. 
Only think of my being such a fool as to tlunk 
that girl there married Yelverton in such hot 
haste because she was in love with him t Now 
it seems there was another lover, and marrying 
Yelverton was a mistake on her part.’ 

“ 4 1 did not say so. Only that if I r,m miser¬ 
ably unhappy, I deserve to be so, since I was false 
to one who really loved me,’ said Amy, desper¬ 
ately. 

“There came a frightful silence, only broken 
by a wicked laugh from Mndam, Yelvcrton’s 
face I shall never forget, though I could not un¬ 
derstand what it depicted. Qc did not speak, but 
left the room, Madam following him.- Amy had 
gone through so many scenes that she was only 
a little frightened, though as she bathed her eyes 
and rc-arranged her dress Bhc did regret she had 
mentioned a past lover. 

“ 4 What was the use, since that was all over?* 
she said. 

“ We heard the carriage wheels on the grav¬ 
el sweep, telling of tlio arrival of guests. The 
whole house was full of bustle and noise. Mad¬ 
am looked into the door to say she was going 
down to her own especial room in the left wing 
to receive. She looked relieved to see Amy ready 
to follow, for she was the last person to permit 
ttie scandal ot a tamiiy quarrel; she even made 
a pleasant remark upon Amy’s appearance. 

“ We were not long in following Madam. As 
we readied the lower hall, I henrd, or rather felt, 
a great sob. I thought it came from Amy, and 
was fearful she would break into hysterics; but 
the pressure of her hand on my shoulder made 
me certain she too lmd heard it. The next mo- 
ment came a heart-broken wail, ending in the cry 
you describe ns horrible. Something had hap¬ 
pened—something in Madam’s special room. 

44 1 was the first to enter. 

14 Yelverton was kneeling before Madam’s 
casy-chair, one arm thrown forward as if em¬ 
bracing it, his head resting on the chair’s arm; 
his other arm had fallen to his side, his lingers 
clutching a pistol still in their grasp. Madam 
was bending over him, stanching with tier lace 
handkerchief a slow flow of blood that came from 
a small hole in his temple. 

44 The cry had brought most of the guests, who 
stood huddled in the doorway. Madam divined 
their presence. She turned with a smile of wel¬ 
come, and catching her lace shawl to keep it in 
dace with her left hand, with her right she held 
ler dress us she made a low,‘sweeping courtesy. 
A moment afterward she gave a low sob, which 
broke into a wail, and then into a cry so terrible 
no one who heard it ever forgot it. * The horror 
turned into grief when it was discovered tint 
Yelverton Forsyth had committed suicide, that 
Madam was insane, and the young wife in help¬ 
less misery, no one but myself ever understand¬ 
ing that there was some self-reproach in her 
grief. 

44 It wns months before Madam recovered her 
mind. When Bhe did, she closed Yelverton Hall 
and went to England, where she had kinsfolk. 
Amy went to New York, and nfter some years 
married the inun she had jilted for Yelverton.” 

“Madam Forsyth died last night—-” 

“ You believe in ghosts ?” 

“ Not in death’s-heads and winding-sheets. I 
am inclined to think there are some laws of na¬ 
ture 4 more honored in the breach than the ob¬ 
servance’ ; some psychological facts well n ties ted, 
but not explained as yet I acknowledge I cun 
not argue my case in court; but some level 
heads—Walter Scott’s for one—had faith in such 
appearances." 

44 And your theory in this case—” 

“Is that Madam Forsyth, dying amid stran¬ 
gers, lived over much of her life, and in her 
death-agony her son’s suicide wns the prominent 
picture. Hence my seeing her.” 

“How can you prove it ?” 

44 1 bet-” 

44 A fool’s argument,” she interrupted. 

“I bet in some way we will hear that Madam 
Forsyth died on June 20,1 to pay in gloves, and 
you in cigars—mild, if you please.” 

My hostess shrugged her shoulders in contempt, 
and talked of something else. 

Some months later my ebony office-boy brought 
me the mail. I was too busy to attend just then 
to the ordinary postmark, but a foreign letter 
and a package arrested my attention. I opened 
the package first, and found a miniature of an 
old lady with bright black eyes and extremely 
white hair. She was dressed in black velvet; 
and instead of a cap, wore one end of her lueo 
shawl over her head, holding it in place with tier 
left hand, covered with rings. The face was fa¬ 
miliar and puzzled me. I had scon It somewhere, 
but could not place it; the letter would explain, 
perhaps. It was from a well-known Jaw firm in 
Loudon, asking me professionally to attend to 
tho interest of a Mrs. Yelverton 'Forsyth, lately 
married again in New York, to whom the planta¬ 
tion Yelverton Hall had been bequeatiled by her 
former husband’s mother, as “a poor return for 
all the evil she had done her.” 

With the letter was an inclosure from the doc¬ 
tor who had attended Madam Forsyth’* death¬ 
bed. Ho evidently was a psychologist, and curi¬ 
ous about Madam’s history. He described her as 
a very hale old lady, with a pronounced contempt 
for the medical profession. Very suddenly she 
took it into her head to make her will, and, strange 
to say, almost immediately afterward both body 
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and mind seemed to fail. From being very active she became tor¬ 
pid, living only in the past. On the night of June the 20tli she 
fell into a stupor, from which twice sne was aroused, each time 
sitting up in bed and giving a sad sort of sigh, which broke into' 
a wail of grief, and ended in a ciy of horror. At midnight she 
gave the last cry, and fell back on her pillows—dead. 

I drew a sheet of paper to me,and wrote: “I inclose a minia¬ 
ture of 3Iadani Forsyth as I saw her on the night of her death,; 
also a letter from her physician. To say the least, the coincidence 1 
is peculiar. Please remember the*cigars are to be mild;”. 
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For the Companion* 

THE DESERTED CABIN. 

By a Mountaineer, 

Tabal, an old mountaineer of the region, and I 
had licen prospecting on one of the highest ridges 
of the Balsam Mountains, North Carolina, for 
several days. With a blanket apiece, a pick, a 
spade and a quantity of provisions, on the twen¬ 
ty-tilth of February last, wc let! the Hiehland Val¬ 
ley, intending to open out a certain spot on the 


■ On one side rose almost perpendicularly a forest 
i of balsam, its sombre foliage whitened by the 
j storm; on the other a rocky bluff crowned with 
! snow, and its steep sides, clad in crawling ever- 
i green vines, loomed up like the wall of munc 
I crumbling ancient castle. 

' Tabal seemed not to see the hut, however, and 
I was striding steadily by, when I called to him to 
| stop. As he turned I noticed a strange expression 
i on his usually immobile countenance, and he 
cried,— 

“Doift ycr stawp hyar! Nothin’ kin hire me to 
stawp in thet ere shell!” 

“Stop here wc must,” 1 replied; “for in half an 
hour it will lie dark, and I am unable to go fur¬ 
ther, * and with that I pushed my way upwards 
through the snow-burdened laurel, and quickly 
gained the door. Ilut that instant a heavy hand 
w*as laid on my shoulder, and I was drawn sharp¬ 
ly backwards, so harshly that it was with difilcul- 
ty 1 kept my feet. 

“Cotnc outen hyar, man. Ycr’d better die in 
the snow then l>e toted away by bants! There l*e 
a power of bants hyar; I’ve seed’em. An’there’s 
nary a man ’n the sett lenient hut's heard ’em. 
Don’t! don’t for all yer loves in the world, stop 
hyar, but fuller me, and in two mile we'll be at 
Katnears.” 

| I really could not have gone on lirnl I wished; 
and instead of being frightened, as lie Iioped, my 
curiosity was awakened, atid I decided to see the 
supposed phenomena, come what would; and ac¬ 
cordingly I made known my condition and deter¬ 
mination. 

I laughed down and shamed his fears, and the 
offer of a small sum of money secured him to me 
for the night. 

' As Tabal scraped the snow from the Iong-de- 
I serted hearth and kindled a fire from boards torn 
! from the well-seasoned floor, I took occasion to 
examine the interior of the hut. 

There was but one room, its decaying and rot¬ 
ten floor strewed with the mouldering leaves of 
several autumns, and grown over with moss along 
the edges next the walls. Fungi clinked the in¬ 
terstices between the logs, and over them snow- 
bad sifted through and lay in white streaks upon 
the floor. An unltourdrd, sash less window was 
opposite to the door, looking out directly upon the 
stony cliff. 


mountain where wc had recently discovered a 
cropping of mica. On the afternoon of the twen¬ 
ty-sixth wc commenced work, and on the twenty- 
seventh had followed the vein several feet into the 
crumbling rock. 

The weather bad been fine up to this time, and 
when wc wrapped ourselves In our blankets that 
night, and lav down before a roaring fire built 
under a shelving rock in a thicket of black firs, 
the sky was as fair and clear ns could be desired. 
But by morning all bad changed; a cold, wet 
wind was sighing through the pines, the sky was 
overcast with heavy, leaden clouds, and everything 
betokened a severe and prolonged storm. 

Tabal at once tocamo uneasy and desired we 
should immediately start for the settlement; but 
with a nice pile of mica nr our feet and a solid 
block upward of a foot square shining temptingly 
from the bottom of our excavation, 1 laughed at 
his fears and insisted upon remaining, at least un¬ 
til there was a more marked change for the worse. 

So busily were we engaged during the morning 
that wc did not observe the increasing coldness of 
the wind, and were only awakened to a sense of 
danger when snow liegan to fall. 

Even I, with all niv ignorance, had sense 
enough to know that to l>c caught on a mountain 
summit, some six thousand feet above the sea- 
level, in a blinding snowstorm, was little to be 
desired, and accordingly, at my companion’s sug¬ 
gestion, work was dropped, the tools and mica 
safely hidden, and with our blankets over our 
shoulders wc struck out In full haste for the val¬ 
ley. 

After two hours' laltorious travel the snow lay 
“shoe-mouth” deep, and the bitter wind, as it 
swept across the ridge, buffeted and chilled us 
to the very marrow, until, half-frozen, with wet 
and bcnuml>ed feet, exhausted by ten miles of 
! wading and bruised by numerous falls and slides, 
I felt my strength slowly giving way. 
i “Only three miles furder,” said my companion, 
observing how I was lagging, “and we’ll fetch up 
at Ramrars. In a few minntes we'll be all right, 
I allow.” 

I struggled on another mile, when we left the 
j ridge and turned into a hollow, or wooded cove, 
where a cabin snddenly appeared lie fore us. 

It was one of the most wild and dreary spots to 
, be found in the dark defile* of these mountains. 


My companion, more at ease under the light of 
the crackling fire, spread our blankets out upon 
the floor, and wc prepared ourselves for the night. 

The fatigue of the day and the strangeness of 
the situation prevented sleep for some hours, but 
at last I sank into the land of dreams. How long 
I slept it would l>c impossible to say; but I wn> 
suddenly awakened by terrible cries, like those 
proceeding from a woman in dire distress, that 
echoed through the room. 

The fire was still flickering slightly, and by it I 
saw that Tabal was awake; and lying half raised 
on his clltow, his eyes fixed on the darkness at 
the hack end of the room, was intently listening. 

Several piercing cries rang out at short intervals, 
and ns the last died away there was a rumble fol¬ 
lowed by a sound ns of some one falling mi the 
roof, and then came a crash which shook the 
whole cabin, putting out the lire and leaving dark¬ 
ness all about us. 

I tried to touch my companion. He was not 
there; only an empty blanket. I got up and 
groped about the room; I leaned out the door. I 
was alone in the cabin! 

I stepped back into the apartment. As I did so, 

■ however, I detected a sound near the window like 
the soft fall of some live body, followed by a still 
lighter one; then came the pit-pat of soft feet 
along the floor, and suddenly something brushed 
by my legs and shot with quick velocity out of 
the door and down the rocky path. I stood mo¬ 
tionless as a statue; I scarcely breathed, much 
less stirred, and in the black, unbroken darkness 
I beard nothing but the thumping, throbbing pul¬ 
sations of my heart. 

At last gray light Itcgan to sift through the 
chinks and doorway, which gradually grew strong¬ 
er and brighter, and ns the light of dawn filled 
the room Mack objects assumed their regular out¬ 
lines, became distinct and lay revealed in their 
natural shapes. There lay the tumbled blankets; 
here the fire-place, filled a foot high with snow 
and crumbled tinders; the crash and darkness 
then were explained. There had l>een a snow- 
slide off the cliff, am! the snow had struck the 
roof and drifted down the chimney. 

I stepped to the door, and there footprints long 
and far tietwecn led down through the laurel. 
Tabal bad evidently disappeared in this direction. 
I expected to sec footprints l>esides the mountain¬ 
eer's—footprints made by the footfalls in the 
night. But there were only tracks like those 
made by a dog when liounding over the snow. 

What did all this mean ? I ran to the window; 
there were the same impressions on the sill; yes, 
and beyond, on the near lodge of the cliff. That 
they were those of a wild-cat or panther I was 
now convinced, and this conviction was strength¬ 
ened when my mind reverted to the cries, which 
were similar to those made by the cat species. 

Gathering up tlie blankets, I followed in Tabal’s 
tracks for half a mile, when I met him in com¬ 
pany with a settler at whose house he had passed 
the latter part of the night. They hailed my ap¬ 
pearance ns one rai.-cd from the dead, and eagerly 
inquired how I had escaped the terrors of the 
night. 
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I lc<l them bark to the lonely cabin, and pointed 
silently to the footprints, fioth looked foolish. 

"Nairy animllo but a painter made them tbar 
tracks,” said Tabal. 

“Yes,” replied the settler, “an' tber’ gwine ter 
be cleaned outen thet Inside o' a week. Thet 
'counts fer half-a-dozen young sboats that's bin 
missing lately.” 

The fears And superstitions that had clung abont 
the old hut were now dissipated, and both "al¬ 
lowed” that "me cabin wa'n’t banted nrter all." 

A few days after my adventure In the "haunted 
cabin,” the determination of ridding the cliff of its 
troublesome inhabitants was carried out. 

Somewhere In the hidden recesses of the cliff be¬ 
hind the cabin, we had convincing reasons for be¬ 
lieving the panthers had their den. 

We collected a party of old hunters and secured 
some of the best hounds In the section, and pene¬ 
trated into a gorge of the mountain in the direc¬ 
tion in which the tracks bad l»ccn found. After a 
tortuous journey the hounds became excited, and 
we were drawn after them to a deep hole in the 
mountain-wall. We were sure tlmt it led to the 
panther's den. 

I observed a smooth-topped rock balanced on 
end close to the mouth of the cave, and it struck 
me that this would be a good spot to place my¬ 
self in ease our foes should make a sudden and 
unexpected appearance. 

"What d'ye mean ? Feared to go in thet hole, 
air ye ?" said the settler to his dogs. 

The brutes looked up In his face, whined, and 
then howled vigorously in the dark entrance at 
their feet. 

"In with ye!” he ordered, speaking to the lead¬ 


er, a large yellow hound whose head was out of 
sight in the wall. "In with ye, Kove!” But the 
dog paid little attention to the angry commands 
of his master. Suddenly Giants, one of the hunt¬ 
ers, gms|>cd him by tbc tail and neck, ami with a 
quick movement Hung the animal with vicious 
wrath deep into the den. 

A wild howling, spitting and yelping issued 
from the unseen interior that continued for some 
minutes, ami then like a shot the dog appeared 
outside Again, and crawling to one side, proceeded 
to lick his wounds. 

"1 never seed them dawgs net thet way afore. 

I don't see what's got inter them. Thar must be 
a whole grist o' painters in thar.” 

Suddenly lie echoed my thoughts, for he broke 
out with, "how air we gwine to git them pesky 
varmints out? Tell me thet, will ycr! I’ve a 
powerful notion for to crawl in thar myself.” 

Taking the pine-knot, he qnicKly cut off a few 
splinters from the most resinous parts, and after 
lighting them, flung them singly into the dark 
opening. 

Sneh a commotion as this proceeding created I 
never before heard! then a dark Iwlr flew with 
the voloeity almost of a cannon-ball out of the 
deep bole. Then another dark t>ody shot out 
from the opening. They were the largest pan¬ 
thers I had ever seen. 

Both were attacked hr the dogs and shot, and I j 
passed the night in the so-called haunted cabin 1 
without disturbance, nor was any traveller ever 
molested there again. 
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THE FOUR-FIFTEEN EXPRESS. 

BY A MEM A H. EDWARDS. 

I. 

The events which I am about to relate took place between nine and ten years 
ago. Sebastopol had fallen in the early spring; the Peace of Paris had been 
concluded since March ; our commercial relations with the Russian Empire were 
but recently renewed; and I, returning home after my first northward journey 
since the war, was well pleased with the prospect of spending the month of 
December under the hospitable and thoroughly English roof of my excellent 
friend, Jonathan Jelf, Esquire, of Dumbleton Manor, Clayborough, East Anglia. 

It was a foggy afternoon, singularly warm for the Fourth of December, and 
I had arranged to leave London by the 4.15 express. The early darkness of 
winter had already closed in ; the lamps were lighted in the carriages; a clinging 
damp dimmed the windows, adhered to the door-handles, and pervaded all the 
atmosphere ; while the gas-jets at the neighboring bo ok-stand diffused a luminous 
haze that only served to make the gloom of the terminus more visible. Having 
arrived some seven minutes before the starting of the train, and, by the con¬ 
nivance of the guard, taken sole possession of an empty compartment, I lighted 
my travelling lamp, made myself particularly snug, and settled down to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a book and a cigar. Great, therefore, was my 
disappointment when, at the last moment, a gentleman came hurrying along the 
platform, glanced into my carriage, opened the locked door with a private key, 
and stepped in. 

It struck me At the first glance that I had seen him before,—a tall, spare 
man, thin-lipped, light-eyed, with an ungraceful stoop in the shoulders, and 
scant gray hair, worn somewhat long upon the collar. He carried a light water¬ 
proof coat, an umbrella, and a large brown japanned deed-box, which last he 
placed under the seat. This done, he felt carefully in his breast-pocket, as if to 
make certain of the safety of his purse or pocket-book; laid his umbrella in the 
netting overhead; spread the waterproof across his knees, and exchanged his 
hat for a travelling cap of some Scotch material. By this time the train was 
moving out of the station, and into the faint gray of the wintry twilight beyond. 

I now recognized my companion. I recognized him from the momeht 
when he removed his hat and uncovered the lofty, furrowed, and somewhat 
narrow brow beneath. I had met him, as I distinctly remembered, some three 
years before, at the very house for which, in all probability, he was now bound, 
like myself. His name was Dwerrihouse; he was a lawyer by profession ; and, 
if I was not greatly mistaken, was first cousin to the wife of my host. I knew 
also that he was a man eminently “well to do,” both as regarded his profes¬ 
sional and private means. The Jelfs entertained him with that sort of observant 
courtesy which falls to the lot of the rich relation ; the children made much of 
him; and the old butler, albeit somewhat surly “ to the general,** treated him 
with deference. I thought, observing him by the vague mixture of lamplight 
and twilight, that Mrs. Jelf's cousin looked all the worse for the three years* 
wear and tear which had gone over his head since our last meeting. He was 
very pale, and had a restless light in his eye that I did not remember to have 
observed before. The anxious lines, too, about his mouth.were deepened, and 
there was a cavernous, hollow look about the cheeks and temples which seemed 
to speak of sickness or sorrow. He had glanced at me as he came in, but with¬ 
out any gleam of recognition in his face. Now he glanced again, as I fancied, 
somewhat doubtfully. When lie did so for the third or fourth time, I ventured 
to address him. 
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14 Mr. John Dwerrihouse, I think? 1 ’ 

44 That is my name,” he replied. 

44 1 had the pleasure of meeting you at Dumbleton about three years ago.” 

Mr. Dwerrihouse bowed. 

44 1 thought I knew your face,” he said. 4< But your name, 1 regret 
to say-” 

44 Langford—William Langford. I have known Jonathan Jelf since we 
were boys together at Merchant Taylors, and I generally spend a few weeks at 
Dumbleton in the shooting season. I suppose we are bound for the same 
destination?” 

44 Not if you are on your way to the Manor,” he replied. 44 1 am travelling 
upon business,—rather troublesome business, too,—while you, doubtless, have 
only pleasure in view.” 

44 Just so. I am in the habit of looking forward to this visit as to the 
brightest three weeks in all the year.” 

44 It is a pleasant house,” said Mr. Dwerrihouse. 

44 The pleasantest I know.” 

44 And Jelf is thoroughly hospitable.” f 

44 The best and kindest fellow in the world ! ” 

44 They have invited me to spend Christmas week with them,” pursued 
Mr. Dwerrihouse, after a moments pause. 

44 And are you coming? ” 

44 1 cannot tell. It must depend upon the issue of this business which I 
have in hand. You have heard, perhaps, that we are about to construct a branch 
line from Blackwater to Stockbridge.” 

I explained that I had been for some months away from England, and had 
therefore heard nothing of the contemplated improvement. 

Mr. Dwerrihouse smiled complacently. 

will be‘an improvement,” he said; 44 a great improvement. Stock- 
bridge is a flourishing town, and needs but a more direct railway communication 
with the metropolis to become an important centre of commerce. This branch 
was my own idea. I brought the project before the board, and have myself 
superintended the execution of it up to the present time.” 

44 You are an East Anglian director, I presume? ” 

44 My interest in the company,” replied Mr. Dwerrihouse, 44 is three-fold. 
I am a director; I am a considerable shareholder ; and, as head of the firm of 
Dwerrihouse, Dwerrihouse & Craik, I am the company’s principal solicitor.” 

Loquacious, self important, full of his pet project, and apparently unable to 
talk on any other subject, Mr. Dwerrihouse then went on to tell me of the 
opposition he had encountered and the obstacles he had overcome in the cause 
of the Stockbridge branch. I was entertained with a multitude of local details 
and local grievances. The rapacity of one squire; the impracticability of 
another; the indignation of the rector whose glebe was threatened ; the culpable 
indifference of the Stockbridge townspeople, who could not be brought to see 
that their most vital interests hinged upon a junction with the Great East Anglian 
line ; the spite of the local newspaper ; and the unheard-of difficulties attending 
the Common question, were each and all laid before me with a circumstantiality 
that possessed the deepest interest for my excellent fellow-traveller, but none 
whatever for myself. From these, to my despair, he went on to more intricate 
matters; to the approximate expenses of construction per mile ; to the estimates 
sent in by different contractors; to the probable traffic returns of the new line; 
to the provisional clauses of the new Act as enumerated in Schedule D of the 
company’s last half-yearly report; and so on, and on, and on, till my head 
ached, and my attention flagged, and my eyes kept closing in spite of every 
effort th£t I made to keep them open. At length I was roused by these words: 

44 Seventy-five thousand pounds, cash down.” 
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“ Seventy-five thousand pounds, cash down," I repeated, in the liveliest 
tone I could assume. “ That is a heavy sum.” 

“ A heavy sum to carry here,” replied Mr. Dwerrihouse, pointing signifi¬ 
cantly to his breast-pocket, “ but a mere fraction of what we shall ultimately 
have to pay.” 

“ You do not mean to say that you have seventy-five thousand pounds at 
this moment upon your person?” I exclaimed. 

“ My good sir, have I not been telling you so for the last half-hour?” 
said Mr. Dwerrihouse, testily. “That money has to be paid over at half-past 
eight o'clock this evening, at the office of Sir Thomas's solicitors, on completion 
of the deed of sale.” 

“ But how will you get across by night from Blackwater to Stockbridge, 
with seventy-five thousand pounds in your pocket? ” 

“To Stockbridge?” echoed the lawyer. “ I find I have made myself 
very imperfectly understood. I thought I had explained how this train only 
carries us as far as Mallingford,—the first stage, as it were, of our journey,—and 
how our route from Blackwater to Mallingford lies entirely through Sir Thomas 
Liddell's property.” t 

“ I beg your pardon,” I stammered. “ I fear my thoughts were wandering. 
So you only go as far as Mallingford to-night?” 

* ( Precisely. I shall get conveyance from the * Blackwater Arms 1 .' And you ?' * 

“ Oh, Jelf sends a trap to meet me at Clayborough. Can I be the 
bearer of any message from you?” 

“ You may say, if you please, Mr. Langford, that I wished I could have 
been your companion all the way, and that I will come over if possible before 
Christmas.” 

“ Nothing more? ” 

Mr. Dwerrih6use smiled grimly. “Well,” he said, “you may tell my 
cousin that she need not burn the hall down in my honor this time, and that I 
shall be obliged if she will order the blue-room chimney to be swept before 
I arrive.” 

“That sounds tragic. Had you a conflagration on the occasion of your 
last visit to Dumbleton?” 

“ Something like it. There had been no fire lighted in my bedroom since 
the spring, the flue was foul, and the rooks had built in it; so when I went up 
to dress for dinner, I found the room full of smoke # and the chimney on fire. 
Are we already at Blackwater?" 

The train had gradually come to a pause while Mr. Dwerrihouse was speak¬ 
ing, and, on putting my head out of the window, I could see the station, some 
few hundred yards ahead. There was another train before us blocking the way, 
and the guard was making use of the delay to collect the. Blackwater tickets. I 
had scarcely ascertained our position, when the ruddy-faced official appeared at 
our carriage-door. 

“ Tickets, sir! ” said he. 

“ I am for Clayborough,” I replied, holding out the tiny pink card. 

He took it; glanced at it by the light of his little lantern ; gave it back; 
looked, as I fancied, somewhat sharply at my fellow-traveller, and disappeared. 

“ He did not ask for yours,” I said, with some surprise. 

“They never do,” replied Mr. Dwerrihouse. “They all know me; and, 
of course, I travel free.” 

“ Blackwater! Blackwater! " cried the porter, running along the platform 
beside us, as we glided into the station. 

Mr. Dwerrihouse pulled out his deed-box, put his travelling-cap in his 
pocket, resumed his hat, took down his umbrella, and prepared to be gone. 

“ Many thanks, Mr. Langford, for your society,” he said, with old-fashioned 
courtesy. “ I wish you a good evening.” 
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“ Good evening,” I replied, putting out my hand. 

But he either did not see it, or did not choose to see it, and, slightly lifting 
his hat, stepped out upon the platform. Having done this, he moved slowly 
away and mingled with the departing crowd. 

Leaning forward to watch him out of sight, I trod upon something which 
proved to be a cigar-case. It had fallen, no doubt, from the pocket of his water¬ 
proof coat, and was made of dark morocco leather, with a silver monogram 
upon the side. I sprang out of the carriage just as the guard came up to lock 
me in. 

“'Is there one minute to spare?” I asked, eagerly. “ The gentleman 
who travelled down with me from town has dropped his cigar-case,—he is not 
yet out of the station.” 

“ Just a minute and a half, sir,” replied the guard. “ You must be quick.” 

I dashed along the platform as fast as my feet could carry me. It was a 
large station, and Mr. Dwerrihouse had by this time got more than half way to 
the further end. 

I, however, saw him distinctly, moving slowly with the stream. Then, as 
I drew nearer, I saw that he had met some friend,—that they were talking as 
they walked,—that they presently fell back somewhat from the crowd, and stood 
aside in earnest conversation. I made straight for the spot where they were 
waiting. • There was a vivid gas-jet just above their heads, and the light fell full 
upon their faces. I saw both distinctly,—the face of Mr. Dwerrihouse and the 
face of his companion. Running, breathless, eager as I was, getting in the way 
of porters and passengers, and fearful every instant lest I should see the train 
going on without me, I yet observed that the new-comer was considerably 
younger and shorter than the director, that he was sandy-haired, moustached, 
small-featured, and dressed in a close-cut suit of Scotch tweed. I was now 
within a few yards of them. I ran against a stout gentleman,—I was nearly 
knocked down by a luggage-truck,—I stumbled over a carpet-bag,—l gained 
the spot just as the driver’s whistle warned me to return. 

To my utter stupefaction they were no longer there. I had seen them but 
two seconds before,—and they were gone! I stood still. I looked to right 
and left. I saw no signs of them in any direction. It was as if the platform 
had gaped and swallowed them. 

“There were two gentlemen standing here.a moment ago,” I said to a 
porter at my elbow ; “ which way can they have gone? ” 

“ I saw no gentlemen, sir,” replied the man. 

The whistle shrilled out again. The guard, far up the platform, held up 
his arms, and shouted to me to “ come on 1” 

“If you’re going on by this train, sir,” said the porter, “ you must run for it.” 

I did run for it, just gained the carriage as the train began to move, was shoved 
in by the guard, and left, breathless and bewildered, with Mr. Dwerrihouse's 
cigar-case still in my hand. 

It was the strangest disappearance in the world. It was like a transforma¬ 
tion trick in a pantomime. They were there one moment,—palpably there, 
talking, with the gaslight full upon their faces; and the next moment they were 
gone. Therfe was no door near,—no window,—no staircase. It was a mere 
slip of barren platform, tapestried with big advertisements. Could anything be 
more mysterious? 

It was not worth thinking about; and yet, for my life, I could not help 
pondering upon it,—pondering, wondering, turning it over and over in my 
mind, and racking my brains for a solution of the enigma. I thought of it all 
the way from Blackwater to Clayborough. I thought of it all the way from 
Clay borough to Dumbleton, as I rattled along the smooth highway in a trim 
dog-cart drawn by a splendid black mare, and driven by the silentest and 
dapperest of East Anglian grooms. 
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We did the nine miles in something less than an hour, and pulled up before 
the lodge-gates just as the church-clock was striking half-past seven. A couple 
of minutes more, and the warm glow of the lighted hall was flooding out upon 
the gravel, a hearty grasp was on my hand, and a clear, jovial voice was bidding 
me “ Welcome to Dtunbleton." 

“And now, my dear fellow," said my host, when the first greeting was 
over, “you have no time to spare. We dine at eight, and there are people 
coming to meet you ; so you must just get the dressing business over as quickly 
as may be. By the way, you will meet some acquaintances. The Biddulphs 
are coming, and Prendergast ^Prendergast, of the Skirmishers) is staying in the 
house. Adieu 1 Mrs. Jelf will be expecting you in the drawing-room." 

I was ushered to my room,—not the blue-room, of which Mr. Dwerrihouse 
had had disagreeable experience, but a pretty little bachelor’s chamber, hung 
with a delicate chintz, and made cheerful by a blazing fire. I unlocked my 
portmanteau. I tried to be expeditious ; but the memory of my railway adven¬ 
ture haunted me. I could not get free of it. I could not shake it off. It 
impeded me,—it worried me,—it tripped me up,—it caused me to mislay my 
studs,—to mistie my cravat,—to wrench the buttons off my gloves. Worst of 
all, it made me so late that the party had all assembled before I reached the 
drawing-room. I had scarcely paid my respects to Mrs. Jelf when dinner 
was announced, and we paired off, some eight or ten couples strong; into the 
dining-room. 

I am not going to describe either the guests or the dinner. All provincial 
parties bear .the strictest family resemblance, and I am not aware that an East 
Anglian banquet offers any exception to the rule. There was the usual country 
baronet and his wife; there were the usual country parsons and their wives; 
there was the sempiternal turkey and haunch of venison. Vanitas vanitatunu 
There is nothing new under the sun. 

1 was placed about midway down the table. I had taken one rector's wife- 
down to dinner, and .1 had another at my left hand. They talked across me, 
and their talk was about babies. It was dreadfully dull. At length there came 
a pause. The entries had just been removed, and the turkey had come upon 
the scene. The conversation had all along been of the languidest, but at this 
moment it happened to have stagnated altogether. Jelf was carving the turkey. 
Mrs. Jelf looked as if she was trying to think of something to say. Everybody 
else was silent. Moved by an unlucky impulse, I thought I would relate my 
adventure. 

“ By the way, Jelf," I began, “ I came down part of the way to-day with 
a friend of yours." 

“ Indeed ! " said the master of the feast, slicing scientifically into the 
breast of the turkey. “ With whom, pray? " 

“With one who bade me tell you that he should, if possible, pay you a visit 
before Christmas.” 

“ I cannot think who that could be,” said my friend, smiling. 

“ It must be Major Thorp," suggested Mrs. Jelf. 

I shook my head. 

“ It was not Major Thorp," I replied. “ It was a near relation of your 
own, Mrs. Jelf." 

“ Then I am more puzzled than ever," replied my hostess. “Pray tell 
me who it was." 

“ It was no less a person than your cousin, Mr. John Dwerrihouse.” 

Jonathan Jelf laid down his knife and fork. Mrs. Jelf looked at me in a 
strange, startled way, and said never a word. 

“ And he desired me to tell you, dear madam, that you need not take the 
trouble to burn the Hall down in his honor this time; but only to have the 
chimney of the blue-room swept before his arrival." 
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Before I had reached the end of my sentence, I became aware of something 
ominous in the faces of the guests. I felt I had said something which I had 
better have left unsaid, and that for some unexplained reason my words had 
evoked a general consternation. I sat confounded, not daring to utter another 
syllable, and for at.least two whole minutes there was dead silence round the 
table. Then Captain Prendergast came to the rescue. 

“ You have been abroad for some months, have you not, Mr. Langford ? " 
he said, with the desperation of one who.flings himself into the breach. “I 
heard you had been to Russia. Surely you have something to tell us of the 
state and temper of the country after the war?* 1 

I was heartily grateful to the gallant Skirmisher for this diversion in my 
favor. I answered him, I fear, somewhat lamely ; but he kept the conversation 
up, and presently one or two others joined in, and so the difficulty, whatever it 
might have been, was bridged over. Bridged over, but not repaired. A some¬ 
thing, an awkwardness, a visible constraint remained. The guests hitherto 
had been simply dull; but now they were evidently uncomfortable and 
embarrassed. 

The dessert had scarcely been placed upon the table when the ladies left 
the room. I seized the opportunity to select a vacant chair next Captain 
Prendergast. 

“ In heaven's name," I whispered, “ what was the matter just now ! What, 
had I said ?" 

“You mentioned the name of John Dwerrihouse." 

“ What of that? I had seen him not two hours before." 

“It is a most astounding circumstance that you should have seen him," 
said Captain Prendergast. “Are you sure it was he ? M 

“As sure as of my own identity. We were talking all the way between 
London and Blackwater. But why does that surprise you ? " 

“Because” replied Captain Prendergast, dropping his voice to the lowest 
whisper,—“ because John DwenHhouse absconded three months ago, with seventy - 
five thousand pounds of the Company s money , and has never been heard of 
since . * 1 


II. 

John Dwerrihouse had absconded three months ago—and I had seen him 
only a few hours back. John Dwerrihouse had embezzled seventy-five thousand 
pounds of the Company's money—yet told me that he carried that sum upon 
his person. Were ever facts so strangely incongruous, so difficult to reconcile? 
How should he have ventured again into the light of day ? How dared he show 
himself along the line ? Above all, what had he been doing throughout those 
mysterious three months of disappearance ? 

Perplexing questions, these. QuestionsVhich at once suggested themselves 
to the minds of all concerned, but which admitted of no easy solution. I could 
find no reply to them. Captain Prendergast had not even a suggestion to offer. 
Jonathan Jelf, who seized the first opportunity of drawing me aside and learning 
all that I had to tell, was more amazed and bewildered than either of us. He 
came to my room that night, when all the guests were gone, and we talked the 
thing over from every point of view—without, it must be confessed, arriving at 
any kind of conclusion. 

“I do not ask you," he said, “ whether you can have mistaken your man. 
That is impossible." 

“As impossible as that I should mistake some stranger for yourself." 

“ It is not a question of looks or voice, but of facts. That he should have 
alluded to the fire in the blue room is proof enough of John Dwerrihouse's 
identity, tiow did he look?" 

“ Older, I thought. Considerably older, paler, and more anxious." 
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“ He has had enough to make him look anxious, anyhow," said my friend, 
gloomily, “ be he innocent or guilty." 

“ I am inclined to believe that he is innocent,”. I replied, “ He showed 
no embarrassment when I addressed him, and no uneasiness when the guard 
came round. His conversation was open, to a fault. I might almost say that 
he talked too freely of the business which he had in hand." 

“ That again is strange; for I know no one more reticent on such subjects. 
He actually told you that he had seventy-five thousand pounds in his pocket?" 

“He did." 

“ Humph ! My wife has an idea about it, and she may be right-” 

“ What idea?" 

“ Well, she fancies,—women are so clever, you know, at putting themselves 
inside peopled motives,—she fancies that he was tempted ; that he did actually 
take the money ; and that he has been concealing himself these three months in 
some wild part of the country,—struggling possibly with his conscience all the 
time, and daring neither to abscond with his booty nor to come back and 
restore it." 

“ But now that he has come back? " 

“ That is the point. She conceives that he has probably thrown hijnself 
upon the Company's mercy; made restitution of the money; and, being forgiven, 
is permitted to carry the business through as if nothing whatever had happened." 

“The last," I replied, “is an impossible case. Mrs. Jelf thinks like a 
generous and delicate-minded woman, but not in the least like a board of 
railway directors. They would never carry forgiveness so far." 

“ I fear not; and yet it is the only conjecture that bears a semblance of 
likelihood. However, we can run over to Clayborough to-morrow, and see if 
anything is to be learned. By the way, Prendergast tells me you picked up his 
cigar-case." ' 

“ I did so, and here it is." 

Jelf took the cigar-case, examined it by the light of the lamp, and said at 
once that it was beyond doubt Mr. Dwerrihouse's property, and that he remem¬ 
bered to have seen him use it. 

“ Here, too, is his monogram on the side," he added. “A big J trans¬ 
fixing a capital D. He used to carry the same on his note-paper." 

“ It offers, at all events, a proof that I was not dreaming." 

“ Ay ; but it is time you were asleep and dreaming now. I am ashamed 
to have kept you up so long. Good-night." 

“Good-night, and remember that I am more than ready to go with you to 
Clayborough, or Blackwater, or London, or anywhere, if I can be of the least 
service/* 

“ Thanks! I know you mean it, old friend, and it may be that I shall put 
you to the test. Once more, gootf-night." 

So we parted for that night, and met again in the breakfast-room at half¬ 
past eight next morning. It was a hurried, silent, uncomfortable meal. None 
of us had slept well, and all were thinking of the same subject. Mrs. Jelf had 
evidently been crying; Jelf was impatient to be off; and both Captain 
Prendergast and myself felt ourselves to be in the painful position of outsiders 
who are involuntarily brought into a domestic trouble. Within twenty minutes 
after we had left the breakfast-table the dog-cart was brought round, and my 
friend and I were on the road to Clayborough. 

“Tell you what it is, Langford,** he said, as we sped along between the 
wintry hedges, “ I do not much fancy to bring up Dwerrihouse*s name at Clay¬ 
borough. All the officials know that he is my wife's relation, and tire subject 
just now is hardly a pleasant one. If you don't much mind, we will take the 
ii.io to Blackwater. It's an important station, and we shall stand a far better 
chance of picking up information there than at Clayborough." 
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So we took the ii.io, which happened to be an express, and, arriving at 
Blackwater about a quarter before twelve, proceeded at once to prosecute our 
inquiry. 

We began by asking for the station-master,—a big, blunt, business-like 
person,—who at once averred that he knew Mr, John Dwerrihouse perfectly well, 
and that there was no director on the line whom he had seen and spoken to so 
frequently. 

“ He used to be down here two or three time a week, about three months 
ago,*’ said he, “ when the new line was first set afoot, but since then, you know, 
gentlemen-’ 1 

He paused significantly. 

Jelf flushed scarlet, 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, hurriedly, “ we know all about that. The point now 
to be ascertained is whether anything has been seen or heard of him lately.*’ 

“ Not to my knowledge," replied the station-master. 

“He is not known to have been down the line anytime,—yesterday, for 
instance ? ’ * 

The station-master shook his head. 

.“ The East Anglian, sir,** said he, “ is about the last place where he would 
dare to show himself. Why, there isn*t a station-master, there isn’t a guard, 
there isn’t a porter, who doesn’t know Mr. Dwerrihouse by sight as well as he 
knows his own face in the looking-glass; or who wouldn’t telegraph for the 
police as soon as he had set eyes on him at any point along the line. Bless you, 
sir! there’s been a standing order out against him ever since the Twenty-fifth 
of September last.” 

“And yet,” pursued my friend, “a gentleman who travelled down yesterday 
from London to Clay borough by the afternoon express testifies tha’t he saw Mr. 
Dwerrihouse in the train, and that Mr % Dwerrihouse alighted at Blackwater 
station.” 

“Quite impossible, sir,” replied the station-master, promptly. 

“ Why impossible ? ” 

“ Because there is no station along the line where he is so well known, or 
where he would run so great a risk. It would be just running his head into the 
lion’s mouth. He would have been mad to come nigh Blackwater station ; and 
if he had come, he would have been arrested before he left the platform.” 

“Can you tell me who took the Blackwater tickets of that train?” 

“ I can, sir. It was the guard,—Benjamin Somers.” 

“And where can I find him?” 

“ You can find him, sir, by staying here, if you please, till one o'clock. 
He will be coming through with the up-express from Crampton, which stays at 
Blackwater for ten minutes.” 

By one o’clock we were back again upon the platform, and waiting for the 
train. It came punctually, and I at once recognized the ruddy-faced guard who 
had gone down with my train the evening before. 

“ The gentlemen want to ask you something about Mr. Dwerrihouse, 
Somers,” said the station-master, by way of introduction. 

The guard flashed a keen glance from my face to Jelf *s, and back again 
to mine. 

“ Mr. John Dwerrihouse, the late director?” said he, interrogatively. 

“ The same,” replied my friend. “Should you know him if you saw him?” 

‘ “Anywhere, sir.” 

“ Do you know if he was in the 4.15 express yesterday afternoon? ” 

“ He was not, sir.” 

“ Hpw can you answer so positively? ” 

“ Because I looked into every carriage, and saw every face in the train, 
and I could take my oath that Mr. Dwerrihouse was not in it. This gentleman 
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was,” he added,.turning sharply upon me. “ I don't know that I ever saw 
him before in my life, but I remember his face perfectly. You nearly missed 
taking your seat in time at this station, sir, and you got out at Clay borough. 1 * 

“ Quite true, guard,” I replied; “but do you not also remember the face 
of the gentleman who travelled down in the same carriage with me as far as here ? ** 
“ It was my impression, sir, that you travelled down alone,” said Somers, 
with a look of some surprise, 

“ By no means. I had a fellow-traveller as far as Blackwater, and it was. 
in trying to restore him the cigar-case which he had dropped in the carriage, 
that I so nearly let you go on without me.” 

“ 1 remember your saying something about a cigar-case, certainly,** replied ’ 
the guard, “but-” 

“ You asked for my ticket just before we entered the station.*’ 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ Then you must have seen him. He sat in the corner next the very door 
to which you came.** 

“ No, indeed. I saw no one.** 

I looked at Jelf. I began to think the guard was in the ex-director's 
confidence. 

“ If I had seen another traveller I should have asked for his ticket,” added 
Somers. “ Did you see me ask for his ticket, sir? ” 

“ I observed that you did not ask for it, but he explained that by saying-** 

I hesitated. I feared I might be telling too much, and so broke off abruptly. 
The guard and the station-master exchanged glances. The former looked 
impatiently at his watch. 

“ I am obliged to go on in four minutes more, sir,” he said. 

“One last question, then,** interposed Jelf, with a sort of desperation. 

“ If this gentleman's fellow-traveller had been Mr. John Dwerrihouse, and he 
had been sitting in the corner next \he door by which you took the tickets, 
could you have failed to see and recognize him ? ” 

“ No, sir; it would have been quite impossible,” 

“And you are certain you did not see him?” 

. “As I said before, sir, I could take my oath I did not see him. And if it 
wasn't that I don't like to contradict a gentleman, I would say I could also take 
my oath that this gentleman was quite alone in the carriage the whole way from 
London to Clayborough. Why, sir,” he added, dropping his voice so as to be 
inaudible to the station-master, “ you expressly asked me to give you a com¬ 
partment to yourself, and I did so. I locked you in, and you were so good as 
to give me something for myself.” 

“ Yes; but Mr. Dwerrihouse had a key of his own.** 

“I never saw him, sir; I saw' no one in that compartment but yourself. 
Beg pardon, sir, my time's up.’* 

And with this the ruddy guard touched his cap and was gone. In another 
minute the heavy panting of the engine began afresh, and the train glided slowly 
out of the station. 

We looked at each other for some moments in silence. I was the first to speak. 
“ Mr. Benjamin Somers knows more than he.chooses to tell,” I said. 

“ Humph ! do you think so? ” 

“It must be. He could not have come to the door without seeing him. 
It's impossible.** 

“ There is one thing not impossible, my dear fellow'.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“That you may have fallen asleep, and dreamt the whole thing.” 

“Could I dream of a branch line that I had never heard of? Could I 
dream of a hundred and one business details that had no kind of interest for 
me? . Could I dream of the seventy-five thousand pounds?” • : >; 
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“ Perhaps you might have seen or heard some vague account of the affair 
while you were abroad. It might have made no impression upon you at the 
time, and might have come back to you in your dreams,—recalled, perhaps, by 
the mere names of the stations on the line.” 

“ What about the fire in the chimney of the blue room,—should I have 
heard of that during my journey? ** 

“ Well, no ; I admit there is a difficulty about that point.* 1 

“And what about the cigar-case? ** 

“Ay, by Jove ! there is the cigar-carffe. That /> a stubborn fact. Well, it*s 
a mysterious affair, and it will need a better detective than myself, I fancy, to 
clear it up. 1 suppose we may as well go home.** 

III. 

A week had not gone by when I received a letter from the Secretary of the 
East Anglian Railway Company, requesting the favor of my attendance at a 
special board-meeting, then not many days distant. No reasons were alleged, 
and no apologies offered, for this demand upon my time; but they had heard, 
it was clear, of my inquiries about the missing director, and had a mind to put 
me through some sort of official examination upon the subject. Being still a 
guest at Dumbleton Hall, I had to go up to London for the purpose, and 
Jonathan Jelf accompanied me. I found the direction of the Great East Anglian 
line represented by a party of some twelve or fourteengentlemen seated in solemn 
conclave round a huge green-baized table in a gloomy board-room adjoining 
the London terminus. 

Being courteously received by the chairman (who at once began by saying 
that certain statements of mine respecting Mr. John Dwerrihouse had come to 
the knowledge of the direction, and that 4 hey in consequence desired to confer 
with me on those points), we were placed at the table and the inquiry proceeded 
in due form. 

I was first asked if I knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse, how long I had been 
acquainted with him, and whether I could identify him at sight. I was then 
asked when I had seen him last. To which I replied : “ On the Fourth of this 
present month, December, eighteen hundred and fifty-six.’* Then came the 
inquiry of where I had seen him on that Fourth day of December; to which I 
replied that I met him in a first-class compartment of the 4.15 down express; 
that he got in just as the train was leaving the London terminus, and that he 
alighted at Blackwater station. The chairman then inquired whether I had 
held any communication with my fellow-traveller; whereupon I related, as 
nearly as I could remember it, the whole bulk and substance of Mr. John 
Dwerrihouse*s diffuse information respecting the new branch line. 

To all this the board listened with profound attention, while the chairman 
presided and the secretary took notes. I then produced the cigar-case. It was 
passed from hand to hand and recognized by all. There was not a man 
present who did not remember that plain cigar-case with its silver monogram, or 
to whom it seemed anything less than entirely corroborative of my evidence. 
When at length I had told all that I had to tell, the chairman whispered some¬ 
thing to the secretary ; the secretary touched a silver hand-bell; and the guard, 
Benjamin Somers, was ushered into the room. He was then examined as care¬ 
fully as myself. He declared that he knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse perfectly 
well; that he could not be mistaken in him; that lie remembered going down 
with the 4.15 express on the afternoon in question; that he remembered me; 
and that, there being one or two empty first-class compartments on that especial 
afternoon? he had, in compliance with my request, placed me in a carriage by 
myself. He was positive that I remained alone in that compartment all the 
way from London to Clay borough. He was ready to take his oath that 
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Mr. Dwerrihouse was neither in that carriage with me nor in any compartment 
of that train. He remembered distinctly to have examined my ticket at Black- 
water ; was certain that there was no one else at that time in the carriage; 
could not have failed to observe any second person, had there been one; had 
that second person been Mr. John Dwerrihouse, should have quietly double- 
locked the door of the carriage, and have at once given information to the 
Black water station-master. So clear, so decisive, so ready, was Somers with 
this testimony, that the board looked fairly puzzled. 

“You hear this person’s statement, Mr. Langford,” said the chairman. 
“ It contradicts yours in every particular. What have you to say in reply ? ” 

“ I can only repeat what I said before. I am quite as positive of the truth 
of my own assertions as Mr. Somers can be of the truth of his. M 

“You say that Mr. Dwerrihouse alighted at Blackwater, and that he was 
in possession of a private key. Are you sure he had not alighted by means of 
that key before the guard came around for the tickets? ” 

“ I am quite positive that he did not leave the carriage till the train had 
fairly entered the station, and the other Blackwater passengers alighted. I even 
saw that he was met there by a friend. 11 

“ Indeed ! Did you see that person distinctly? ” 

“ Quite distinctly.” 

“ Can you describe his appearance? ” 

“ I think so. He was short and very slight, sandy-haired, with a bushy 
moustache and beard, and he wore a close-fitting suit of gray tweed. His age I * 
should take to be about thirty-eight or forty.” 

“ Did Mr. Dwerrihouse leave the station in this person’s company? ” 

“ I cannot tell. I saw them walking together down the platform, and then I 
saw them standing aside under a gas-jet, talking earnestly. After that I lost sight 
of them quite suddenly ; and just then my train went on, and I with it.” 

The chairman and secretary conferred together in an undertone. The 
directors whispered to each other. One or two looked suspiciously at the guard; 

1 could see that my evidence remained unshaken, and that, like myself, they 
suspected some complicity between the guard and the defaulter. 

“How far did you conduct that 4.15 express on the day in question, 
Somers?” asked the chairman. 

“ All through, sir,” replied the guard; “ from London to Crampton.” 

“ How was it that you were not relieved at Clay borough? I thought there 
was always a change of guards at Clayborough.” 

. “There used to be, sir, till the new regulations came in force last mid-summer; 
since when, the guards in charge of express trains go the whole way through.” 

The chairman turned to the secretary. 

“ I think it would be as well,” he said, “ if we had the day-book to refer 
to upon this point.” 

Again the secretary touched the silver hand-bell, and desired the porter in 
attendance to summon Mr. Raikes. From a word or two dropped by another 
of the directors, I gathered that Mr. Raikes was one of the under-secretaries. 

He came,—a small, slight, sandy-haired, keen-eyed man, with an eager, 
nervous manner, and a forest of light beard and moustache. He just showed 
himself at the door of the board-room, and, being requested to bring a certain 
day-book from a certain shelf in a certain room, bowed and vanished. 

He was there such a moment, and the surprise of seeing him was so great 
and sudden, that it was not till the door had closed upon him that I found voice 
to speak. He was no sooner gone, however, than I sprang to my feet. 

“That person,” I said, “ is the same who met Mr. Dwerrihouse upon the 
platform at Blackwater ! ” 

There was a general movement of surprise. The chairman looked grave 
and somewhat agitated. 
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“ Take care, Mr. Langford,” he said; “ take care what you say 1” 

“ I am as positive of his identity as of my own.” 

“ Do you consider the consequences of your words? Do you consider that you 
are bringing a charge of the gravest character against one of the Company's 
servants?" 

“ I am willing to be put on my oath, if necessary. The man who came to 
that door a minute since is the same whom I saw talking with Mr. Dwerrihouse 
on the Blackwater platform. Were he twenty times the Company’s servant, I 
could say neither more nor less.” 

The chairman turned again to the guard. 

“ Did you see Mr. Raikes in the train, or on the platform? ” he asked. 

Somers shook his head. “ I am confident Mr. Raikes was not in the train,’ 1 
he said; “ and I certainly did not see him on the platform.” 

The chairman turned next to the secretary. 

“ Mr. Raikes is in your office, Mr. Hunter,” he said. “ Can you remember 
if he was absent on the Fourth instant ? ” 

“ I do not think he was,” replied the secretary; “ but I am not prepared 
to speak positively. I have been away mqst afternoons myself lately, and 
Mr. Raikes might easily have absented himself if he had been disposed.” At 
this moment the under-secretary returned with the day-book under his arm. 

44 Be pleased to refer, Mr. Raikes,” said the chairman, “ to the entries of 
the Fourth instant, and see what Benjamin Somers’ duties were on that day.” 

Mr. Raikes threw open the cumbrous volume, and ran a practiced eye and 
finger down some three or four successive columns of entries. Stopping suddenly 
at the foot of a page, he then read aloud that Benjamin Somers had on that day 
conducted the 4.15 express from London to Crampton. 

The chairman leaned forward in his seat, looked the under-secretary full in 
the face, and said, quite sharply and suddenly,— 

44 Where were jw/, Mr. Raikes, on the same afternoon?” 

. “ /, sir ? ” 

“ You, Mr. Raikes. Where were you on the afternoon and evening of the 
Fourth of the present month?” 

“Here, sir,—in Mr. Hunter’s office. Where else should I be?” There 
was a dash of trepidation in the under-secretary’s voice as he said this; but his 
look of surprise was natural enough. 

“ We have some reason for believing, Mr. Raikes, that you were absent 
that afternoon without leave. Was this the case? ” 

“Certainly not, sir. I have pot had a day’s holiday since September. 
Mr. Hunter will bear me out in this.” 

Mr. Hunter repeated what he had previously said on the subject, but added 
that the clerks in the adjoining office would be certain to know. Whereupon 
the senior clerk, a grave, middle-aged person, in green glasses, was summoned 
and interrogated. 

His testimony cleared the under-secretary at once. He declared that 
Mr. Raikes had in no instance, to his knowledge, been absent during office- 
hours since his return from his holiday in September. 

I was confounded. The chairman turned to me with a smile, in which a 
shade of covert annoyance was scarcely apparent. 

“You hear, Mr. Langford?” he said. 

“ I hear, sir; but my conviction remains imshaken.” 

“ I fear, Mr. Langford, that your convictions are very insufficiently based,” 
replied the chairman, with a doubtful cough. “ I fear that you ‘dream dreams,’ 
and mistake them for actual occurrences. It is a dangerous habit of mind, and 
might lead to dangerous results. Mr. Raikes here would have found himself 
in an unpleasant position, had he not proved so satisfactory an alibi .” 

I was about to reply, but he gave me no time. 
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“ I think, gentlemen," he went on to say, addressing the board, “ that we 
should be wasting time to push this inquiry further. Mr. Langford’s evidence 
would seem to be of an equal value throughout. The testimony of Benjamin 
Somers disproves his first statement, and the testimony of the last witness 
disproves his second. I think we may conclude that Mr. Langford fell asleep 
in the train on the occasion of his journey to Clayborough, and dreamt an 
usually vivid and circumstantial dream,—of which, however, we have now heard 
quite enough.” 

There are few things more annoying than to find one’s positive convictions 
met with incredulity. I could not help feeling impatience at the turn that 
affairs had taken. I was not proof against the civil sarcasm of the chairman’s 
manner. Moit intolerable of all, however, was the quiet smile lurking about 
the corners of Benjamin Somers’ mouth, and the half-triumphant, half-malicious 
gleam in the eyes of the under-secretary. The man was evidently puzzled, and 
somewhat alarmed. His looks seemed furtively to interrogate me. Who was I? 
What did I want ? Why had I come there to do him an ill turn with his 
employers ? What was it to me whether or not he was absent without leave ? 

Seeing all this, and perhaps ipore irritated by it than the thing deserved, I 
begged leave to detain the attention of the board for a moment longer. Jelf 
plucked me impatiently by the sleeve. 

“Better let the thing drop,” he whispered. “The chairman’s right 
enough. You dreamt it; and the less said now the better.” 

I was not to be silenced, however, in this fashion. I had yet something to 
say, and I would say it. It was to this effect: That dreams were not usually 
productive of tangible results, and that I requested to know in what way the 
chairman conceived I had evolved from my dream so substantial and well-made 
a delusion as the. cigar-case which I had had the honor to place before him at 
the commencement of our interview. 

“The cigar-case, I admit, Mr. Langford,” the chairman replied, “isa 
very strong point in your evidence. It is your only strong point, however, and 
there is just a possibility that we may all be misled by a mere accidental resem¬ 
blance. Will you permit me to see the case again ? ” 

“ It is unlikely,” I said,as I handed it to him, “that any other should bear 
precisely this monogram, and yet be in all other particulars exactly similar.” 
The chairman examined it for a moment in silence, and then passed it to 
Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter turned it over and over, and shook his head. 

“This is no mere resemblance,” he said. “It is John Dwerrihouse’s 
cigar-case to a certainty. I jemember it perfectly. I have seen it a hundred 
times.” 

“ I believe I may say the same,” added the chairman. “ Yet how account 
for the way in which Mr. Langford asserts that it came into his possession?” 

“ I can only repeat,” I replied, “ that I found it on the floor of the carriage 
after Mr. Dwerrihouse had alighted. It was in leaning out to look after him 
that I trod upon it; and it was in running after him for the purpose of restoring 
it that I saw—or believed I saw—Mr. Raikes standing aside with him in earnest 
conversation.” 

Again I felt Jonathan Jelf plucking at my sleeve. 

“ Look at Raikes,” he whispered. “Look at Raikes!” I turned where 
the under-secretary had been standing a moment before, and saw him, white as 
death, with lips trembling and livid, stealing toward the door. 

To conceive a sudden, strange, and indefinite suspicion ; to fling myself in 
his way ; to take him by the shoulders as if he were a child, and turn his craven 
face perforce toward the board, were with me the work of an instant. 

“Look at him!” I exclaimed. “Look at his face! I ask no* better 
witness to the truth of my words.” 

The chairman’s brow darkened. 
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“ Mr. Raikes/* he said, sternly/* “if you know anything, you had better 
speak.** 

Vainly trying to wrench himself from my grasp, the under-secretary 
stammered out an incoherent denial. 

“ Let me go/* he said. “ I know nothing,—you have no right to detain 
me,—let me go 1 * * 

“ Did you, or did you not, meet Mr. John Dwerrihouse at Blackwater 
station ? The charge brought against you is either true or false. If true, you 
will do well to throw yourself upon the mercy of the board, and make a full 
confession of all that you know.*' The under-secretary wrung his hands in an 
agony of helpless terror. 

“ I was away/* he cried. “ I was two hundred miles atfay at the time! 

I know nothing ahout it,—I have nothing to confess,—I am innocent,—I call 
God to witness I am innocent! * * 

“Two hundred miles away!" echoed the chairman. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“ I was in Devonshire. I had three weeks* leave of absence,—I appeal to 
Mr. Hunter,—Mr. Hunter knows I had three weeks* leave of absence 1 I was 
in Devonshire all the time,—I can prove I was in Devonshire ! * ’ 

Seeing him so abject, so incoherent, so wild with apprehension, the directors 
begain to whisper gravely among themselves, while one got quietly up and 
called the porter to guard the door. 

“ What has your being in Devonshire to do with the matter?** said the 
chairman. “ When were you in Devonshire? ** 

“Mr. Raikes took his leave in September/* said the secretary j “about 
the time when Mr. Dwerrihouse disappeared.** 

“ I never even heard that he had disappeared till I came back! ** 

“ That must remain to be proved/* said the chairman. “ I shall at once 
put this matter in the hands of the police. In the meanwhile, Mr. Raikes, 
being myself a magistrate, and used to deal with these cases, I advise you to* 

confess while confession may yet do you service. As for your accomplice-" 

The frightened wretch fell upon his knees. 

“ I had no accomplice! ** he cried. “ Only have mercy upon me,—only 
spare my life, and I will confess all! I didn't mean to harm him 1 I didn't 
mean to hurt a hair of his head. Only have mercy upon me, and let me go 1 *’ 
The chairman rose in his place, pale and agitated. “ Good heavens! " he 
exclaimed, “ what horrible mystery is this? What does it mean ?’* 

• “As sure as there is a God in heaven/* said Jonathan Jelf, “ it means that 
murder has been done." 

“ No—no—no ! ** shrieked Raikes, still upon his knees, and cowering like 
a beaten hound. “ Not murder! No jury that ever sat could bring it in 
murder I I thought I had only stunned him,—I never meant to do more than 
stun him I Manslaughter—manslaughter—not murder! " 

Overcome by the horror of this unexpected revelation, the chairman covered 
his face with his hand, and for a moment or two remained silent. 

“ Miserable man/* he said, at length, “ you have betrayed yourself." 

“ You bade me confess ! You urged me to throw myself upon the mercy 
of the board 1 ** 

“You have confessed to a crime which no one suspected you of having 
committed/’ replied the chairman, “and which this board has no power either 
to punish or forgive. All that I can do for you is to advise you to submit to 
the law, to plead guilty, and to conceal nothing. When did you do this deed ?" 

The guilty man rose to his feet, and leaned heavily against the table. His 
answer came reluctantly, like the speech of one dreaming,— 

“ On the Twenty-second of September." 

On the Twenty-second of September ! I looked in Jonathan Jelf*s face, 
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and he in mine. I felt my own paling with a strange sense of wonder and 
dread. I saw his blench suddenly, even to the lips. 

14 Merciful heaven I ** he whispered, 44 what was it, then, that you saw in 
the train?” 

* * ****** 

What was it that I saw in the train ? That question remains unanswered 
to this day. I have never been able to reply to it. I only know that it bore 
the living likeness of the murdered man, whose body had then been lying some 
ten weeks under a rough pile of branches and brambles and rotting leaves at 
the bottom of a deserted chalk-pit about half-way between Blackwater and 
Mallingford. I know that it spoke and moved and looked as that man spoke 
and moved and looked in life; that I heard, or seemed to hear, things related 
which I could never otherwise have learned ; that I was guided, as it were, by 
that vision on the platform to the identification of the murderer; and that, a 
passive instrument myself, I was destined, by means of these mysterious teach¬ 
ings, to bring about the ends of justice. For these things I have never been 
able to account. 

As for the matter of the cigar-case, it proved, on inquiry, that the carriage 
in which I travelled down that afternoon to Clayborough had not been in use 
for several weeks, and was, in point of fact, the same in which poor John Dwerri- 
house had performed his last journey. The case had, doubtless, been dropped 
by him, and had lain unnoticed till I found it. 

Upon the details of the murder I have no need to dwell. Those who 
desire more ample particulars may find them, and the written confession of 
Augustus Raikes, in the files of the Times for 1856. Enough that the under¬ 
secretary, knowing the history of the new line, and following the negotiation 
step by step through all its stages, determined to waylay Mr. Dwerrihouse, rob 
him of the seventy-five thousand pounds, and escape to America with his 
booty. 

* In order to effect these ends he obtained leave of absence a few days before 
the time appointed for the payment of the money; secured his passage across 
the Atlantic in a steamer advertised to start on the Twenty-third; provided him¬ 
self with a heavily loaded “ life-preserver,” and went down to Blackwater to 
await the arrival of his victim. How he met him on the platform with a pretended 
message from the board; how he offered to conduct him by a short cut across 
the fields to Mallingford; how, having brought him to a lonely place, he struck 
him down with the 14 life preserver/ 1 and so killed him; and how, finding what 
he had done, he dragged the body to the verge of an out-of-the-way chalk-pit? 
and there flung it in and piled it over with branches and brambles, are facts 
still fresh in the memories of those who, like the connoisseurs in De Quincey's 
famous essay, regard murder as a fine art. Strangely enough, the murderer, 
having done his work, was afraid to leave the country. He declared that he 
had not intended to take the directors life, but only to stun and rob him; and 
that, finding the blow had killed, he dared not fly for fear of drawing down 
suspicion upon his own head. As a mere robber he would have been safe in the 
States, but as a murderer he would inevitably have been pursued and given up 
to justice. So he forfeited his passage, returned to the office as usual at the end 
of his leave, and locked up his ill-gotten thousands till a more convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. In the meanwhile he had the satisfaction of finding that Mr. Dwerri¬ 
house was universally believed to have absconded with the money, no one knew 
how or whither. 

Whether he meant murder or not, however, Mr. Augustus Raikes paid the 
full penalty of his crime, and was hanged at the Old Bailey in the second week 
in January, 1857. 
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For the Companion. 

THE GIRI, WHO THINKS SHE 
CAN WRITE. 

Second Paper. 

By Kate Field, Editor "Kate Field’s Washington.” 

Is Dogberry right? Do reading and writing 
eomo by nature ? One would think so from tho 
way men and women rush into literature, 
oxpecting to spring full-grown into prominence, 
as Minerva sprang from thb head of Jove. And 
is it becnuso of Minerva’s sex that the Grand 
Army of Literary Aspirants is largely made up 
of tlioso who only one generation ago wore hardly 
credited with brains enough to writo at all ? 

Lady Morgan has not been dead many years, 
yet her “Wild Irish Girl,” which is poor reading 
by tho light of this dying century, created a 
sensation, and made this vivacious daughter of 
Erin known throughout tho English-speaking 
world. 

Is Minerva responsible for these raw recruits ? 
Or is it Iwcause a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, and, having that little, many wornon 
mistake desiro for capacity, and fancy that 
opportunity alone is needed for development into 
full-fledged genius ? 

Gray’s lino of “Mute, inglorious Milton" has 
been responsible for many heart-burnings, and is 
poetical license with a vengeance. Tho Miltons 
write as the Raphaels paint, the Michael Angelos 
model, and the Edisons invent. When they 
don’t write, and paint, and model, and invent, it 
is because they can’t. 


are poorly paid unless they happen to belong to 
those raro birds, successful novelists. Forgivo 
my frankness, but it would be cruel not to tell 
you the truth.” 

If I get an answer to such a communication it 
is one of thanks, coupled with such an outpouring 
of the heart as to make me wring my hands 
despairingly. 

The poor widow never is taught to do any tiling 
thoroughly. She never cooked in her life, knows 
nothing of flowers, sows enough to take caro of 
her children’s clothes, but has no capacity in 
dress-making, and cannot go out to service, did 
her health permit, as sho cannot leave her young 
children. 

What is to 1x3 done, thinking men and women ? 
In France, the poorest father and mother, by 
patient saving and self-sacriiice, provide for tho 
future of their girls, that they may liavo tho 
means to independence in marriage. Here, girls 
are neither endowed with an income nor trained 
to earn a living; and wo call ourselves 
enlightened! 

When an enthusiastic young girl consults me. 
it is much in this way: 

“Do tell mo how you began to write, and w hat 
is tho best way for mo to get a hearing. I’m stiro 
you can help mo, if you will.” 

Here is my answer: 

“Dear young Lady—If it is in you to write, 
you will write with or without advice, and sooner 
or later you will obtain recognition. Nobody 
ever helped mo to anything. Literature has been 
in my family for generations, so I suppose 1 
inherited a tendency in that direction. My father 
was an editor, and I began to write at the ago of 
eight. 

“As I never wrote for a living I am unable to 
tell any ono tho best way of gaining bread 
thereby. I am quite sure that if I had tried to do 
so, I should have starved to deatli long ago, as 
my ways of thinking aro not those of tho majority, 
and people who flock by themselves do not 
acquire fat purses. 

“Literature is a charming mistress but a 
terriblo master. If you aro born to write you 
wilt not be ablo to help it, in which case I hid you 
God-speed, and will accept any contribution suited 
to my review', provided you accept tho terms. 

“If you can help writing, try something easier 
and better paid. Remember Punch's advice to 
those about to marry—‘Don’t!’ " 

Between the old who would and the young who 
cannot, let it not be forgotten that women never 
wroto so well as to-day, and that much of the 
best work is coming from college graduates. 
They ask no advice. Equipped for tho fight they 
tako no odds, accept defeat which often is victory 
in disguise, and, nothing daunted, toil on until 
they gain their goal. 

Tho prico of success is first, ability, and second, 
industry. With these requisites advice is unnec¬ 
essary; without them it is useless. i 


The necessity of the creative faculty is to creato; 
it is not tho spur of poetry which forces creation, 
ns many assume. Bread-winning often puts 
spurs on talent, but I do not believe it ever made 
genius, which as a rule manifests itself in early 
years, regardless of circumstances. 

Perhaps the reason why so many women aspire 
to literature is because they can writo a little and 
cannot do anything else at all. Writing is genteel, 
can ho dono at homo, and does not necessarily 
force women into unpleasant contact with the 
business world. They naturally shrink from tho 
rough-and-ready treatment which male bread¬ 
winners accept as a matter of courso. 

Whatever the cause, hundreds of women want 
to write, and comparatively fow are fit for a most 
exacting and unromunorativo profession. My 
advice is often asked after this fashion: 

“I know how much you havo tho good of 
women at heart, and how ready you are to lend a 
helping hand to those who have not yet mounted 
the ladder of fame. I am left a widow with threo 
little children and no money. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should earn my own living. As 
my tastes have always been literary, and I have 
been a leader in the literary club w here my poems 
and sketches—I send you ono of each—havo been 
greatly admired, I hope you can either mako an 
opening for me in your office or introduoo mo to 
editors who will give me the chance I need.” 

Can anythingmoro pitiful than such a letter ? 
Nino times out of ten, tho sketch is puerile; and 
as for the poem, it is lame in every foot and 
absolutely barren of an idea. 

Utterly powerless to render assistance, I reply: 

“Dear Madam.—Nothing concerns me so much 
as the condition of my own sex, and nothing 
makes me so indignant as tho unintentional 
wickedness of parents who bring up their 
daughters in ignorance of any trade or profession, 
though they know how great aro the vicissitudes 
of fortune in this country* If I could help you I 
would, but I am powerless. 

“My owm staff is filled w'ith regularly educated 
journalists, who havo had years of experience. I 
cannot cncotirago you to become a contributor, as 
the manuscripts you send do not come up to our 
standard. 

“Is there nothing elso you can do ? Think tho 
matter over, and see whether you have not some 
special capacity in housekeeping or in cookery or 
in the caro of flowors. Believe me that, assuming 
you havo more than average ability, your outlook 
in writing Is discouraging, for even good authors 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER GHOST. 

One of the most brilliant women in Washington society fif¬ 
teen years ago was Mary Ten Eyck. Her face, laughing and 
piquant, attracted more admiration than the beauties about her, 
and her indomitable will and energy triumphed over adversity, 
built up a home from the wreck of fortune, and kept her at the 
head of a charming coterie in spite of her manifold duties. 

Practical to the tips of her pretty fingers, she was tue last 
person to hold a midnight review of dead-and-gone generations 
for the pleasure of being frightened. And yet this is the story 
she told me as we sat in the parlor of the old Randolph home¬ 
stead. 

The open fire meditated in the twilight, the strings of the piano 
she had just left still vibrated with faint echoes of Heller's wild 
“Tarantella,” the wind rattled the windows, and the snow whirled 
past in drifts, like clouds of ghostly witnesses come in sheet and 
shroud to testify to the truth of her tale. 

Two years ago I was invited to spend the Christmas with my 
aunt, Mrs. Philip Stuyvesant. They live on the Hudson in the 
house the old Patroon built, and retain many of the ways and 
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almost all the old furniture, plate, and china that came in with 
the Hollanders but went out with the Hessians; for when 11 the 
terrors of Hanover" made their raid through that part of the 
country their forage-bags were stuffed with many things foreign 
to rations. 

I reached the landing on a lovely, frost-bespangled December 
night, and I thought the old place had never looked more attrac¬ 
tive. The avenue of elms bent and swayed in the sharp, strong 
air, their shadows moving to and fro like witches* fingers weav¬ 
ing the moonlight into a silver scarf; the lights twinkled through 
small diamond panes of thick glass set in lead and sunk deep in 
the massive walls; and the somewhat squat, solid proportions of 
the house assumed grace, almost elegance, in the magic light. 

Within it was even better—the soft, deep colors of the native 
woodwork mellowed by two centuries of warmth, sunshine, and 
liberal friction ; the carved furniture, brass-bound and shining 
with generations of polishing; the quaint tiled fire-places, where 
Jonas disappeared bare down the throat of the whale and came 
out in the next panel clad in a full court-suit with a broad grin on 
his face; where Esther in an infant waist, with the ripest of figures, 
knelt to an Ahasuerus who was the fac-simile of King Gambrinus; 
and where Noe, in knee-breeches and lace ruffles, assisted a large 
family out of a small ark, surrounded by animals of which the 
elephants and rabbits were of even size. Add to this the waxed 
floors with their rugs of fur and panther-skins, the dragon-sconces, 
girandoles and candlesticks with cut-glass pendants, and the 
queer little Venetian mirrors, and you can picture the spot where 
I was to take my holiday. 

My welcome was all that could be wished, and I entered on a 
Christmas-tide of such absolute enjoyment that the days ran by 
like hours. We skated, we sleighed, we drove and walked, had 
private theatricals, and finally aunt announced she would close 
the season with a ball. 

This produced a stir through the county, for her parties were 
famous, and, as many of the guests would come from adjoining 
districts and dozens from New York City, we resolved ourselves 
into a committee of ways and means to house over-night some 
thirty or forty whose country-seats were too far away to make 
coming and going possible, or whose age made fatigue unadvis- 
able. 

Every night we would gather about the hearth and discuss 
invitations, dresses, etc., and by day we would open up rooms, 
change furniture, have bedsteads mounted three and four deep; 
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and, leaving the actual work to the good domestics, we made the 
walls ring with our laughter and nonsense. 

One morning while we were at breakfast the butler brought 
in the mail, and aunt, under shelter of the coffee-urn, opened her 
letters. Suddenly I, who sat next her, heard a low exclamation 
of dismay, and, looking up, I saw her staring ruefully at the letter 
in her hand. 

11 What is it, auntie dear?” 

" Why, Mol lie, old Madam Schuyler has expressed a wish to 
come to the ball, and Mrs. Peter has written to ask if I can ac¬ 
commodate her. I haven't a decent spot to ofTer.” 

" Put the Haverstraws into my room, and give her theirs.” 

" Where will you sleep?” 

11 Anywhere—on a clothes-line, in the coal-cellar, in a rocking- 
chair, on the weather-vane; or, 1*11 tell you, in that old lumber- 
room where we were raking around yesterday. It will make a 
beautiful dressing-room for Gretchen and myself. There's a 
lovely old glass, and—” 

" Mollie,” said my aunt, looking at me with stately approval, 
"you are a wry sensible girl.” Then she added : “ But, my dear, 
do you know that room is said to be haunted?” 

"Haunted? How delicious ! By what?” 

If she had answered, " A regiment of ghosts,” I should not 
have cared, for my spirits were as effervescent as champagne. 

" Well,” she said with some reluctance and a signal of caution, 
" they say it is old Anneke Pook, the housekeeper during whose 
time the ‘missing silver' disappeared, and who is reported to 
have either died of grief on account of its loss or to have been 
murdered by the Hessians who stole it.” 

Now, this missing silver had been a moan in the family for a 
century, and indeed the list of plate (carefully preserved) proved 
it to have been of great value, and many a harsh word had been 
said of the Hessians and old Anneke by the ladies of the Ten Eyck 
family whenever a state occasion brought out the plate-chcsts. 

Telling Gretchen, my favorite cousin, of the plan, I ran up¬ 
stairs to the pretty little hall bed-room into which I had moved 
in view of the coming crowd, and gathered up my belongings ; 
but, suddenly remembering that the old room had not been 
cleaned, I went down the hall and opened the door. 

Was it only the chill of a long-closed place that struck me, 
and was it the breath of the morning mist still floating through 
the air that made a filmy shadow pass over the mirror? It will 
take a wiser than I to say, but—I have my opinion. 
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“ Dust—and ashes,'* I said aloud, for in the fire-place was a 
small heap of charred wood, and everything was gray with dust. 
Our foot-prints of the day before were tracked deeply, and the 
bed looked like a hearse with the body laid in state, its curtains, 
faded and moth-eaten, waving a gloomy invitation to “ come up 
and be dead.'* 

Even my light heart was not proof against the general air of 
ruth and rust, so I seized the bell-cord and gave it a hearty jerk, 
The rotten wool snapped in my hand, and a broken wire slid out 
after it. Then I called, and in a few minutes the servants were 
hard at work. 

Out went the dirt and broken furniture, and, with the aid of 
lavender-water (sprinkled over the newly-scrubbed floor), a pretty 
rug near the bed, fine linen on it with one of aunt’s eider quilts, 
a rocking-chair, fresh curtains at the window and around the 
tester, and a wood-fire “ to take the chill off," the room looked 
so comfortable that I moved in immediately. 

That evening my aunt was ailing, and Gretchen asked if I 
would mind sleeping alone, as she felt she ought to be with her 
mother. 

I assured her positively on that score, and ran singing down 
the hall-way. I slipped into my flannel wrapper, put my chair 
before the glass—now polished to its first brightness—and sat 
down to brush my hair. As my brush twinkled back and forth 
I stopped several times to beam amiably at the touches aunt had 
added during the afternoon—a clock of bronze with a chime, 
brass candlesticks, a vase of chrysanthemums, and on the writ¬ 
ing-table a candelabra of wax-lights. 

I never once thought of the ghost, and, indeed, was conscious 
of nothing but sleepiness and the comfortable sense of fatigue re¬ 
sulting from youth and exercise. I locked the door, put out my 
lights, pulled aside the window-curtains, hopped into bed, and 
fell immediately into a profound sleep. 

I awakened suddenly but quietly. The fire had burnt to 
embers, a gibbous moon stared haggardly in at the window, and 
I was conscious in every nerve of my body of the presence of 
something that my eyes strained to see and my ears to hear. 

The curtains of the bed were draped tentwise, and in the 
opening toward the room I saw as in a frame the fire-place, the 
table, my rocking-chair, and a portion of the mirror. For a rea¬ 
son I could not define I looked intently into the depths of this 
glass. As I did so a film passed over it as if it had been breathed 
upon, and I saw a woman's figure reflected in it. She was bend- 
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ing over the fire, stirring something in what seemed to be a small 
stew-pan. I turned my eyes in her direction and surveyed her 
closely. 11 It is one of the servants/* I thought; " but what in 
the world is she doing in my room ? May be aunt is sick and 
needed hot water, and my fire is the only one not out.*' 

This was so plausible that I rose on my elbow, intending to 
ask about it, and at the same time to get up and go to her. The 
soft, whistling sound of the silk-covered eider quilt as it slipped 
from me seemed to attract the attention of the old woman, for 
she turned, and in the glow of the embers I saw the face of an 
absolute stranger, and noticed for the first time her odd attire— 
a quilted black skirt, a cap with heavy plaited border, a bodice 
and over-gown like “ Mother Hubbard’s,” lace mits on bird-claw 
hands, and a black bag hanging from her arm. Her face was 
old, but in turning toward me she got her back to the light, and 
I could not distinguish her features. She came toward me with 
a mincing little step, and dropped a curtsey twice. I looked 
steadily at her, utterly fascinated, and as she got near the bed, I 
cannot tell how or why, I became convinced it was the ghost of 
Anneke Pook! Cold water seemed to be pouring over my scalp 
and trickling in a tiny stream down my back. A wild, unreason¬ 
ing fear that she would touch me took possession of me, and as 
she drew nearer and nearer 1 ground myself into the bed to es¬ 
cape her. She reached out her hand, and for the first time in 
my healthy young life I fainted. 

The next thing I remember was hearing the clock chime three. 
Then came the memory of what had passed, and then the realiza¬ 
tion that if 1 lay there, with that dreadful old woman possibly 
hidden behind the curtains, I would go mad with terror. 

I sprang from the bed at one bound, seized the candle, and 
thrust it into the coals—I didn’t dare trust myself to strike a 
match, for fear it might go out and leave the last condition of 
that woman worse than the first! The sperm broke into a flame, 
and I lighted all ten of the candles in the lustre. Then I looked 
in every hole and corner, thoroughly ashamed of my fright and 
convinced that it was some real person who had stra3 f ed in b) f 
mistake. 

“ Of course/* I said aloud. " May be it was a relative of one 
of the servants, come to see the festivities, and the old lady—” 
just here I passed the door. 

It was locked , and the key was on the inside . 

I felt the old dread stealing back, but with returning circula¬ 
tion came new courage,and, throwing a log of wood on the coals, 
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I sat until, overcome by warmth and fatigue, I fell asleep, and did 
not awaken until the morning sun shone in my face. 

The candles were burnt down and guttering in their sockets, 
the fire was dead as the Caesars, and only my pale cheeks and 
position assured me that my experience was not a nightmare, 

The question of what to do occupied my dressing-hour ef¬ 
fectually, and my conclusion was to say nothing about it, for I 
was an officer's daughter and had been raised in a very practical, 
common-sense way. The word “ghost" was unknown in my 
“youth’s lexicon," and in broad daylight my adventure dwindled 
to an optical illusion. 

But my pale face was something of a tell-tale, so I slipped up 
into the attic, and out oi the “ property " chest (left since our 
private theatricals) got a pot of rouge and tinted my cheeks so 
artistically that every one exclaimed at my color as 1 came into 
the breakfast-room. 

During the day, on one pretext or another, I interviewed all 
the servants as to the whereabouts of their venerable female rela¬ 
tives, but without result. And an old book I picked up in the 
library made me far from comfortable, lor under the head of 
“ Holland Costumes" 1 saw exactly such a one as that worn by 
my midnight visitor, and it was labelled “ Housekeeper and 
Bourgeoisie." 

I was rather silent and thoughtful all day, but this was attri¬ 
buted to a telegram announcing that my special friend could not 
be present at the ball. As darkness came on my piulses beat 
quicker, and to shake off my nervousness I played and sang and 
danced with such vim that I went to my room exhausted, but so 
full of electricity that I was as wide awake as a colony of owls. 

“This will never do!" I thought, and, undressing quickly, I 
blew out my lights and went to bed, where I lay with my eyes 
resolutely shut, counting “ white sheep," till I actually fell asleep. 

I awakened in the same way I had done the night before, and 
repeated its experiences in every particular, except that when 
the old woman came toward me I turned out of bed, and, with 
my teeth chattering in my head, said : 

“Stop ! Do not come any nearer. What do you want?" 

A smile flitted over her face, and, beckoning with one of her 
mittened hands, she walked out of the room, turning every few 
steps to look back at me and repeat the motion. I was shaking 
so I could hardly stand, but my blood was up, and I determined 
to follow her if I had to go on my hands and knees. 

I caught up a candle and a box of matches and started after 
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her. She went through a long hall in the oldest part of the 
house. It was full of windows, and I could distinguish her 
figure as she flitted past these openings—a shadow among sha¬ 
dows, mine running a race with it as I scudded after. 

Suddenly she stopped and waited until I was within a few 
feet of her, then she touched the wall, and—was gone! 

I struck a match and lit my candle, The passage ended in a 
back stairway separated from the house by a nail-studded door 
of oak; the key was on the right side, and the door was locked, 
so I had to conclude she had disappeared. 

I looked carefully about me. \Vhat had she brought me here 
for? She—I was so sure it was Anneke’s ghost that I always 
meant her when I said “she”—couldn’t want me to take her 
bones and give them Christian burial, after the fashion of the 
conventional ghost, for she had been found dead in her chair, in 
the room I occupied, two days after the Hessians raided the 
county. She was too respectable and Dutch to be playing prac¬ 
tical jokes on one of the family at midnight. She— 

The silver, the missing silver !! 

I tried to fix the exact spot where the little claw had been 
laid. My eyes—or imagination—detected a tiny spot, which I 
industriously enlarged with the dead match, and then I crawled 
back to bed full of plans for the morrow. 

In the morning I went to my aunt's room, and, after I had 
kissed her, I said: 

“Aunt, I want to borrow Peter,” 

Peter was the coachman and very clever with his tools. 

“Certainly, my dear. Do you want the single or the double 
carriage? ” 

“ Neither, dear, only Peter. Aunt—” And here I stopped, 
for my next step was so very decisive. 

“Yes?” 

“Aunt, if I make a mess and break one of the walls down” 
—she looked at* me attentively and in a somewhat startled 
manner—“and then don't find anything, will you mind it very 
much?” 

“ My dear—” 

” No,” I interrupted, “* I am not mad, I am not mad,* like the 
young woman in the ballad, but * I soon shall be ’ if you don’t let 
me satisfy my—curiosity.” 

“Child, what is the matter?” For I had laid a peculiar 
emphasis on that last word. 

Then I told her, adding I was convinced the apparition had 
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to do with the lost silver; and I coaxed and argued so success¬ 
fully that at last she consented, and off I went to find Peter. 

At four o’clock the household went sleighing. Then Peter 
and I locked the doors at both ends of the hall and began our 
work. I found the match-mark and sounded with a small ham¬ 
mer. I fancied it rang hollow all about the place my little old 
visitor had touched, and so did Peter, who grew quite excited. 
He was a negro, the son of a slave of great-grandfather’s, and 
retained all the superstition of his race in spite of his “ Northern 
raisin’.” Seeing this, I told him my story. His wool rose visi¬ 
bly and his eyes grew round and prominent. 

He struck the first blow at the wall with great solemnity. 
The plaster cracked and flaked away. He used a large chisel, 
and after an hour’s work brought to view some planking. I 
should have thought it a partition, but it was in the solid outer 
wall, and a few more strokes disclosed an iron hinge. Highly 
elated, I ran to aunt’s room. 

Curiosity is a good medicine. 

She got up, dressed, and came over. 

Peter was almost white with plaster-dust, and his white tie 
was under his ear, but his elegance was unfailing, and he pointed 
with his most gorgeous bow to a wooden door about three feet 
long and two wide. 

My aunt changed color and shrank back. 

“ Mollie, I hardly like to go on with this,” 

But I was wild with impatience and told Peter to prize it 
open. 

A dark recess was what we saw, filled with unequal lumps of 
something that when touched felt like dried flesh. 

It was now my turn to recoil. 

Could old Anneke have been murdered, after all, and buried 
there? 

Fear lent a sharp edge to my voice. 

“ Peter, don’t stand there like a goose, tiut clear out that 
closet right off! ” 

He stepped to the opening and drew out, one after another, 
some twenty or thirty doeskin bags which gave forth a faint 
metallic clash in the process. 

> My aunt sat flat on the floor and took as many as she could in 
her lap. The first one she opened held a bowl about two feet in 
diameter, its beaten surface covered with bas-reliefs of Bacchantes 
• reeling through a drunken dance. 

{ “ Mollie,” she said in a positively awestruck voice, 11 this is the 
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flip-bowl great-grandfather’s father had made out of the first 
silver dollars he got from the Brazils after settling in the New 
World. And here are the ‘Twelve Apostles’; these were 
twelve spoons of marvellous workmanship and goodly size, ter¬ 
minating at the handles in exquisitely wrought figures of St. 
Peter, St. Luke, St. John, and the rest of the holy twelve, each 
indicated by his symbol—St. Peter a crowing cock, St. Mark the 
lion, St. John the eagle, etc. 

"And see these,” indicating caudle-bowls, marrow-spoons, 
salt-cellars as big as young sugar-bowls, silver skewers, tankards, 
gravy-boats—in a word, all of the “ missing silver.” 

Anneke had guarded the treasure faithfully, and the house¬ 
wifely little ghost had not been able to rest until it was given 
into the proper hands. 

She was never seen again. 
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THE VOICE IN THE RIVER. 

BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


I. 

Cragville is a romantic place. It is 
a great summer resort. Its clear bright 
river, thundering and flashing along a 
narrow gorge a hundred feet deep ; its 
lake below, into which the river flows ; 
its wooded hills ; its picturesque drives; 
these are only a part of the attractions 
which have made it noted and kept it 
popular. 

1 came to Cragville for pleasure. I 
came to stay a month. I chose Crag- 
. ville, almost by chance, from among a 
dozen places which I had considered in 
connection with my short summer’s rest. 
I came to my fate ; to my destiny. 

I came ten years ago. I am here yet. 
I shall spend my life here. When death 
comes, they will lay me to rest only a 
little way from the river. There will be 
a wife and children to place sweet flow¬ 
ers above me, and to hear a sad under¬ 
tone in the water’s flow—because I am 
gone. 

I came poor; I am rich now. I came 
unknown ; I am popular and respected. 
I came unloved ; now—but that is the 
story; let me tell it. 

It was dark when I left the cars at 
the station ; the darkness of an August 
night with wind and storm abroad. 

I was young and strong. I was well 
protected from the weather, having a 
coat and hat of heavy waterproof. I 
sent my luggage to the hotel. As for 
myself, I walked. 

There is a narrow bridge across the 
gorge on the opposite sides of which 
Cragville is built; it stands nearly a 
hundred feet above the water below, 
running out from an almost perpendicu¬ 
lar bank on either side. Down below, 
almost at the water’s level, there are 
only narrow and shelving rocks, slippery 
always, and always inclined toward the 
foaming torrent, to afford one a resting- 
place if he cares for a nearer view of the 
river than he can get from the bridge. 
This statement is based on later know¬ 


ledge than I had when I set out to walk 
to my hotel ; at that time I knew but 
little of Cragville or its river. 

There are few houses close to the 
river, even now ; there were fewer then ; 
the rocks are jagged, rough and cruel— 
unfit places for the builder’s art. The 
last twenty rods or so before one reaches 
this high crossing-place, is a lonely spot; 
it was far lonelier on that wet August 
night, more than ten long years down 
the past. 

The storm had almost ceased, but 
there was still a chilling drizzle in the 
air—a chill which promised that it would 
not always be summer ; and the wind 
was still strong and the darkness intense. 

I stopped in the middle of the bridge 
and leaned against the railing. The 
clocks in the town were striking nine. 
Deep shadows lay all along the banks 
and in the river. The white foam, far 
below, showed dimly through the dark¬ 
ness from time to time. 

“ Help ! Help t Help ! Murder ! 
Help ! Help! Help!” 

The voice came from the river. It 
came from almost directly beneath where 
I stood. It began in a low tone—the 
tone of surprise and doubt; it grew to 
the mad cry of utter terror and gravest 
need ; it died out in the faint wail of 
failure and despair. 

For a moment I stood almost rooted 
to the spot. Then I dashed to the end 
of the bridge. I sprang over the low 
railing. I ran to the edge of the bank. 
And then— 

I climbed sunfily doum! 

There is One without whose knowl¬ 
edge not even a sparrow falls; I was in 
His hands that night. It was a miracle, 
I firmly and reverently believe, that 
kept me alive on that terrible journey. 
I fully believed that some one below 
needed my help, so I started to give 
the assistance which I felt it was in my 
power to render; I never thought of 
dangers or difficulties until it was too late 
to go back. 
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At times there would be ten or twenty 
feet as perpendicular as a stone wall; 
then therp would be a short steep slope 
like a roof. An evergreen, short and 
stunted and frail, would give way under 
my weight, and 1 would hang by a spray 
of vines. At another time a long line of 
the. creeping plants would be torn away, 
and only one of the tiny cedars would 
hold me back from death; sometimes my 
fingers. held only by the rain-washed 
and slippery rocks. 

Once I fell—toppling over sidewise— 
catching vainly at the face of the 
cliff and the plants upon it, until I hung 
face downward, held only by my feet, 
which were tangled in a clinging vine, 
lying along a slope so steep that a squir¬ 
rel would scarcely have found a foot¬ 
hold upon it. The vine was giving way, 
slowly but certainly, for I could feel the 
bits of earth and stones which were fall¬ 
ing from the crevices, as they rolled 
over my hands or beat against my face. 
And the white waves seemed to leap in 
mockery, as I gazed upon their spectral 
shapes some forty feet below. 

I got hold of a stouter shrub than 
usual, just in reach of my hand when I 
stretched as far down as possible, 
increasing the rain of soil and rock 
from above by the effort I made. By 
means of it I swung myself around into 
a more secure position. 

In such ways as these I fought my 
way down; every foot a conflict—every 
inch a triumph. 

I reached the river’s edge at last, land¬ 
ing on a shelf a yard wide, green with 
moss and drenched with the spray 
which always fell upon it, with the side 
next the river a half foot lower than the 
other was. Here I rested for a minute 
or two. Here I gave thanks for the 
life spared me. 

I had been a quarter of an hour, 
probably, in coming down; in thought, 
and in pain, and in fear, I had lived a 
century. 

I listened attentively. There was no 
sound but the awful thunder of the wild 
torrent, fresh from its hilly home. Rea¬ 
son told me that one who had cried from 
beneath the bridge must be far down 
stream long before one couid make the 
descent of the cliff as I had done. 


Possibly the voice had been elsewhere, 
anyway. 

The night was beginning to clear. 
One star shone in at the top of the rift 
above. It gave me hope and courage. 
But I would not try the bluff again; I 
honestly think I would quietly have 
remained where I was, and let a rising 
flood have drowned me, before I would 
have tried to go back the path over 
which I came. 

Return was difficult and dangerous, 
but in the way I took was far from 
impossible. I went slowly up stream, 
finding my way carefully over the slip¬ 
pery ledges at the water’s edge. The 
valley widened. The sides became 
lower. The precipices changed to slopes; 
the slopes became low and easily con¬ 
quered; I left the side of the river a 
half mile above the bridge. At eleven 
o' clock I was safely back on the bridge 
again. 

I hurried to the hotel. On the way 
I passed a group of drunken fellows, 
savage and reckless; one had been 
knocked down and rendered senseless; 
the officers were taking charge of the 
rest. 

Had I risked my life, down by the 
river, in answer to a drunken cry a half 
dozen blocks away ? 


II. 

I arose late next morning; I found 
Cragville mad with excitement. Not 
because of the drunken wretches who 
had fought the night before; I suspect 
no one was seriously hurt in their quar¬ 
rel. Not because of my adventure, or 
any thing which I could think was 
remotely connected with it; I told no 
one of what I had done—in the scenes 
of the new day I almost forgot the 
dangers of the night. The reason for 
Cragville’s rage was financial. The only 
bank in the place had been robbed of all 
its* money and securities. Hardly a 
man walked the streets of the little town 
who had not lost much; there were 
widows and orphans who had lost their 
all; there were gray-haired men and 
women earnest workers, they who had 
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toiled early and late all their frugal lives, 
who were made beggars. 

The door of the bank had not been 
forced. The criminal had found his 
way in without such a rude procedure 
as breaking or cutting would have 
been. 

The safe was not injured; it had been 
unlocked. One key to it lay on the 
floor half-way to the door. There were 
only two keys to it in the world. The 
president came with his—a white faced 
man, ruined at the end of his long and 
prdsperous life. 

But the cashier, the legal custodian 
of the other key, came not. The cashier 
and the money were alike gone. No 
new story—no strange thing, alas! 
But I wondered if he could have gone 
if lie had known the want and woe it 
left behind him. 

There was an investigation. It 
amounted to little. Mr. Hodge had 
remained in the evening to finish some 
writing. An officer had seen him leave 
the bank a little after eight—possibly 
as late as half-past eight. The drunken 
men over toward the bridge had demand¬ 
ed attention later, and shortly after 
nine the officer whose duty was near 
the bank had gone to attend to them. 
He came back just before eleven. He 
remained in the vicinity until morning; 
other officers having attended to convey¬ 
ing the arrested men to the lock-up. 
He saw nothing strange. He knew 
nothing of what had happened. The 
theft had only been discovered when 
some of the employers came to open the 
bank in the morning. 

The books of Warren Hodge were 
found to be correct. His habits of life 
were believed to have been excellent. 
A bachelor, wealthy and handsome, he 
had been popular in society. It was a 
shock to his friends to find him untrue to 
any trust. It required an effort to say 
aught against him. There were none 
moved by jealousy or ill-will, to rejoice 
that he had fallen. There were no wise 
ones to whisper, “ I told you so." But, 
facts are proverbially stubborn things, 
and Warren Hodge, and the money 
which had been in his keeping both 
were gone. The men who had loved 
him best had saved nothing. To have 


returned to Cragville that morning 
would have been to come to his death. 

I stood in a group near the post-office 
while the time yet lacked considerable 
of noon. A new thought came home to 
some one ; he almost sobbed, rough 
man though he was, as he uttered it: 

“ This will kill Lillie Vanette," he said, 

“ Hush,” said another, “ here she 
comes now. 1 ' 

She came slowly up to the group, a 
tall, dark, queenly woman, with a 
sad pale face, and with a shadow in her 
lovely eyes that was terrible to see. 

“ They say,'* she said, abruptly, ad¬ 
dressing her remarks to the one who 
had first mentioned her name, *' they say 
that—that—Mr. Hodge has—" 

She choked ; she could say no m6re 
for a moment or two. The man turned 
aside his head to hide his emotion; he, 
too, for a little time, was-unable to 
speak. No one else broke the silence. 

“ And so you believe this cruel lie/* 
she cried; “ you believe he could do this 
fearful thing? " 

“It is a fearful thing," he said, “ a 
fearful thing, indeed; be sure we are all 
sorry for you; but there is only one 
conclusion to be reached; the money 
and the man are gone —they went to¬ 
gether!" ^ , 

“ I tell you Mr. Hodge never did this 
thing," she said with emphasis, “ for—" 

“ Never mind reasons," said the man, 
though not unkindly. Perhaps it was a 
cruel interruption. At any rate, I saw 
her shut her teeth upon her lip until the 
blood came; she turned and walked 
away in silence; whatever she might 
have in her mind, whatever might have 
followed the “ for" she paused at, it 
was evident that her lips were sealed so 
far as all doubters were concerned, now 
and ever more. She would keep her 
arguments and reasons to herself. 

“ As proud as she is rich, isn't she ?" 
queried a sympathetic and admiring 
voice near me. I turned to the speaker. 

“ She is rich ?" I asked. 

“ Immensely so," he replied. 

And the bank had been robbed for 
money ! And this woman had been the 
promised wife of Warren Hodge! It 
was incredible that a sane man could 
have done such a thing! 
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I gazed after the form of Miss Van* 
ette until she turned a corner and passed 
from view. A woman with the regal 
beauty which has tempted men to ruin, 
many a time and oft. But to sell one's 
soul away from her! To put up a bar¬ 
rier over which he could never reach 
her hand or lips again! Surely none 
but a madman could have done it! 


III. 

I took Warren Hodge's place in the 
Bank strangely enough. 

The president, stricken and broken in 
spirit, could do little. There were a 
thousand details to attend to. An ex¬ 
pert accountant was needed. My em¬ 
ployers were kind enough to write fav¬ 
orably of Ernest Dayal, and so I became 
a citizen of Cragville, and the holder of 
a more important and better paying po¬ 
sition than had ever before fallen to my 
lot. 

I had been cashier of the Cragville 
bank for about one month, busy and 
perplexed, all of every long day, and far 
into the night, when one day one of the 
clerks announced that a lady desired to 
see either the president or the cashier. 
The president was absent, so I asked 
the lady into the rear office, and prepar¬ 
ed to listen to whatever her business 
might be. I instinctively pitied her, as she 
moved slowly along the floor, dressed 
in deepest mourning, and with a thick 
crape veil, falling in heavy folds all 
about her face; she was very likely 
some one of our luckless depositors, and 
while we were selling, as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, such property as the bank possess¬ 
ed, there was nothing for any of them 
yet, and there would not be for long 
months. 

My answer to her probable statement 
and question was ready. I would be 
kind, of course, but I must be firm. 

She raised her veil. I gave a little 
cry of astonishment. 

It was Miss Vanette who 9tood before 
me! 

I motioned her to a chair. She seat¬ 
ed herself. 

44 The bank had ten thousand dollars 


of your money," I said, plunging des¬ 
perately into business without waiting 
for her to begin, 44 and we hope to be 
able to pay eight or ten cents on the 
dollar when-" 

44 I didn't come here to hear any thing 
like that," she interrupted icily; 44 when 
the Cragville Bank desires it, they can 
have a receipt in full. I came here on 
business of a very different character." 

44 Pardon me," I said quietly, 44 I am 
at your service." 

She waited a little, as though at a loss 
how to begin. 

44 I—I expected to see the president, 
and—" 

44 I will send for him," I said, rising. 

41 No, don't do that. It may be better 
as it is, you may be less prejudiced 
than he would be. You, at least, lost no 
money by the robbery." 

41 1 did not." 

44 And you will be just ? H 
• I bowed. 

44 1 presume you know I was engaged 
to be married to Mr. Hodge? " she said 
with a forced calmness. 

44 1 have heard that such was the 
fact." 

44 You have heard the truth, You 
also know the general belief regarding 
his connection with the bank robbery?’’ 

44 1 do." 

44 Well, Mr. Dayal, I've come here to 
say this, and to ask this favor. Tell me 
who has lost money here, who have 
nothing left; tell me who are ruined. 
I am rich ; let those who still have 
fortunes left bear the loss they have 
sustained ; but, in the cases of those 
who have lost all, I will replace it." 

44 But, madam," I began in a tone of 
expostulation. 

44 Let me have my own way. May I 
see the names of the losers and the 
amounts of their losses ?" Her manner 
was a pleading one. I granted her 
request. 

We spent the remainder of the day in 
an examination of the books of the bank, 
and in a discussion of the circumstances 
of the depositors. The bulk of the 
money, of course, came from the posses¬ 
sion of those who, in a sense of the 
words more or less appropriate, 44 could 
afford to lose it." But, when the work 
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was done, when the last account had 
been examined, when the last column 
had been added, she sat down with a 
huge pile of blank checks before her, 
and rapidly filled them up in favor of 
those whose cases seemed to warrant 
such action and signed them. 

44 Let this matter be known only to 
those who receive the money, and let 
each remain ignorant of the fact that 
others have received any as well as him¬ 
self. I do not care to be prominent in 
this matter.” 

41 1 would prefer not to take charge of 
so much in such an irregular way,”. I 
objected ; 44 these checks represent sev¬ 
enty-five thousand dollars ; what assur¬ 
ance have you that some of them, for 
some of them are drawn in favor of 
bearer, may not—” 

44 1 am not easily mistaken in men,” 
she said firmly ; 44 1 am willing you 
should carry out this trust for me.” 

41 Not easily mistaken ! ” I cried in 
blundering astonishment. 

She came a step nearer. 

11 No, Mr. Dayal, not easily mistaken, 
despite what men say of Warren Hodge. 
You never knew him, so it may be par¬ 
donable in you to doubt him; no one 
who ever looked into his face has any 
right to do it. I am not giving this 
money in restitution, for Warren Hodge 
never touched a penny of that which he 
might not handle and use in honesty and 
honor ; my gift to the sufferers is my 
monument to the dead—my offering to 
the memory of as true a man as ever 
lived.” 

I put the checks in the safe. She was 
watching me when I turned toward her 
again. 

41 You believe me ? ” she asked ear¬ 
nestly ; 44 you know that my money paid 
men to search on the hills, and in the 
groves and streams, while the detectives 
and the telegraph and the power of 
great rewards were reaching over the 
continent and across the ocean for my 
lover ? ” 

44 1 know it.” 

14 You believe he was innocent ?” 

I looked straight into her eyes. A 
sudden thought flashed through my 
brain ; a sudden emotion swept over my 
heart. I spoke as I felt. 


14 1 believe he was innocent,” I said 
firmly ; 44 1 can never believe otherwise. 
The man your love honored could never 
-~never stoop to crime.” 

44 Thank you,” she muttered brokenly, 
letting her veil fall over her face. 

A moment later she was asking one of 
the clerks if he would walk home with 
her. He took his hat and they went 
away together. 

44 1 love her, I love her, I love her,” 
I kept saying .over and over to myself 
as I walked toward the hotel; 44 and if 
God will let me win her, I shall be the 
happiest man in the world ! ” 


IV. 

The months went by. The years 
went by. I had been the cashier of the 
Cragville Bank for nearly four years. 
I had followed Lillie Vanette with a 
respectful persistence. Little by little 
I had gained with her. Little by little 
I had brought the smiles back to her 
face. Little by little I had wrapped the 
mantle of forgetfulness about her until 
there was no outward sign left of the 
horror she had lived through, except 
the shadow in her great dark eyes. 
Then I tried my fate. I told her of my 
love. I asked her to be my wife. 

44 1 love—that is I like and respect 
you, Mr. Dayal,” she said very quietly 
and very softly, 44 and you have been 
very kind to me. If you can take me as 
I am, if you will ask for only what it is 
in my heart to give, if you will never 
mourn because there is a dear memory 
in my past, I will be your wife.” 

I took her in my arms and kissed her. 
A month later she was my wife.* 


V. 

That was years ago. My life has 
been happy. My wife has been true and 
kind. 

There are two little ones in our home ; 
two little ones with her hair and eyes, 
who run after me and call, 44 papa, 
papa.” 
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The shadow is not in their eyes, God 
guard them from harm, and I sometimes 
think the years have lightened and less¬ 
ened it in hers, I should be content, no 
doubt, for have I not more than I de¬ 
serve ? 

To-morrow is the anniversary of our 
wedding-day. My wife came in ten 
minutes ago. There was something of 
joy in her face. She asked in all inno¬ 
cence what I was writing. Was I wrong 
in giving her a light answer ? 

“ The history of our lives," I said. 

“ There is one thing you do not know 
in mine," she said, as she rose to go ; 
“ something which I have been almost 
ready to tell you many times. You 
remember how I held to the innocence 
of Warren Hodge ?" 

“ Yes," I said. I never check my 
wife when she speaks of him. 

“ He was coming to see me that night 
—the night the bank was robbed. I 
was waiting for him. He was late. 
After the storm had passed I opened 
the window, leaning out and listening 
for him. The clocks struck nine. Sud* 
denly I heard him call to me—not my 
name, but a cry that he must have 
meant for me to hear, though miles lay 
between us—a cry that seemed to come 
from the empty air or the solid earth. 
It was his voice—there was never an¬ 
other like it. * Help / Help / Help ! 
Murder ! Help ! Help / Help ! * That 
was all. A rising scale of horror; from 
silence to a shout; from a stentorian cry 
to silence again. When you write my 
history, put that in it; say that I know 
Warren Hodge was innocent. Say 
that I know he gave his life to his 
trust." 

Then she went away again. 

I can hear her laughing and romping 
with the children; but my brain and 
heart feel crushed and numb. I have 
written down what she said, I believe 
it, too. Did I not hear it, at the same 
hour, and did not I risk my life in be¬ 
half of her lover ? 

And never, never until this hour, have 
I ever connected the voice in the river 
with the missing cashier of the Cragville 
bank, God help me.' 

To-morrow is our anniversary ! Oh, 
my God ! 


To-morrow ! I must have joy in my 
face; I must smile, though I die. 

And through it all I must remember 
that the voice in the river called me to 
all I have in the world; called me to my 
home; my wealth; my wife—the mother 
of my children. I can not forget that I 
stand in another’s place; that his shadow 
stands between us; that he was inno¬ 
cent, and worthy of the love that Lillie 
Vanette gave him—the love I have 
missed. I might tell my story, but who 
would believe that I ever went down 
that awful wall to the river, and came 
back alive ? Who might not ask what I 
was doing between the hours of nine 
and eleven, that night so long ago ? I 
might have the lake dragged; we should 
find something ghastly, I doubt not— 
something horrible—but convincing of 
Warren Hodge's innocence. Perhaps 
it is a duty to clear his memory thus. 

But I can not help wondering whether 
it would lessen or deepen the shadow in 
the eyes of my wife; 1 can not help won¬ 
dering whether she would stand, wild¬ 
eyed and haggard, on the bank—or re¬ 
main at home with her children, her 
children and mine / I lay down my pen, 
I let my head fall forward upon the 
table. What can I do ? What ought I 
to do ? 

****** 


There is a step at the door. It comes 
slowly across the room. It pauses be¬ 
hind my chair. It is my wife. She is 
reading some of the last lines I have 
written. 

Her arms close about my neck. She 
raises my head. She kisses me upon 
the lips. 

“I love you, ‘my husband,” she says, 
softly, ” far, far better than I ever loved 
or could love another. If we can give 
the one who died so long ago a burial- 
place, we will, and tears shall fall upon 
his grave. But it is you I love; there 
is no barrier between us; there never 
can be." 

I look in her eyes. The shadow has 
gone. To-day, thank God, is the hap* 
piest of my life. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

UNCLE Z. 

“Well, then,” I said at length, in despair, “if I can¬ 
not read a book, I will write one." — Preface to 
“Tales of a Traveller,” by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 

CHAPTER X. 

MY EXPERIENCE OF THE SPRING OF ST. 

BONIFACE. 

“ And why should not I drink of the 
fountain of St. Boniface this evening as 
well as at any other time ? n And as I was 
thus interrogating myself, I saw a tall, 
pleasant-looking country girl tripping 
down the steep forest path into the main 
road. She carried on her head with great 
ease a small brazen pitcher. As I came 
up to her, I at once put the question on 
my lips : “ Can you tell me where is the 
fountain of St, Boniface?” 

She smiled a very good-humored smile, 
and answered, “ Certainly; for I have just 
brought this pitcher of water from the 
source. A blessed spring indeed for a 
good Christian! It is full of health. 
There is no water like it. And it is more j 
abundant in summer weather than it is 
in winter. If you follow the path I have 
just left you cannot fail but you must find 
it. Good-evening, stranger,” and on she 
went. 

I hesitated for a few moments, but de¬ 
termined that I would lose no time in 
seeing this wonderful spring, and like a 
knight in the “ Faerie Queene,” I would 
brave the enchantment, I began to run 
up the hill vigorously, but soon found it 
much steeper than I expected, and slack¬ 
ened my efforts. The path was indeed 
well worn and easily traced. The sun 
still poured its rays of golden light 
obliquely through the branches of the 


firs, which only partly shaded me from 
the dazzle of them. I heard the roar 
of the great waterfall, which could not 
be far off. I had risen about a couple 
of hundred feet above the road where I 
had met the peasant girl, and I found 
myself close up to a little cleared space in 
the forest, above which stood a great mass 
of granite rock with its base clothed in 
tender oak-ferns, the carpet in front won¬ 
derfully green from ever-recurring moist- 
ture supplied by a little rivulet gushing 
from the rock, which seemed pierced by 
it, at about three feet from the ground. 
A rude wooden spout had been inserted 
by the peasants to enable them better to 
fill their pitchers; from this duct the lit¬ 
tle stream* was falling, crystal clear, into 
its natural basin of pebbles below. I 
stood entranced. 

“One quaff at least to-night, if only to 
refute my friend the priest when we meet 
again;” and I pulled out my flask and 
stepped across the verdure to fill it. But, 
oh horror! as I approached the stream 
ebbed away, and when I held out my cup 
it was dry! 

There was no delusion, no mistake. 
The rock was barren as the wilderness 
rock untouched by the Lawgiver’s rod. 

I stood bewildered, and I will add, 
somewhat ashamed. There was nothing 
for it but to retrace my steps. It was an 
ignominious retreat; but, evidently, the 
sooner it was made the better. At all 
events I consoled myself with the reflec¬ 
tion that there had been no eye-witnesses, 
and there was no reason to proclaim my 
discomfiture to the world. I would say 
nothing in the matter of any sort. Per¬ 
haps I might have some other opportunity 
of investigating the ground more narrow¬ 
ly. But certainly I had seen enough of 
the situation to be sure that there' was, 
that there could be, no deception. That 
solid granite rock from which mine own 
eyes had seen the water gush, and sud¬ 
denly cease ! I must fall back upon the 
hackneyed aphorism of Hamlet, — 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Then that strange, foolish story of the 
priest. What possible connection could 
there be between my ill-humor (supposing 
that I was ill-humored) and an old saint 
in, perhaps, the darkest age of Christian¬ 
ity? That of course was absurd. Per¬ 
haps, after all, it was a spring like the 
I intermitting well at Knaresborough, in 
I Yorkshire, which ebbed and flowed, so I 
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had heard, nobody knew how or why. 
Then at Henley-on-Thames in Oxford¬ 
shire, I had seen in some gazetteer that 
there was a rivulet that ran once in five 
or seven years, and then suddenly stopped, 
even in the winter months; and the cause 
either of the cessation or of the arrival of 
the stream was a mystery to the present 
day. Might not the phenomenon of which 
I had just been the spectator be classed 
in the same category ? But of course 
this would not account for the coincidence 
of the phenomenon with the exact time of 
my arrival. In short, my musings only 
added to my perplexity, to my vexation, 
and, it must be confessed, to my ill-humor. 

But my troubles were not yet over. I 
must blush to record how a matter of very 
small moment aggravated my crossness, 

I was drawing nearer and nearer to my 
uncle’s home, but had been paying very 
little attention to my route, so that really 
I was not aware how near I was to it. 
Unawares, also, I had allowed a peasant’s . 
cart, laden with brushwood, to come up! 
with me just as I was going down the last I 
slope of the road, before the ascent to-1 
wards the Tower-house. A clumsy con¬ 
veyance, drawn by donkeys, and under 
the charge of a rude, wild*looking forest 
boy, who, with or without intention of an¬ 
noying me, grinned as he passed me in 
my abstracted state, and shouted at me a 
rough warning to mind the projecting con¬ 
tents of his cart. One switch actually 
touched my face at the same moment;! 
and, startled and confused, as I turned | 
hastily to escape further damage, I fell in 
the road, which then was coated with hot ; 
dust. When I got up I presented a very j 
ignoble, not to say ludicrous, appearance. 
The cart-boy uttered a fiendish laugh, j 
smacked his whip, and hastened on with 
his long-eared companions. There was 
nothing to be done but to hurry to my 
room as quickly as possible; and I rushed 
up the little elevation, hot and uncomfort¬ 
able, and feeling that I was a just object 
of derision. 

But it was an unlucky moment, for the 
tall form of Count Z. stood just before 
the entrance, and I saw that the man who 
stood with him was Ulric, who evidently 
had taken a mischievous delight in point¬ 
ing out to my uncle the accident that I 
had met with, and did not conceal his tor¬ 
menting smile of pleasure at my forlorn 
appearance. Even the count could hardly 
refrain from the infection, and could only 
enough command his features to say, — 

u Why, nephew, your old uncle seems 
to have got through his long summer 


day’s work better than you, who, I sus¬ 
pect, had not so far to go nor as much to 
do. Undust yourself as quickly as you 
may, and let us see what sort of refresh¬ 
ment Gretchen has prepared for us; for 
I assure you that I at least have earned 
it.” 

Glad of an excuse to escape as rapidly 
as I could, I hurried to my room with a 
flying promise that I would soon rejoin 
him. And though I made a rapid toilet, 

I took some pains, I remember, that it 
should not be an unbecoming one; for I 
was really anxious to produce a good im¬ 
pression on my uncle, and was terribly 
afraid that Ulric might be saying some¬ 
thing to*my disadvantage. 

When the toilet was finished, I de¬ 
scended and found the count prepared 
for me. He also had changed his walk¬ 
ing-dress for a suit which, though it must 
have seen many a summer, would not 
have been unfitted for a court — all black, 
silk stockings up to the knees, bright 
steel buckles on his shoes, and a small 
red decoration on his coat. A spotless 
frill of white adorned his breast. It was 
exactly the costume which you would not 
have expected to have found in the heart 
of a German forest. A short friendly 
examination of my doings during the 
host’s absence soon put me at my ease. 
The conversation was carried on chiefly 
in French, though every now and then it 
was interlarded with German sentences, 
in which the old man was pleased to find 
me sufficiently fluent to follow him when 
he glided naturally into his native lan¬ 
guage — though, except for the matter of 
a slightly deficient pronunciation, he ex¬ 
pressed himself in the former language as 
gracefully as a Parisian. 

When the repast was served, it did not 
hinder, it rather quickened, our.resources 
of talk. It was a German repast, and yet 
it had nothing unpleasant in its nation¬ 
ality. The roe venison was free from 
poisonous sauces, and the German pud¬ 
ding has defied any rivalry in the same 
line whenever 1 have attempted to obtain 
in England similar results from the same 
ingredients. 

The count ate very sparingly, and drank 
chiefly water, though he pledged me in a 
glass of wine from the cellars of Prince 
Metternich. He had been allowed to ob¬ 
tain a cask as an especial privilege. A 
huge plate of wood strawberries, with a 
rich bowl of cream, formed the dessert. 
I mention these matters as part of the 
picture of the man, who, in all he did, dis¬ 
played self denial and refinement. Noth- 
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ing was in excess: all seemed to be en¬ 
dowed with a sort of natural fitness, and 
all went on without an effort. 

We adjourned afterwards to that inner 
apartment where he more generally lived, 
and in one corner of which lived also his 
favorite organ, which I learnt soon to con¬ 
sider as having a spirit of its own, such a 
peculiar vitality haunted its chords, and 
gave variety to its expression. Perhaps 
the fault of this chamber was that, large 
as it was — for it seemed to occupy al¬ 
most all the base of the old tower—it 
was .somewhat overcrowded with treas¬ 
ures, many of which he showed and ex¬ 
plained to me before the end of my stay. 
But on this particular evening the inhab¬ 
itant of the room himself formed my 
almost exclusive study, and my special 
admiration. Through after years the ret¬ 
rospect of that evening has continued a 
sort of fascination to me. It may be that 
the mellowing effect of time has added 
something to its enchantment; but I have 
often asked myself why after-dinner con¬ 
versations in later life have seemed so! 
often rather as an ordeal to be undergone 
than as a pleasure which it required an! 
effort to interrupt. And I set it down to 
two causes: first, because the dinner it¬ 
self has degenerated into a tedious ban¬ 
quet; and secondly, because the guests 
themselves have such shallow resources 
out of which to supply the feast of rea¬ 
son, which is exactly the converse to the 
richness of the entertainment. 

It was very different with Count Z. 
Perhaps the comparative isolation of his 
present life from the world’s ordinary 
topics of thought and speech had enabled 
him better to digest and arrange the store 
which he had laid up for his age in past 
days. So it was, however, that this even¬ 
ing lie surpassed himself, both in the 
matter and in the expression of it. And 
perhaps I may take this credit to myself, 
that I was a good listener, which is some¬ 
times necessary to make a good talker, 
and which, I have observed, always makes 
a better tone. 

At length the moon streamed so vividly 
through the unshuttered window that we 
shifted our position, and were reminded 
liow much the night had advanced. My 
uncle then went to the door and whistled 
on a long, silver whistle, which was, I 
concluded, the signal for supplying the 
organ with wind; for suddenly he sat 
down and played, with wonderful ease 
and power, one of Bach’s difficult fugues, 
and then embracing me with a marked 
tenderness, dismissed me for the night’s 


repose. But for some time after, the 
organ music seemed to blend with the 
music of the night, and for a yet longer 
time the lights were not extinct in the 
silent tower. 

No sooner did the spell of Count Z.’s 
presence cease, and I found myself alone 
in my bedroom at the open window, than 
once again the events of the day crowded 
upon me, and my perplexity over the ad¬ 
venture at the fountain returned, I re¬ 
gretted that I had not told my host of 
the circumstances. At the time, I said 
to myself that the reason of rny silence 
was the fear of his ridicule; but in after 
years I was convinced that I feared more 
his reproof for my continued dislike of 
Ulric. I became thoroughly uncomfort¬ 
able. I was tired, but I did not feel 
inclined for sleep, and my restlessness 
increased upon me. Again and again I 
looked out upon the night, and on the 
passing clouds, which slowly veiled or 
unveiled the moon as they were swayed 
by the breeze, while downwards nearer to 
the earth it did not suffice to agitate the 
motionless pine-tops. 

After all, the fountain was not very far 
off, and the temperature delicious; why 
should I not once more go forth, and 
prove to myself that I had been mis¬ 
taken? There could be no one to spy 
my action in the matter, or to ask foolish 
questions about my absence. There was 
not a sound from the adjacent town. The 
busy watchmakers were all asleep; it 
seemed almost as if time itself must have 
gone to sleep too. 

I took down hat and stick, and quietly 
— though' I had no idea that any one 
could be disturbed by my footsteps — I 
reached the hall and left the house. 

Something moved on the adjoining tree, 
and bundled out of it with a strange cry, 
and caused me to start back nervously 
and clutch my stick more defensively. 
But the disturber was only a white owl. 
It took the direction of the" road which I 
was to travel; and saying to myself that 
it should be a good omen, on I went after 
it. I soon passed the torrent, and saw in 
the distance the white pillar of falling 
waters which gleamed in the moonbeams; 
whilst the nofse of their descent seemed 
to occupy the air to the exclusion of other 
sounds, and by their contribution to the 
charms of a summer night, to satisfy the 
listening ear of the traveller. Easily, 
too, I mounted my old path, which brought 
me very faithfully to the glen, with its 
granite rock and giant pines, and, surely 
enough, to the white little cascade of the 
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spring of St. Boniface. There it was, as 
I first had seen it, limpid, gentle, fresh — 
a marked contrast to the roaring cata¬ 
racts in the near vicinity; and not any su¬ 
perstitious legend, nor the recollection of 
an impertinent foreign artisan, should 
hinder me from tasting this night the 
water of such a delightful source. I ad¬ 
vanced boldly to the small wooden duct 
at which, as I said, the peasants caught 
the treasured liquid, and deliberately pre¬ 
pared to drink, with as little detriment as 
possible to my coat. But as I deliber¬ 
ated, to my amazement even more than 
to my horror, the pleasant stream ceased, 
and the damp woodwork seemed to strike 
a chill to my disappointed lips I 

I was fairly dazed and cowed, and there 
was nothing for it but ignominiously to 
retrace mv steps. 

I felt angry with myself, with the priest, 
with Ulric, and with everything. My 
spirit rose with my ill-temper, and - I 
seemed to long to have somebody to quar¬ 
rel with and to defy. I looked, I listened, 
to see and hear if there was any one 
against whom I could vent my spleen. -I 
saw nothing but the long shadows of the 
pines on the cleared space before the 
spring. I heard nothing but the distant 
plunging of the Fallbach from one ledge 
of rock to another. Just, indeed, as I 
was leaving the glen, I thought I heard a 
rustle, and even a footstep, near the ba¬ 
sin, and turned round hastily; but still I 
saw nothing. I went back even, and 
looked behind the granite rock; but all 
was still, terribly still. I must get home 
as I could; and in the lonely silence go 
home I did, opened the house door, re¬ 
fastened the easy bolt, and regained my 
room, where my fatigue soon conquered 
my vexation, and I slept far into the 
bright sunshine of the morrow. 

CHAPTER XI. 

A day’s sport with uncle z. 

My uncle had long been on the alert 
when I came down the next day, and he 
rallied me on my sluggishness, but added, 
good-humoredly, — 

“ The fresh air of the mountains has 
sometimes a sleepy effect on the youths 
even of our plains; and we must make all 
allowances for your English habits. When 
you have been braced up by a few days 
of residence, we shall have you impatient 
for a hunter's breakfast. Old fellow as I 
am, I like an excuse for losing myself in 
the woods, and seeing creatures, which 
wisely avoid mankind in general, una¬ 


wares. But I never destroy more than is 
needed for my own consumption, or, still 
better, now and then for a sick neighbor. 
Shall we go, then, to-day, and try whether 
we can find a roebuck ? Yes ” (seeing a 
look of approbation on my face); “and 
you shall shoot it, if you can manage it 
with an old German fowling-piece — I 
myself cannot bear to kill them. What 
was your Shakespeare’s name for .them? 

The native burghers of this desert city. 

And I, too, without any right over them 
as their prince — only the kindly, dele¬ 
gated authority from their duke. Ah ! I 
do not greatly trespass on it. Well, at 
all events, you will like to see our woods; 
and in years to come, it will be something 
to compare with what you in England call 
‘sport,’” 

And so the necessary orders were given, 
and the simple arrangement soon made. 
A fine-looking lad was to carry a knapsack 
of provisions — for we were to be out for 
the day. I trembled lest Ulric was to be 
of the party, for he appeared, as I thought, 
somewhat mysteriously, and the count 
spoke a few words with him apart, which 
did not reach my ear, and suddenly he 
disappeared. 

“Ulric is of great use,” observed Un¬ 
cle Z., “in any forest expedition; but, 
after all, I know the tracks hereabouts as 
well as he does ; and besides, at this mo¬ 
ment he is busy on a very important work 
forme at the Tower-house which requires 
his constant supervision.” 

I felt much relieved, and shaking off 
my annoyance of the past night, soon 
found myself, by my youthful activity, 
keeping up with the long strides of my 
much older companion; and in about a 
quarter of an hour we were well in the 
forest glades. 

Such a wilderness of pines could not 
have been threaded with any safety upon 
any extended plain. But here the coun¬ 
try was so broken by hill and vale, crags, 
brooks, and torrents, that gradually I less 
wondered at the facility with which the 
count led the way amidst the varied scen¬ 
ery, which, in spite of these dissimilari¬ 
ties, had altogether such a uniformity of 
character. ■ Here and there, too, were 
clearings where some woodcutters or 
small hay-farmers had their habitations, 
and where the count always paused to 
give a cheery word to some child or aged 
person left in charge of the house — for 
most of the able-bodied people were ab¬ 
sent on their every-day occupations. 

I His approach was always welcomed with 
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an exclamation of pleasure, and often 
some little child ran forward to greet 
him by kissing his hand. He seemed 
always much pleased with such atten¬ 
tions. 

In the forest itself his conversation was 
even fresher and less reserved than within 
the walls of the Tower. He called my at¬ 
tention to each flower or fern characteris¬ 
tic of the district, and stopped suddenly at 
times in order to listen to the call of some 
bird or animal which I should otherwise 
have passed by without notice. He was 
much delighted that I had brought my 
sketch-book, into which sometimes I 
wrote down an observation which I did 
not trust to my memory’s keeping; and 
as we reached a very pleasant opening, 
where a summer rivulet still made its way 
with a rippling sound, and the pines were 
agreeably diversified with a bright under¬ 
wood which grew over some shattered 
pieces of crag, he suggested that we 
should rest, and that I should draw the 
scene in my book. And so I began ; and 
he sat down on the grass by my side, 
leaning his tall back against a piece of 
rock. 

I took great pains with my sketch: I 
have got it still. But really I prolonged 
my efforts to an unusual length, in order 
that 1 might hear more of the old man’s 
memories ; for he fell into a vein of speech 
which seemed almost unending, so varied 
were the facts to which he alluded, so 
wise his comments on them. Sometimes 
he seemed to speak as if for my instruc¬ 
tion, but more often as if to find a vent 
for long-pent-up thoughts which it gave 
him satisfaction to clothe in words. It 
was the most agreeable kind of autobiog¬ 
raphy, in which he himself played the 
most conspicuous part without any pre¬ 
tence of doing so. 

I wondered more and more how one 
who had known so much of the busy 
world, and indeed of some of the chief 
actors in it, could be content with the 
retirement of this deep forest life, where 
he never held converse .with educated 
man except with the old priest who had 
accompanied me on my walk of the day 
before. 

Amongst the count’s strongest antipa¬ 
thies was the French Revolution, and all 
the history which was connected with it. 
He predicted, in forcible language, that 
long after he had ceased to breathe, the 
evil seed sown during the reign of terror 
and irreligion would take root and bear 
evil and deadly fruit to France from gen¬ 
eration to generation. “ Who would step 


in,” he asked, “ to bridge over that gulf 
of alternate democracy and tyranny, of 
which its annals must be the sport ?— the 
sure and terrible vengeance of the guillo¬ 
tine.” 

He had thought much also about En¬ 
gland, with which he showed far more ac¬ 
curate acquaintance than most foreigners 
of his date and standing; for the long war 
had made English manners and customs 
a strange perplexity to the people on the 
continent of Europe. He admired En¬ 
gland much, but he was very doubtful 
how long the English character would 
remain unchanged, and the public policy 
of the country continue matter of admira¬ 
tion. 

He said, I remember — and I have 
often thought over his words in later 
years — that if we once waged war upon 
our peculiarities, we were likely not to 
improve but to degenerate. “For in¬ 
stance, your whole system of election to 
your House of. Commons is anomalous, 
but it is an anomaly which works well for 
the national character. If you attempt a 
representative system mechanically exact, 
the machinery will defeat its own end. 
You may get the wealth of the body into 
power, but how will you secure the intelli¬ 
gence? And again, as regards the edu¬ 
cation of the lower orders, no doubt,” he 
said, “even the dwellers of the Black 
Forest would be found far superior in a 
competitive examination to any equal 
number of English peasantry; but do not 
be too sure on that account that they are 
less adapted for the work they have to do. 
If your government interferes too much, 
and pretends to direct the details of edu¬ 
cation, it may get more accurate answers 
to a given set of questions, but in the 
process it may so hedge in and dwarf the 
natural increase of learning in a people as 
to reduce the general intelligence to a 
very dull uniformity of mediocrity. Let 
the merchants deal with their merchan¬ 
dise, and let teachers deal with teaching. 
Give merchants free course in increasing 
their traffic, and let learners have every 
opportunity of increasing their knowl¬ 
edge, but do not attempt to graft by au¬ 
thority German education upon English 
habits. If you do, beware; you will be 
very liable to make learning be considered 
a necessary in the days of youth, and to 
destroy all love of it for its own sake di¬ 
rectly the obligation to learn ceases. And 
I say again, your national character will 
be injured in the process.” 

As thus he continued his talk on these 
and suchlike subjects, and my sketch was 
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wellnigh finished — indeed it remains one 
of the most elaborate of my productions 
— the boy Hans returned in some excite¬ 
ment, and said if we would follow him 
gently he could point out to us some beau¬ 
tiful roe-deer. We were soon prepared 
for this change of occupation, and obeyed 
his injunctions of making as little disturb¬ 
ance as possible, as we descended through 
some brushwood to the margin of a little 
stream, where we at once saw the game 
for which we had been seeking. A very 
touching sight; for, unlike other animals 
of the deer species, the roe lives in fami¬ 
lies rather than in herds; and there were 
the male and female nibbling at the long 
branches of honeysuckle- entangled round 
isolated mounds of heath, and their young 
ones with them. They were of a fine 
warm brown color, as they always are at 
this season of the year,— and they were 
not very wild. 

I stood prepared for deliberate aim 
whenever the animals shopld sufficiently 
apprehend our purpose as to make off 
into the wood. But my uncle laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and checked me 
saying, “Surely we shall meet with a 
single one, — would it not be cruel to 
break up the happiness and union of such 
a group as this ? ” and then the creatures, 
now fairly disturbed, rushed away and 
were presently out of sight. I suppose I 
looked somewhat disappointed, but the 
count seemed pleased not only with their 
escape but with my forbearance. He 
thanked me, and said I had done him a 
real pleasure, and that he felt sure I 
should soon have my reward. So we 
stepped on rapidly to a more rocky part 
of the valley, where it was very narrow, 
and on either side there was a sheer de¬ 
scent of about thirty feet, leaving but a 
small interval in the middle. 

The boy had again started on a round 
of his own, and presently a shrill cry 
warned us that we might expect the ap¬ 
proach of fresh game. We heard next a 
rustling above us, and saw a fine young 
roc bounding frantically on the top of the 
rock, as if escaping its pursuer. To our 
great astonishment, the creature, scared 
erhaps not only by the soutlds behind it 
ut also by the sight of us below, rushed 
with full speed to the top of the ravine, 
and really having no help for it, attempted 
to jump to the opposite rock. Wonderful 
to say, it nearly succeeded; but alas! the 
poor thing fell and lay stunned on the 
ground. Then it started up and attempted 
to run on, but evidently in great pain; yet 
by desperate efforts it was really making 


its escape, when I heard the count’s voice, 
“Shoot, my boy!” and as I obeyed it 
rolled over dead. 

“A real sportsman’s shot!” cried the 
old fellow; “thou hast done very well; 
and moreover* it was a doomed beast. It 
would either have died in solitary misery, 
or it would have been killed by some of 
its forest rivals; for jealousies and con¬ 
tentions, hatreds and revenges, haunt 
even these quiet shades.” 

“ And what a noble little stag! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, as we came up. “ Now, Hans, 
speed and cut a hazel on which we can 
carry it.” 

J Accordingly, a long stick was soon 
found and cut, and the creature’s legs 
were deftly fastened to it, and it was sus¬ 
pended from our shoulders. 

I said, “ How far shall we have to bear 
the burden ? ” anxious really as much for 
my uncle’s sake as for mine own. 

“It is a wise question,” he replied; 
“ but there is a short cut over the hill to a 
cottage where it can be left in safety. 
Run, Hans, to the Pine Cottage and say 
we are coming, and ask Bertha to have a 
bowl of milk ready for us, for it will be 
thirsty work.” 

Off went the boy, and we followed 
bravely with our burden, the count en¬ 
livening the way by snatches of old mili¬ 
tary and hunting' songs, following the 
intricate path with great accuracy; and 
thus, in very picturesque fashion, we ar¬ 
rived at the cottage or rather little farm¬ 
house, with the usual far-projecting eaves 
and long, narrow windows. 

The spot, nevertheless, did not seem 
altogether strange to me; and upon look¬ 
ing round, I was surprised to see that we 
had gained one end of the common which 
I had traversed the day before; and the 
house which we were entering was the 
house of the watchmaker. Bertha, how¬ 
ever, only was at home; and Bertha’s 
face was certainly one to drive away un¬ 
pleasantness of any kind. It was calm 
and thoughtful, and yet the smile of her 
welcome was singularly winning. Her 
hair was scrupulously neat, ana fell in 
two long flaxen plaits down her back; her 
dress most simple, but fresh and welt ar 
ranged; and my first reflection was how 
much Ulric must have married out of his 
own sphere of life — my second, how 
much the wife was to be pitied for her 
isolation in this wild with such a husband. 
She, meantime, hastened to do her honors 
both to myself and the count, as one who 
was proud to entertain such distinguished 
guests. Her rough but spotlessly clean 
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cloth was duly spread, and the bowl of 
tempting white milk, with two large 
hunches of black bread, flanked by two 
old-fashioned mugs. 

Before we sat down, however, the count 
said, “Nay, but I do not begin without 
my little friend lisa; the sight of her 
angel face is always my best refreshment. 
Child lisa! where art thou hidden ? Come 
forth and see what the English gentleman 
is like ” 

At this invitation, from some mysteri¬ 
ous hiding-place there crept a little girl of 
about four years of age, very shyly, and 
evidently thinking how she could best 
reach her old friend, and yet run no risk 
of being caught up by the stranger. And 
so far she was right; for a more irresisti¬ 
ble little creature was never reared in any 
forest. She was very like her mother, 
with far more pretension to regularity of 
beauty — her figure perfect, her eyes the 
loveliest blue, her hair crowned with a 
sort of halo, like the aureola of a saint in 
a picture of the blessed Angelico. 

I never saw a more charming vision. 
In another instant she was kissing one 
hand of the count, whilst the other was 
stroking her head. 

“ What! golden-locks hiding away from 
her godfather! This is wrong, and 1 must 
tell the Herr Pfarrer.” 

Bertha’s countenance was beaming 
with delight, and turning towards me, she 
said,— 

“You see, Herr Englishman, how the 
count spoils the children of the district. 
The Herr Pfarrer will not blame me if he 
finds mischief done.” 

“At all events,” I replied, “if ever 
there was an excuse to be made for such 
mischief, I should think the Herr Pfarrer 
would readily find pardon for the present 
transgression.” 

I believe this little speech found its 
way into the mother’s heart, for 1 felt at 
once there was certain sympathy between 
us; and even the feeling that I was in the 
house of Ulric did not seem to disturb 
the impression. I was myself fairly led 
captive by the winning grace of this lovely 
child; and gradually I succeeded in allur¬ 
ing her to my bench, where, though much 
unused to play with children, I contrived 
to fascinate her with the help of my hunt¬ 
ing-watch, and such cat-and-dog language 
as I could command. We parted great 
friends (and I even kissed her before I 
left); and a sort of sensation followed me 
out of doors that I should have been hap¬ 
pier if I had had such a little sister of 
mine own to pet and to play with. 


We left our deer in charge of Bertha, 
and she promised to send it down to the 
Tower-house when some of the nearest 
cottagers should return from their day’s 
work. There were, I believe, a few home¬ 
steads not very far off, but they were 
deeper in the forest. Ulric’s seemed the 
only one on the edge of the heath. As 
we walked home, the count praised me for 
my success with the child; and indeed he 
expressed some surprise at it, from one of 
my “ temperament.” The expression re¬ 
vealed how narrowly he had watched my 
behavior, and also, as I fancied, that his 
opinion of it had not been one of unqual¬ 
ified approbation. As we passed by the 
pathway which would have led us to the 
spring of St. Boniface, my uncle sud¬ 
denly asked me if I was acquainted with 
the legend. I replied yes; and then, 
speaking with much embarrassment, said 
that I had heard allusion made'to it by 
my pleasant companion of yesterday. I 
think he observed my confusion, but with 
an easy good-breeding he gave another 
turn to tne conversation, and asked me 
whether we had many like tales in En¬ 
gland; and I, who really knew few be¬ 
longing to my pampered country, but very 
glad of the shifting of the scene, an¬ 
swered that I remembered in Berkshire to 
have heard an adage about the pretty 
wild flower and climbing plant called the 
traveller’s joy, “which shuns the house 
of a churlish boy,” and refuses to embel¬ 
lish it. 

“ I hope,” said my companion, very 
quickly, and almost as if he could not 
help saying it —“ I hope you observed 
how fine a specimen grew near the cot¬ 
tage we have just left?” 

I bit my lip, and we were both silent 
until we reached the count’s domain, 
which, fortunately, was not very far off. 

When we met at dinner, Uncle Z. took 
great pains to avoid the last subjects of 
our conversation; and, instead of en¬ 
larging upon his own great experience of 
life, seemed anxious rather to draw upon 
my feeble resources, and appeared to be 
much interested in details of my studies 
and inclinations, until I forgot how short 
really had been the time of our acquaint¬ 
ance, and my affection for him ripened as 
rapidly as his apparently for myself. I 
soon found myself confiding in him with¬ 
out reserve: and later in the evening, 
before he sat down to his organ, 1 was 
moved to tell him that perhaps I had not 
shown a nephew’s frankness when he 
questioned me about what I then called 
for the first time the enchanted spring; 
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but that, if he would now indulge me with 
a patient hearing, and spare any ridicule 
which I might deserve, I would tell him 
of my own adventures. 

Far from laughing at me, he became 
very grave, and said he would give me all 
attention. So, indeed, he did: he fol¬ 
lowed my tale with an interest which was 
not feigned, and at the end ejaculated a 
“ So!” as only a German could pronounce 
or prolong, so indefinitely. Then he re¬ 
mained a while silent as well as grave, 
assured me of his deep sympathy, and 
said that he had learned this as his own 
lesson in life, that even the lesser acci¬ 
dents of it do not befall us unbidden, nor 
without some wise account, and that he 
much advised me always to think so 
too; but with regard to this particular 
occurrence, he had rather give no opinion 
upon it at present, and should prefer to 
leave the matter to my own private and 
earnest consideration. He advised me 
strongly to have no other confidant in the 
business, and to avoid speakipg of it, 
‘‘even to your friend the priest: exercise 
your own discretion,” he added, “about 
revisiting the spring of St. Boniface; but 
I incline to think that in your case, for 
the present at least, I should abstain from 
so doing, unless” — and then he paused, 
and said he would not finish the sentence, 
but presently went on — “and now seek 
rest, just now, certainly for to-night; no 
more midnight walks.” He drew me to¬ 
wards him, and kissed me on both my 
cheeks, exhorted me not to touch up the 
sketch I had made near what he called 
the hunting-ground, — rather to make a 
drawing from it, and to be sure to sleep 
well, 

I promised obedience if in my power, 
thanked him with a fervor which was un¬ 
usual to me, and sought my chamber, 
much relieved in mind by the confession 
of the burden of it, and really was soon 
asleep. Before I reached the land of 
dreams, the strains of one of Mozart’s 
masses came wreathing round my senses, 
and accompanied me to those unknown 
regions of uncertainty. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Now day followed day with a sort of 
variety in the general monotony, so that 
my forest life became a delightful habit; 
and 1 had no wish to exchange it, either 
for the smoke or the interests of cities, 
or for the society of my equals and com¬ 
panions in age. I seemed perfectly to 
understand my uncle, and my uncle to 
understand me. We often followed the 


same pursuit, but more often spent our 
days in diverse occupations. And so I 
kept on, making fresh acquaintance with 
the forest.tracks, and hunted up new riv¬ 
ulets to their sources; sometimes took a 
fishing-rod, and brought in a few trout for 
Gretchen to cook; sometimes took my 
book alone —a Spenser or an Ariosto — 
and identified myself with their tales of 
wonder and enchantment; sometimes I 
had my gun, and brought back something 
or nothing, as the case might be, in the 
bag strapped to my shoulders. But al¬ 
ways I had my sketch-book, to whose 
faithful records I refer continually, to re¬ 
fresh my mind with the recollections of 
these strange and happy days. Was the 
whole country under enchantment as well 
as that particular spring which I contin¬ 
ued, almost mechanically, to avoid ? At 
last letters came from home, both from 
my father and my mother, either to my¬ 
self, or to Count Z., which so plainly inti¬ 
mated that I ought not to prolong my stay 
in the forest, and that if I took muon 
deeper root in it I should not flourish 
when transplanted, that it became neces¬ 
sary to look in the face the cruel necessity 
of a separation. 

My uncle, on various pretexts, had at 
first somewhat dallied with the question, 
though he pretended to do otherwise, and 
formed a great many plans for my routes 
during the next portion of my tour, prom¬ 
ising me letters to several friends in dif¬ 
ferent places, but especially in Austrian 
dominions; but all the time I was con¬ 
scious that he, no less than myself, felt 
very deeply the near approach of the time 
of my departure. 

I think l have observed in later life, 
that if the friendships betwixt persons of 
different ages are of rare occurrence,* 
when they do occur they are very strong, 
and entertained with a stronger grasp on 
the part of those of the more advanced 
age. If so, my uncle’s affection for me 
must have been strong indeed; for I, who 
had always been so chary even of an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with my school and 
college contemporaries, who had no 
brothers and sisters to interrupt my natu¬ 
ral love for my father and my mother, 
had been drawn near to a character like 
Count Z. by rivets which had, uncon¬ 
sciously to both of us, been fastened with 
an unwonted power. And he, who had 
been somewhat unnaturally separated 
from the intercourse, not only of near 
relations, but even of his equals in life, 
had evidently felt a revival of feelings to 
which he had long been a stranger in the 
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society of one who combined, together 
with the closest links of the family tie, 
the turn of thought which least of all 
could be found among the indigenous 
population of the Black Forest. 

Moreover, the extreme improbability of 
a personal renewal of our intimacies deep¬ 
ened the sadness of our parting; and, as 
if to weaken the pain of the last good¬ 
bye, we found ourselves putting our¬ 
selves into a sort of preparation for it by 
taking sometimes solitary rambles, ana 
brooding over the inevitable word. 

One evening, however, as we were retir¬ 
ing to rest, my uncle said that he had 
fixed such and such a day for my depar¬ 
ture ; that I should travel by the way of 
Ulm, where the Danube was yet young, 
and the cathedral old; and the latter, 
though much injured, and estranged, he 
added sadly, from its old uses, afforded a 
ood subject for my sketch-book. My 
rst night’s halt he had fixed at Donaue- 
schingen, and so far the same retinue 
which had brought me from Freiburg 
would escort me to the borders of the 
country on the eastern side; and then — 
but in Greek — he said words equivalent 
to “ Welcome the coming, speed the part¬ 
ing guest,” and with a strong squeeze of 
my hand, he left me silent. 

Now the day appointed drew very near, 
and I used to go to take last looks of 
manv of my favorite scenes, though 1 still 
studiously avoided the little glen which 
enshrined the enchanted spring of St. 
Boniface; but though I avoided it, in 
obedience to the count’s advice, I could 
not help often thinking of . the adventure, 
the only unpleasant one during my stay. 
And this recollection continued to embit¬ 
ter my intense dislike of Ulric, though 1 
refused to allow that my antipathy to him 
could in any way have affected the matter. 
I was-turning over in my mind how I 
should have to finish this, to myself, most 
important episode in my travels, when my 
thoughts were diverted by the roar of the 
cataract which, owing to a heavy shower 
during the night, seemed to be sending 
down a great volume of water, and was 
descending with an unusual splendor. I 
determined, therefore, lo climb to the 
summit, intending to reach the spot from 
which, on the first day of my arrival, 1 
had first watched the stream as it stole, 
deep and quiet, through the heathy plain 
above, apparently unprepared for its fear¬ 
ful plunge into Triberg. This side was 
not the side nearest to the spring. In 
those days there was only one bridge by 
which the torrent could be crossed, and 


this was the stone one immediately con¬ 
nected with the town. I dare say, at this 
epoch, there are many romantic wooden 
bridges which span the cataract at con¬ 
venient intervals, so as to enable travel¬ 
lers without any difficulty to regain the 
well-engineered path which may be found 
on either side of the fall, and conveys 
them by easily winding gradations to its 
top; but of course, without such an assist¬ 
ance, he who began his climb on the one 
side had no chance of finding himself on 
the other unless by retracing his steps 
into the town. And as this side was the 
least frequented by the peasants, the 
climb was by no means an easy one, and 
some of the granite rocks had to be trav¬ 
ersed almost on all-fours. 

At last, about half-way up, I gained a 
little green platform, from which 1 had 
serious thoughts of taking a sketch of 
some pines on the other side, with the 
water for my foreground ; and I made, as 
preliminary to it, a very accurate survey 
of the whole position. 

The dash over the granite here was 
tremendous; but in two places the rock 
cropped up and seemed to bid defiance to 
its force. When the Fallbach was less 
swollen, it would have been possible, I 
thought, to have made use of these pro¬ 
jections to get to the opposite path ; but 
on a day like this it seemed insanity: and 
I could not be placed better than I already 
was (from an artist’s point of view), though 
the noise was very deafening; but 1 some¬ 
what altered my opinion when I looked 
up over my head at the edge of the imme¬ 
diate fall above me, perhaps thirty feet. 
A huge pine, which probably in some 
winter gale had been blown across the 
stream, and had long been wedged be¬ 
tween some crevices, which had retained 
it fast secured, was now evidently dis¬ 
lodged by the recent influx of the water, 
and soon about to totter over and to fall; 
if so, it must sweep with it whatever less 
hard than the granite opposed its progress 
downwards. If it fell tolerably true, noth¬ 
ing was safe within some thirty feet of 
its descent according as the water might 
bear it down. I hastily snatched up my 
book and retreated to a distance, which I 
thought a safe one. But the desire of 
seeing it fall exercised a sort of fascina¬ 
tion over me, and with a keen excitement 
1 waited for its descent, which I expected 
every moment. Whilst I was gazing, I 
thought I heard a strange cry, which rose 
above the noise of the torrent, but fr>m 
below rather than from above me. Wuat 
could it be? It came again more pierc- 
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ingly, so that I withdrew my eyes from 
the pine-tree overhead and looked across 
in the direction of the sound, and I saw a 
woman rushing frantically through the 
forest in the direction immediately oppo¬ 
site to the place where I was standing, — 
her cry was the cry of agony. I looked 
again to see if I could perceive for what 
reason she was racing towards the tor¬ 
rent, and my eye fell upon a sight which 
I had not observed before, and indeed 
could not have observed until I had 
shitted my position. 

In several places down the course of 
the Fall bach, the waters, diverted by 
some accident, are driven on the side, 
and form little pools, which, from their 
comparatively stagnant character, make a 
beautiful contrast to the turmoil so close 
by, and often enable lovely flowers which 
thrive in the moisture to accumulate near 
their green margins. 

On such a pool, treading on some large 
slippery stepping-stones, a little girl was 
endeavoring to pluck a large pink flower 
which had especially attracted her notice. 
I had no difficulty in recognizing the 
child, — it was the same which had been 
sitting on my knee a few weeks before, 
and playing with my watch-chain — Ulric’s 
child — the goddaughter of my uncle. 

In any case the position was most dan¬ 
gerous, for an uncertain stepping might 
have brought her within the reach of that 
unrelenting torrent; but — and the moth- 
•er’s eye had already detected this danger 
also — If that pine falls, and it is all but 
■over, she cannot escape. One thing is 
certain, the mother will not be in time to 
■save her. Who can ? 

The child, who had plucked her flower, 
■now looked up suddenly, and gazed around 
as if amazed at the scene near her, and 
dazed by the unabating, sullen, deafening 
sound, as if she too heard the mother’s 
cry above it, and knew not whence it 
.came. 

Again I looked up— fall the tree must. 
There is not a moment to consider how 
the child can be saved, but saved she must 
be. 

Calling into instantaneous action all the 
strength and agility of my youth, I rushed 
to the little green plateau, and by mere 
force of speed placed my feet on the two 
rocks, which I had noticed before as 
breaking'the course of the waters, and 
gained (I have never known how) the pool 
on which the child was standing. Still 
without stopping, I placed my right arm 
round her body and swept her with me to 
the foot of the great tree which I had in¬ 


tended to have sketched, where I fell, 
exhausted indeed, but unhurt myself, with 
the child unscathed, the pink < flower in 
her hand. Then, as I looked up, the gi¬ 
gantic pine fell over the ledge above, and 
was dashed with such violence on the 
rocks by which I had crossed, that, partly 
perhaps decayed by its long sojourn in 
the waters, it was literally snapped asun¬ 
der. The top fell thundering on towards 
the plain below; the other half, by far the 
heavier, swerved on one side, and seemed 
to fill up the backwater pool on which the 
little I Isa had just been standing. 

The escape for both of us seemed a mira¬ 
cle, and the sense of it was overwhelming. 
Then the mother came up, and even now 
I cannot look back without tears on the 
scene which followed. How she caught 
up her child — how she hugged it — how 
she called on all the saints and holy an¬ 
gels to guard and bless me — how she 
threw herself on her knees before me to 
overpower me with thanks, and seeing me 
look rather pale and faint, brought water 
in her hands to pour over my forehead, 
and wiped it with her apron, — then, pale 
and sick herself, sat down, still holding 
fast her child, and wept aloud. 

When she became more composed, and 
I found myself less exhausted, we discov¬ 
ered that, though there was much for 
both of us to think over, there was really 
at that moment very little more to be said. 
And when I recommended her to take the 
child home at once, she agreed that it 
would be best so; and snatching her up, 
she left with hurried steps, and her figure 
|was soon lost among the stems of the 
pine wood. 

In a few minutes I, too, left the scene, 
but, unlike her, with very measured steps 
— thoughtful, but very cheerful. 

. The first man I met was on the bridge, 
by which now I was obliged to retrace my 
steps, as I wished to make a purchase in 
the town, and it proved to be my old com¬ 
panion the village priest. He darted at 
me with a beaming countenance, and said: 
“My son, I congratulate thee; it*was a 
blessed journey which brought thee to 
Freiburg, both for thyself and others; ” 
and then, without further explanation, he 
passed on. Evidently the news of the 
adventure had reached him, but with what 
a strange rapidity ! I shrank much from 
the publicity which I might obtain not 
only from the bare circumstance itself, 
but from the exaggerations of it; so I 
thought I would lose no time, but pass 
down the street and regain the Tower- 
i house before the gossips had blown their 
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trumpets. But already I was too late. I 
saw women standing in groups and point* 
ing, at a distance. One or two artisans 
looked at me with great admiration, and 
made significant bows, and seemed on the 
point of making speeches at me. I be¬ 
came very self-conscious, stopped in the 
midst of my career, and made a some¬ 
what undignified retreat towards my own 
private apartments. But even here I was 
forestalled. Gretchen’s white cap was 
conspicuous at the doorway, and a man, 
with his back towards her, was telling his 
tale with wild gesticulations. Suddenly 
he turned round, and it was Ulric himself. 
There was no time to escape; in an in¬ 
stant he was at my feet, and seizing my 
hands, overwhelmed them with embraces, 
pouring out at the same time a torrent of 
confused but grateful words. I looked 
up and saw the old lady — her apron was 
pressed against her eyes. “Why does 
everybody cry?” I thought to myself; 
and in the same instant caught the infec¬ 
tion, and tears rose to mine own eyes. 
When, lo ! I felt a kindly pressure on my 
shoulder, and the count’s voice whispered 
in my ear, “My Edward! my own Ed¬ 
ward ! ” And really, I almost forget how 
we were gradually extricated from a posi¬ 
tion of natural emotion, which no stage 
actor whom I have seen could possibly 
have reproduced. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The evening of my adventure was the 
last evening wfiich I spent with my uncle,; 
and every circumstance of it is indelibly | 
stamped upon my memory. The hues of i 
the picture are mellow with age, but not a 
line of the original is lost. Among other 
subjects of our conversation, and indeed 
purposely selected by him, was a history 
of his connection with Ulric the watch -1 
maker, and a sketch of his character — 
not otherwise, he said, than a remarkable 
one. Nor did I interrupt him by telling 
how much I had before heard of it during 
my walk with the good priest. The 
count, on the other hand, suppressed 
much of his personal conduct in the 
affair. He told me how much trouble he 
had taken to uncharm him from the wild 
republicanism with which he had been 
steeped in his early youth; and he might 
have added, how much of the counter- 
charm had been derived from his own 
example and demeanor. He confessed 
that Ulric had conceived as violent an 
antipathy to me as I had to him, and that 
he could hardly have believed the reaction 
which had taken place in him on his re¬ 


turn, at the same time as myself, from 
Diisseldorf. 

“The temptations of his youth had 
been great,” he said gravely, “ and the 
old roots are not all pulled up. But you 
see, my dear Edward, that ingratitude, at 
least, is not his fault, and that his sensi¬ 
tiveness to a kindness done is as acute as 
his sensitiveness to insult or contempt. 
It is by encouragement of the good qual¬ 
ity that he must be won, not by the prov¬ 
ocation of the evil one. And you, my son 
— for you are-more than nephew to me 
now, — surely thou wert chiefly to blame; 
for what avails all the refinement of the 
highest education if it do not advance the 
principles which the Saviour came down 
from heaven and taught us, and if this re¬ 
finement does not adorn meekness, hu¬ 
mility, and the love of all for whom that 
blessed One died?” He rose and de¬ 
voutly crossed himself before a large 
ivory crucifix which hung on the chamber 
wall. I felt much abashed, and found no 
words for any reply. He did not seem to 
need an answer, for he continued, “ But 
I am wrong to blame thee now, for thou 
hast taught Ulric his lesson this day, and 
thine own lesson to thyself. He has 
known thee ready to resign youth, and 
health, and ease, and life itself, at the call 
of opportunity for the life of thy foe’s 
child. Thou hast seen how absurd, if they 
were not so wrong, are those distinction's 
which separate class from class, in the real 
interests and prejudices which they have 
in common before their Redeemer and 
their Judge.” There was again a pause, 
for with the last sentence he had fallen 
into a sort of meditation, and I was think¬ 
ing how truly the last words seemed to 
have struck the key-note of his own forest 
life, when he hastily resumed, “Ah ! what 
thanks also are due from me to thee for 
thy visit to thy lonely uncle; for the 
cheerful rays sent across a solitary path ; 
for the renewal of a sister’s love and in¬ 
tercourse through her child! Much has 
thine act of daring accomplished also for 
me, for-” 

But here I broke in, and tried to beg 
him to say no more for what I had done 
on the impulse of a moment, but that his 
own life had taught me in a few weeks 
more than my school and college work, 
and that I felt a cold English nature was 
already thawing under the genial rays of 
his pure and wise affection; but the 
words failed me, and I stammered out 
only half of what I intended to say. At 
last 1 did say, with a great effort, “ Uncle 
Z., would you bless me?”'— and he rose 
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and blessed me there as I knelt before 
him. And there was another pause. 

He raised me up and kissed me. “It 
will be a long farewell. Edward,” he said 
— “ but it must be spoken — to the seeing 
of you again in the land where there are 
no partings. Our separation must be 
made this evening. I do not like the say-' 
ing of good-bye before others. But I j 
will write, .and thou also from time to | 
time wilt write. Then to-morrow Gretchen 
will arrange all for thy departure, which j 
must be very early, for again it is a long 
ride. May God accompany thee, my sis-1 
ter’s child, both now and always.” 

“Will you play the organ once more 
to-night, Uncle Z, ?” 

“Surely I will; the music will soothe 
us both,” — and he made his usual signal 
for Ulric to come and blow the bellows. 
And Ulric must have obeyed as rapidly 
as it was secretly, for he was at his post 
bv the time my uncle sat down ; but first 
of all the count stretched out both his 
hands silently towards mine. He held 
them long, whilst he gazed at me very 
earnestly, and said once more, “ My sis¬ 
ter’s child: now go.” But before I left 
the room lie had sat down before his in¬ 
strument. No music-book was before 
him, but he was looking up with a fixed 
and rapt expression, and was soon in a 
dream of harmony; and I dashed out of 
the room, and saw him never again in that 
tower. 

Long after I was in bed these wonder¬ 
ful symphonies continued, and seemed to 
hallow my own reflections. Certainly I 
for one had learned much in the Black 
Forest. I felt the change — and the last 
thought was, 1 wonder Uncle Z. said 
nothing about the spring of St. Boniface ! 

I wonder whether there could be any 
truth in the legend; or even if it is not 
true, I wonder whether if it is flowing 
now, and whether it would flow for me ! 
I was tempted to go and look at it once 
more by night, but I refrained myself. 
Even the organ-notes had died away, and 
again I slept the happy sleep of hope and 
youth. 

Certainly that morning many of my un¬ 
cle’s dependants must have been astir 
very early. For though I myself came to 
the hall at the appointed lime, everything 
had been prepared, and everything was in 
order. Gretchen had done her Best in¬ 
side, and Ulric without. I had a suitable 
present for the good old housekeeper, 
which she accepted with pleasure, and 
with many pretty speeches of regret at 
my departure. 


“ And the count realty will not see me 
this morning. . Ah, it is very hard to 
go!” 

“The count,” she replied, “always 
judges wisely. He cannot see you; he is 
gone out on a very distant expedition. 
Ah 1 he too, how he would have wished 
you to stay had it been possible; but it 
was not, and he does not dare to say again 
the parting word.” 

“ But I might come back, Gretchen; 
surely never is a long word. I might 
come back again to the forest?” 

“ Ah, no ! He said it could not be; and 
he is never wrong. You will not come 
again. It is the long good-bye. But 
your coming has been bliss to him and to 
us all.” 

“ Thank you for those words, Gretchen. 
At all events that thought will cheer me 
on my road. I fear I shall feel myself 
very solitary when I leave the forest. 
After all, it is a lonely travel which I have 
undertaken.” 

“ God finds friends for the lonely who 
trust him,” was her pious answer, “ or else 
he is the all-sufficient friend. At least so 
I have found it in my days, and my days 
have not been few. Praised be the holy 
name.” 

I looked at her and saw her eyes were 
welling with tears, and I kissed her. 

There was an atmosphere of Christian 
piety in that house which united, in a bond 
of pure fellowship, all who frequented it. 
She raised my hand to her lips and fol¬ 
lowed me to the door. 

The cortege was waiting. It was as 
nearly as possible the same .cavalcade 
which had welcomed me at Freiburg. I 
saluted them as courteously as I could. 
They smiled, and said they were only 
afraid that they were to escort me for the 
last time. 

Ulric was standing near me very pale. 
I turned to him and said, “Ulric, have 
you forgiven me? I fear I was very fool¬ 
ish.” 

He answered in a voice which emotion 
had deprived of its natural grating sound, 
“But 1, good sir, was worse than foolish. 
So far at least you judge me rightly, for I 
really hated you till Will you give 

me your pardon ? ” and he tried to kneel 
at my feet; but I anticipated him, saying 
that the count’s friends do not part thus, 
but rather so, —and I embraced him with 
my arms, and then leaped into my saddle; 
but he, with a parting blessing, kissed my 
foot in the stirrup. 

“ Now, farewell all who love Count Z., 
and who have for his sake been friendly 
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to the stranger; and Ulric,” I whispered 
in his ear, “ let me purchase from thee thy 
singing-bird? ’* 

“No, not purchase; deign to accept 
the gift. When you reach your home in 
England it shall be there.” So Ulric 
whispered in return, and so at length we 
parted. 

It was so betimes in the morning that 
the busy artisans had not yet gone to 
their work, but many of them, with their 
wives and children, were assembled on 
the bridge, and cheered and blessed me 
as I passed. Already many knew me 
well by sight; and the rescue of Ulric’s 
child was only yesterday’s wonder, and 
they thought they would speed the En¬ 
glish stranger on his way. But after this 
salutation the road wore its usual aspect, 
and we took not the shortest road towards 
Donaueschingen, but the best, and there¬ 
fore, as often is the case, the quickest. 
I mention this, as the longer road brought 
me to the last important incident of my 
story. 

We had not proceeded very far when 
we met my old friend the village priest. 
I was particularly glad of this; for though 
we had often met since our first acci¬ 
dental walk together, I had not seen him 
during the last few days, and 1 had been 
anxious for a personal leave-taking with 
him. 

Here, however, he now was issuing 
from the well-known path into the forest* 
Of course I halted at once, and he came 
with a most friendly greeting. 

“ It may not seem polite to say so, but 
much as I regret your departure from us 
for my own sake, I do so chiefly on ac¬ 
count* of your revered uncle. He will 
miss you very sadly.” 

“And very sadly,” I replied, “ I shall 
miss him; and indeed all of you. It is 
I, reverend sir, who really suffer. You 
have all done me much good; my charac¬ 
ter seems quite a changed one since your 
caution on the first evening of our ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

He smiled, and said, “Oh now, I have 
no fear for you: and surely you have 
tasted the spring, and can bear witness 
how excellent to the taste, as well as 
beautiful to the sight, are the gushing 
waters of St. Boniface.” 

“ I can bear witness to their external 
loveliness,” was my answer, " but not to 
their intrinsic merits; for here I am, on 
my road to Donaueschingen, and I have 
never once drank of the celebrated foun¬ 
tain.” 

1 laughed first, and blushed afterwards. 


“ Nay, this must not be,” said he, some¬ 
what more seriously, “three or four min¬ 
utes would take you to the spot, and I 
can hold your horse till you return; or 
stay — might I have the honor of accom¬ 
panying you? ” 

“ I do not know what Count Z. would 
say, but you must tell him that it was at 
your suggestion that I erred, if I now 
disobey his wishes. I think I should 
much like to see once again that — for¬ 
give me — enchanted spring of St. Boni¬ 
face ; and as you are kind enough to re¬ 
visit it with me, your companionship will 
be an additional inducement for deviating 
so soon from the road at the commence¬ 
ment of a long day’s journey.” 

And so telling my companions that I 
should be back again in ten minutes, the 
priest and I ascended the pine glade by 
the rocky footpath together. 

The season was now almost autumn, 
but how beautiful was that morning! The 
last vapors were rolling off “the misty 
mountain-top;” the dew lingered on the 
grass and sparkled under the cheering 
beams of the sun, now well established 
on its course; the flowers were bright, 
the blackbirds sang, the waterfalls were 
hqard in the distance; and as we entered 
the smooth glade, with the rock and foun¬ 
tain at the end, and the stately, pillared 
trees on either side, it seemed a holy 
aisle left by nature for the better worship 
of nature’s God* 

The thought seemed to occur to both 
of us; for impressed by the solemn sanc¬ 
tity of this forest church, we both of us, 
by an inyoluntary movement, raised our 
hats. The water of the spring was gush¬ 
ing brightly out of the granite in its 
wooden channel. I approached it with a 
sort of reverence, first observing to my 
companion, “ I do not think it will be my 
fault if it shuns me now, for at this mo¬ 
ment I feel in love witli everybody and 
everything.” He smiled and said, “ Drink, 
my son, drink freely; and all holy saints 
guide thee through the day’s journey, and 
throughout the journey of thy life.” Al¬ 
most to my surprise, the water flowed on 
when I applied my lips, and I drank deli¬ 
ciously and thankfully. 

As I brushed off the superabundant 
moisture from my clothes, I turned round 
somewhat triumphantly towards the priest. 
But he was gone; and I never saw him 
again. 

Serious and slow, — but the seriousness 
was a cheerful one, and the measured 
step was owing to deep thought and med- 
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itation, — I retraced my steps to the little 
company below, and saying, ** Now we 
are off at last,” regained my saddle, and 
we went off at a brisk pace. Two lesser 
events, but well fixed in my recollection, 
occurred before we stopped for the mid¬ 
day meal. 

We soon branched off by the same 
pathway which led us within sight of the 
distant crucifix, and of Ulricas cottage 
home. When we came within sight of 
the first, I again discerned the form of 
the count, in rapt devotion before the 
image of the dying Saviour, though he 
did not seem to heed us. My compan¬ 
ions saw him too, and stopped talking, 
and doffed their caps, as 1 did myself. It 
was my last glimpse of Uncle Z. 

When the men were out of sight of the 
cross, and probably out of hearing of ihe 
figure before it, with one accord they sang 
two verses of some old German hymn, in 
excellent time and harmony. It was very 
impressive, and the impression lasted till 
we came in sight of Ulric’s home. Ber¬ 
tha was there waiting for us, with little 
lisa in her arms; she invoked a fresh 
blessing on my journey, and the child 
held out a beautiful nosegay of mountain 
flowers freshly gathered. I took the child 
upon my horse and kissed her as I re¬ 
turned her to the mother; I believe I 
kissed her too. I certainly commended 
lisa to her care as doubly given to her by 
God; and with those few-words passed 
on to very different scenes and thoughts. 

My note-book says no more about my 
forest life; my sketch-book has no other 
recollection. I do not wish for. more; I 
think it ends well so. 

A few words more for a conclusion. 

When my tour was finished, and I had 
returned home, some of my first inquiries 
were about Uncle Z., about whom I said 
I had not heard for some months. My 
mother said that of late he had written 
but little and rarely; but all his letters 
contained some reference to my visit to 
Triberg, or expressed some kindly inter¬ 
est in my future; indeed the last con¬ 
tained a somewhat singular message which 
she was charged to deliver to me — and 
she went up-stairs and brought down the 
letter in question. 

“Wilt thou surely tell thine Edward, 
my dear nephew, that Ulric has accom¬ 
plished the ingenious scheme which he 
has had so long at heart, and on which he 
has spent years of unflagging labor— he 
has brought the water from the spring of 
St. Boniiace to the top of my tower, so 


that at all times there is a fresh supply. 
Of course he has not injured the spring 
itself, so that it should not continue to re¬ 
fresh the peasants and the wayfarers; 
only his machinery enables it to be drawn 
off at night from time to time, which is a 
great gain to us and no detriment to 
others. And then he has contrived, that 
by some pressure on the organ below, the 
water does the work of a man, and I can 
at any time play the organ without assist¬ 
ance from any one. It is a great triumph 
for him ; but who can tell, it may not be 
long useful to his master! ” 

His words proved but too true. A few 
weeks afterwards the count went a long 
expedition to a distant hamlet, where 
there was much sickness, and he re¬ 
turned home greatly exhausted. In the 
evening, however, the organ was heard by 
many listeners outside, played with even 
more than his usual skill and pathos. In 
the morning he was not in his room up¬ 
stairs, nor seen anywhere below, until 
Gretchen went into the tower-room and 
found him fallen over the keys of the in¬ 
strument— quite dead! He must have 
awakened to hear the music of the spheres 
and the harpings of Paradise. It seemed 
impossible for us in England to grieve 
over such a death. 

His will was a very characteristic one. 
He left very little of his money to his own 
family, but bequeathed the greater part of 
his fortune to his poorer neighbors, and 
also to help the work of certain sisters of 
charity established at Freiburg. Ilsa, too, 
was duly remembered, with a proviso that 
the legacy was chiefly to be spent on her 
education. Some of his personal treas¬ 
ures were bequeathed to his sister, and 
are still much valued in the family. He 
left me, individually, a strange sort of 
stick, which had been a present to him 
from the Duke of Baden. It is, I believe, 
painted tin, and unscrews at different 
joints, and the several compartments sup¬ 
ply a telescope, paper, pen and ink, a 
candle, and so forth. It is surmounted 
by a silver top, engraven with a B and 
crown — an ingenious German toy, but 
really a very cumbersome helpmate as a 
walking-stick. Count Z., however, prized 
it very much. The most singular circum¬ 
stance connected with his death (and my 
old friend the parish priest communicated 
very freely all the details) was that LTlric 
did not long survive his patron. A deep 
| melancholy seized him, and he seemed 
fairly to pine away a few weeks after; 
but, it was added, he regained his cheer¬ 
fulness before his departure, and his end 
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was very full of hope, and very peace¬ 
ful. 

Due provision was made for the old 
age of Gretchen, who retired with a niece 
to her native city of Freiburg. 

Thither also retired poor Bertha and 
her child, not unforgotten of their friend 
in England. Some fifteen years after¬ 
wards, I Isa, whose beauty is said to have 
increased, and not diminished, with her 
years, and whose education had been so 
thoughtfully cared for by my uncle, mar¬ 
ried an artist, who became a very distin¬ 
guished man. Shortly after this mar¬ 
riage, a box arrived at my house from 
Germany, with directions to be opened 
with much caution. These directions 
were obeyed, and I found it contained a 
picture of a lovely child, standing on 
stepping-stones in a pool of water, with a 
flower in her hand, a dark rock in the 
background, and beyond a cataract of 
water, with a pine ready to fall from a 
rock above: underneath there is a legend, 
“ He shall give his angels charge.” 

The contrast of the indifference of the 
child with the threatened doom hanging 
over her, is said to be very finely imag¬ 
ined, and strangers admire it very much. 

I know that it is the gem of my collec¬ 
tion— and often, in my sorrows, have 
turned to it for a happy memory. 

Yes; I have had my sorrows, and now 
feel that I have to face the last part of my 
journey of life as in my youth I began my 
first Continental journey, very much alone. 
At all events, I trust I am better equipped 
for my solitude. And I have a little 
grandson, a fine boy of about eight years 
old, who sometimes comes to cheer ft up. 

“ Grandpapa.” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Will you make your bird sing to 
me?” 

“My child, I fear I cannot; some one, 
who did not understand it, wound it up 
hastily, and spoilt it.” 

“ Grandpapa, can it not be mended ? ” 

“No, my boy, I think not. Watch¬ 
makers in this country are so stupid, they 
cannot make nor mehdsuch clever things: 
that was made by a very clever man, who 
lived in the Black Forest, When you 
grow up, you must go and see the Black 
Forest.” 

“ Is it very black, grandpapa? ” 

“No, child —at least it is a very bright 
spot in my life." 

“ But, grandpapa, if the bird cannot 
sing, it is of no use. Why do you keep it, 
then, always in the middle of your mantel¬ 
piece ? ” 


“Ah, my child! it is of use, of great 
use to me. It reminds me how foolish 
and how wicked it is to dislike, without 
any just cause, a man for whom my Sav¬ 
iour died.” 

The child looked puzzled, but was si¬ 
lent. But I could not tell him all the 
reason why, as, reader, I have told it all 
to you, so unreservedly. 
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WAS IT AN ILLUSION? 

S3 JJatson'r Storn. 

IJt AMELIA B. EUWALDS, 
AuTii‘>".or' < 7/or-MlB*rK>™nraY t ,> “DK!iK*nAM'ftVow f " 
'* Hand ani» Owvr,” '* Miss Cabkw ( ” kto. 

rv I IK facts which I nm about tc relate hnp- 
! noned to mvself sonic sixteen or eighteen 
vears ago, at whirl! time 1 served her Majesty 
as an Inspector of Schools; and I was still young 
enough to enjoy a Jifc of constant travelling. 
Now, the Provincial Inspector is perpetually on 
the move. There are, indeed, many less agree¬ 
able ways in which an unbeneficed parson may 
contrive to scorn delights and live laborious 
davit. In remote places, where strangers arc 
pciirce, his annual visit is an important event; 
and though at the close of a long day’s work he 
would sometimes prefer the quiet of a country 
inn, ho generally finds himself the destined guest 
of the rector or the squire. It rests with himself 
to turn these opportunities to account. If he 
makes himself pleasant, lie forms agreeable 
friendships, and sees English home-life under one 
of its most attractive aspects; and sometimes, 
even in these days of universal commonplucc- 
uess, he may have the luck to meet with an ad¬ 
venture. 

ily first appointment was to a West of Eng¬ 
land district largely peopled with iny personal 
friends and connections. It was therefore mueh 
to my annoyance that I found myself, after a 
couple of years of very pleasant work, trans¬ 
ferred to what a policeman would call “ a new 
beat." up in the North. Unfortunately for me, 
my new beat—a rambling, tbinly populated area 
of something under one thousand eight hundred 
square miles—was three times as large as the 
old one, and more than proportionately unmanage¬ 
able. Intersected at right angles by two ranges 
of barren hills, and cut off to a large extent from 
the main lines of railway, it united about every 
inconvenience that a district could possess. The I 
villages lay wide apart, often separated by long I 
tracts of moorland; and in place of the well- 
wanned railway compartment and the frequent 
manor-house, I now spent half my time in hired 
vehicles and lonely country inns. 

I had been in possession of this district lor 
some three months or so, and winter was near at 
hand, when I paid my first visit of inspection to 
Pit End, nn outlying hamlet in the most norther¬ 
ly corner of my county, just twenty-two miles j 
from the nearest station. Having slept over¬ 
night at a plnce called Druniley, and inspected . 
Drumloy schools in the morning; I started for j 
Pit End, with fourteen miles of railway and 
twenty-two of hilly cross-roads between myself 
nnd :ny journey’s end. I made, of course, all 
the inquiries I*could think of before leaving; 
hut neither the Drumlcy Fehool-muster nor the 
landlord of the Drumley “Feathers” knew much 
more of Pit End than its name. My predecessor, 
it seemed, had been in the habit of taking Pit 
End “ from the oiher side.” the roads, though 
longer, being less hilly that way. That the place 
boiisied some kind of inn was certain, but it was 
an inn unknown to fame, nnd to mine host of the 
“ Feathers.” Be it good or bad, however, I 
should have to put up at it. 

Upon this scant information I started. My 
fourteen miles of railway journey soon ended at 
a place called B rams ford Road, whence an omni¬ 
bus conveyed passengers to a dull little town 
called Bmmsfot d Market. Here I found a horse 
and “ trap” to carry mo on to my destination; 
the horse being a raw-boned gray with a profile 
like a camel, and the trap a rickety high gig 
which had probably done commercial travelling 
in the days of its youth. From Bramsford Mar¬ 
ket the way lay over a succession of long hills, 
rising to a barren, high-level plateau. It was a 
dull, raw afternoon of mid-November, growing 
duller nnd more raw as the day waned and the 
cast wind blew keener. 

“ How much farther now, driver?” I asked, as 
we alighted at the foot of a longer and a stiffer 
hill thau any we had yet passed over. 

He turned a straw in Isis mouth, and grunted 
something about “lower or fuive mile by the 
reoad.” 

And then I learned that by turning off at ft 
point which he described as “ t’ owld tollus,” and 
taking i\ certain foot-path across the fields, this 
distance might 1« considerably shortened.. I de¬ 
cided, therefore, to walk the rest of the way, 
and setting otf at a good pace, I soon left driver* 
and trap behind. At the top of the hill I lost 
sight of them, and coming presently to a little 
road-side ruin which I at once recognized as the 
old toll house, I found the foot-path without diffi¬ 
culty. It led ino across a barren (dope divided 
by stone fences, with here and there a group of 
shattered sheds, a tall chimney, and a blackened 
cinder mound, marking the site of a deserted 
mine. A light fog meanwhile was creeping up 
from the east, and the dusk was gathering fast 

Now to lose one’s way in such a place and at 
Mich an hour would lie disagreeable enough,and' 
the foot-path—a trodden truck already half oblit¬ 
erated—would bo indistinguishable in the course 
of another ten minutes. Looking anxiously 
ahead, therefore, in the hope of seeing some sign 
of habitation, 1 hastened on, scaling one stone 
nti!e after another, till 1 all at once found myself 
skirting a line of park palings. Following these, 
with bare bough it branching out overhead and 
dead leaves rustling mider-foot, I came presently 
to a point where the pith divided, here continu¬ 
ing to skirt the melonure, and striking off yonder 
across a space of open meadow. 

Which should X take ? 

By following the fence I should ho Buro to ar¬ 
rive at a lodge where I could inquire my way to 
Pit End; but then the park might be of any ex¬ 
tent, and I might nave a long distance to go be¬ 


fore I came to the nearest lodge. Again, the 
meadow path, instead of leading to Pit End, 
might take me in a totally opposite direction. 
But there wns no time to be lost in hesitation; 
so I chose the meadow, the farther end of which 
was lost to sight in a fleecy bank of fog. 

Up to this moment I hud not met a living soul 
of whom to nsk my way; it was therefore with 
no little sense of relief that I saw a man emer¬ 
ging from the fog nnd coming along the path. As 
we neared each other—I advancing rapidly, he 
slowly—I observed that he dragged the left foot, 
limping ns he walked. It was, however, so dark 
and so misty that not till we were within half a 
dozen yards of each other could I see that he 
wore a dark suit and an Anglican felt hat, and 
looked something like a Dissenting minister. As 
soon ns we were within speaking distance I ad¬ 
dressed him. 

“ Can you tell me,” I said, ,l if I am right for 
Tit End, and how far I have to go?” 

He came on, looking straight before him; tak¬ 
ing no notice of my question; apparently not hear¬ 
ing it 

“ I beg your pardon," I said, raising my voice; 
11 but will this path take me to Pit End, and if 
so—” 

He had passed on without pausing; without 
looking at me; I could almost have believed, 
without seeing me. 

I stopped with the words on my lips; then 
turned to look after—perhaps to follow—him. 

But instead of following, I stood bewildered. 

What had become of him ? And what lad was 
that going up the path by which I had just come 
—that tall lad, half running, half walking, with 
a fishing-rod over his shoulder? I could have 
taken my oath that I had neither met nor passed 
him. Where, then, had he come from ? And 
where was the man to whom I had spoken not 
three seconds ago, and who, at his limping pace, 
could not have mode more than a couple of yards 
in the time? 

My stupefaction wns such that I stood quite 
still, looking after the lad with the fishing-rod 
till he disappeared in the gloom under the park 
nnlintrs. 

Was I dreaming ? 

Darkness, meanwhile, had closed in apace, and, 
dreaming or not dreaming, I must push on, or find 
myself benighted. So I hurried forward, turning 
my back on the last gleam of daylight, and plun¬ 
ging deeper into the fog at every step. I was, 
however, close upon my journey’s end. The pnth 
ended at a turnstile; the turnstile opened upon 
a steep lane; nnd at the bottom of the lane, down 
which I stumbled among stones nnd ruts, I came 
in sight of the welcome glare of a blacksmith’s 
forge. 

' Here, then, was Pit End. I found my trap 
standing at the door of the village inn; the raw- 
boned gray stabled for the night; the landlord 
watching for my arrival. 

The ** Greyhound” was a hostelry of * modest 
pretensions, and I shared its little parlor with a 
couple of small farmers and a young man who 
informed me that he “ travelled in” Thorley’s 
Food for Cattle. Here I dined, wrote my letters, 
chatted awhile with the landlord, and picked up 
such scraps of local news as fell in my way. 

There was, it seemed, no resident parson at 
Pit End, the incumbent being a pluralist with 
three small livings, the duties of which, by the 
help of a rotatory curate, ho discharged in a 
somewhat easy fashion. Pit End, as the smallest 
and farthest off, came in for but one service each 
Sunday, and was almost wholly relegated to the 
curate. The squire was a more confirmed absen¬ 
tee than even the vicar. He lived chiefly in Paris, 
spending abroad the wealth of his Pit End coal 
fields. He happened to be at home just now, the 
landlord said, after five years’ absence; but he 
would be off again next week, and another five 
years might probably elapse before they should 
again see him at Blackwatcr Chase. 

uiacKwaier imase i—me name was noi new to 
me; yet I could not remember where I had heard 
it. When, however, mine host went on to say 
that, despite his absenteeism, Mr. Wolstenholme 
was “ a pleasant gentleman and a good landlord,” 
nnd that, after all, Blackwater Chose was “ a lone¬ 
some sort of world-end place for a young man to 
bury himself in,” then I at once remembered Phil 
Wolstenholme of Baliol, who in his grand way 
had once upon a time given roe a general invita¬ 
tion to the shooting at Blackwater Chose. That 
was twelve years ago, when I was reading hard 
at Wadham, and Wolstenholme—the idol of a 
cliquo to which I did not belong—was boating, 
betting, writing poetry, and giving wine parties at 
Baliol. 

Yes, I remembered all about him—his hand¬ 
some face, his luxurious rooms, his boyish prodi¬ 
gality, his utter indolence, and the blind faith of 
his worshippers, who believed that he had only 
'* to pull himself together” in order to carry off 
every honor which the university had to bestow. 
Ho did take the Xewdigate; but it was his first 
and last achievement, and he left college with the 
reputation of having narrowly escaped a plucking. 
How vividly it all came back upon my memory— 
the old college life, tho college friendships, the 
pleasant time that could never come again 1 It 
was but twelve years ago; yet it seemed like half 
a century. And now, after these twelve years, 
here were Wolstenholme and I as near neighbors 
| as in our Oxford days. I wondered if he was 
much changed, and whether, if changed, it were 
for the better or the worse. Had his generous 
j impulses developed into sterling virtues, or had 
| his follies hardened into vices ? Should 1 let him 
know where I was, and so judgo for myself? 
Nothing would be easier than to pencil a line 
upon a card to-morrow morning and send it up 
to the big house. Yet, merely to satisfy a pur¬ 
poseless curiosity, was it worth while to re-open 
the acquaintanceship ? 

Thus musing, I sat late over tho fire, and by 
tho time I went to bed I had well-nigh forgotten 


my adventure with the man who vanished so mys¬ 
teriously and the boy who seemed to come from 
nowhere. 

Next morning, finding I had abundant time at 
my disposal, I did pencil that line upon my card 
—a mere line, saying that I believed we had 
known each other at Oxford, and that I should 
be inspecting the National Schools from nine till 
about eleven. . And then, having dispatched it by 
one of my landlord’s sons, I went oft to my work. 
The day was brilliantly fine. The wind had shift¬ 
ed round to the north, the sun shone clear nnd 
cold, and the smoke-grimed hamlet, and the gaunt 
buildings clustered at the mouths of the coal-pits 
round about, looked as bright as they could look 
at any time of the year. The village was built 
up a long hill-side, the church and schools being 
at the top, and the u Greyhound” at the bottom. 
Looking vainly for the Inne by which I had come 
the night before, I climbed tho one rambling 
street, followed a path thnt skirted the church¬ 
yard, and found myself at the schools. These, 
with the teachers’ dwellings, formed three sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth side consisting of an 
iron railing and a gate. An inscribed tablet over 
the main entrance-door recorded how “These 
school-houses were rebuilt by Philip Wolsten¬ 
holme, Esquire: a.d. 18 —.” 

“Mr. Wolstenholme, sir, is the lord of the 
manor,” said a soft, obsequious voice. 

I turned, and found the speaker at my elbow, 
a square-built, sallow man, all in black, with a 
bundle of copy-books under his arm. 

“You are the—the school-master?” I said, un¬ 
able to remember his name, and puzzled by a vague 
recollection of his face. 

“Just so,sir. I conclude I have the honor of 
addressing Mr. Frazer ?” 

It was a singular face, very pallid and anxious- 
looking. The eyes, too, had a watchful, almost a 
startled, look in them, which struck me as pecul¬ 
iarly unpleasant. 

“ Yes," I replied, still wondering where and 
when I had seen him. “My name is Frazer. 
Yours, I believe, is—is—" and I put my hand 
into my pocket for my examination papers. 

“Skelton—Ebenczer Skelton. Will you please 
to take the boys first, sir?” 

The words were commonplace enough, but tho 
man’s manner was studiously, disagreeably def¬ 
erential, his very namo being given, as it were, 
under protest, as if too insignificant to bo men¬ 
tioned. 

I said I would begin with tho boys, and so 
moved on. Then, for we had stood still till now, 

I saw that the school-inns ter was lame. In that 
momeut I remembered him. He was the man I 
met in the fog. 

“ I met you yesterday afternoon, Mr. Skelton,” 

I said, as we went into the school-room. 

“Yesterday afternoon, sir ?” he repeated. - 

“You did not seem to observe inc,”I said, 
carelessly. “ I spoke to you, in fact, but you did 
not reply to me." 

“ But—indeed, I beg your pardon, sir—it must 
have been some one else,” said the school-master. 

“ 1 did not go out yesterday afternoon.” 

How could this be anything but a falsehood ? 

I might have been mistaken as to the mr.n’a face; 
though it wa3 Buch.a singular face; and I had 
seen it quite plainly. But how-could I be mis¬ 
taken ns to his lameness ? Besides, that curious 
trailing of the right foot, as if the ankle was bro¬ 
ken, was not nn ordinary lameness. 

I suppose I looked incredulous, for he added, 
hastily: 

“ Even if I had not been preparing the boys 
for inspection, sir, I should not have gone out 
yesterday afternoon. It was too damp and fog¬ 
gy. I am obliged to be careful; I have a very 
delicate chest.” 

My dislike to tho man increased with every 
word he uttered. I did not ask myself with what 
motive he went bn heaping lie upon lie; it was 
enough that, to serve his own ends, whatever 
those ends might be, he did lie with unparalleled 
audacity. 

“ We will proceed to the examination, Mr. Skel¬ 
ton,” I said, contemptuously. 

He turned, if possible, a shado paler than be¬ 
fore, bent his head silently, and called up the 
scholars in their order. 

I soon found that, whatever his shortcomings 
as to veracity, Mr. Ebenezer Skelton was a capital 
school-master. His boys were uncommonly well 
taught, and as regarded attendance, good conduct, 
and tho like, left nothing to be desired. When, 
therefore, at the end of the examination, he said 
he hoped I would recommend the Pit End boys’ 
school for the government grant, I at once as¬ 
sented, And now I thought I had done with Mr. 
Skelton for, at all events, the space of one year. 
Not so, however. ■ When I came out from the 
girls’ school I found him waiting at the door. 

Profusely apologizing, he begged leave to occu¬ 
py five minutes of ray valuable time. He wished, 
under correction, to suggest a little improvement. 
The boys, he said, were allowed to play in the 
quadrangle, which was too small, and in various 
ways inconvenient; but round at tho back there 
was a piece of waste land, half an aero of which, 
if inclosed, would admirably answer the purpose. 
So saying, he led the way to the back of the build¬ 
ing, and I followed him. 

“To whom does this ground belong?” I asked. 

"To Mr. Wolstenholme, sir.” 

“Then why not apply to Mr. Wolstenholme?. 
Ho gave the schools, and I dare say be would be 
equally willing to give the ground.” 

“I beg your pardon, Btr. Mr. Wolstenholme 
i has not been over hero since his return, and it is 
quite possible that he may leave Pit End without 
| honoring us with a visit, I could not take tho 
liberty of writing to him, sir.” 

| “Neither could I in my report suggest that tho 
government should offer to purchase a portion 
of Mr. Wolstenholme’s land for a play-ground to 
schools of Mr. Wolstenholme’s own building,” I 
replied. “ Under other circumstances—” 


I stopped and looked round. 

The school-master repeated my last words. 

“You were saying, sir—under other circjtra- 
stnnces—” 

I looked round again. 

“It seemed to me that there was some one 
here,” I said; “ some third person, not a moment 
ago.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir—a third person ?” 

“ I saw his shadow on the ground, between 
yours and mine.” 

The schools faced due north, and we were 
standing immediately behind the buildings, with 
our backs to the sun. The plnco wns bare, nnd 
open, nnd high; and our shadows, sharply de¬ 
fined, lay stretched before our feet. 

“ A—a shadow ?” he faltered. “ Impossible." 

There wns not a bush or a tree within half a 
mile.' There wns not a cloud in the sky. There 
was nothing, absolutely nothing, that could have 
cast a shadow. 

I admitted thnt it wns impossible, and that I 
must have fancied it; and so went back to tho 
matter of the play-ground. 

“ Should you see Mr. Wolstenholme," I said, 
" you arc at liberty to say that I thought it a de¬ 
sirable improvement.” 

“I am much obliged toyou,Bir. Thank you— 
thank you very much,” he said, cringing at every 
word. “But—but I had hoped that you might 
pcrhnps use your influence—” 

" Look there!” I inteminted. “Is Ma/fancv?” 

We were now close under the blank wall of tho 
boys’ school-room. On this wall, lying to tho full 
sunlight, our shadows—mine and thc'school-mas- 
ter’s—were projected. And there, too—no longer 
between his and mine, but a little way apart, ns 
if tho intruder were standing bnck—there, a3 
sharply defined as if cast by lime-light on a pre¬ 
pared background, I ngnin distinctly saw, though 
but for a moment, that third shadow. As I 
spoke, ns I looked round, it was gone! 

' “ Did you not see it?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“ I—I saw nothing ” ho said, faintly. “ What 
was it ?” 

His lips were white. He seemed scarcely ablo 
to stand. 

“ But you must have seen it 1” I exclaimed. 
“ It fell just there—where that bit of ivy grows. 
There roust be somo boy hiding—it was a boy’s 
shadow, I am confident.” 

“A boy’s shadow I" he echoed, looking round 
in a wild,’frightened way. “There is no place— 
for a boy—to hide.” - 

“ Place or no place,” I said, angrily, “ if I catch 
him he shall feel the weight of my cane.” 

I searched backward and forward in every di- 
rection,-tbe school-master, with his scared face, 
limping at my heels;-but rough and Irregular as 
the ground wns, there was not a hole in it big 
enough to shelter a rabbit. 

“ But what was it?” I Baid, impatiently. 

! “ An—on illusion. Begging your pardon, sir—- 
an illusion.” 

He looked so like a beaten hound, so frighten¬ 
ed, so fawning, that I felt I could with lively-sat¬ 
isfaction have transferred the threatened caniDg 
to his own shoulders. 

“But you saw it?" I said again. 

“No, sir. Upon my honor, no, sir. I saw 
nothing—nothing whatever." 

His looks belied his words. I felt positive that 
he had not only seen tho shadow, but that ho 
knew more about it than he chose to tell. I was 
by this time really angry. To bo made the ob¬ 
ject of a boyish trick, and to be hoodwinked by 
the connivance of the school - master, was too 
much. It was an insult to myself and my office. 

I scarcely knew what I said: somethihg short 
and stern, ut all events. Then, having said it, I 
turned my back upon Mr. Skelton and the Bcbools, 
and walked rapidly back to the village. 

[TO BP. OONT1NDBD.] 
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Young Folks. 
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THE ESCAPED LUNATIC 

“When I was a boy,” said Uncle Mercer, 
“there wasn't a more active fellow in all 
our country than I was. I was the fastest 
runner, best jumper, and could turn somer¬ 
sets and handsprings, and all that kind of 
thing, as well us any circus man. 

“My folks used to scold me and even whip 
me, and tried every way to break up wliat 
they called ‘foolhardiness/hut I liked it, 
and whene\er the boys got together for any 
fun I was sure to be at some of my ‘circus 
tricks.' 

“I ran a good manj risks trying new 
feats, and was quite seriously hurt two or 
three times, but ne\ or came near being kill¬ 
ed but once. If it hadn’t been for my ath¬ 
letic training 1 would have been killed then. 
It was the last time I ever attempted any 
feats of the kind. 

“I was going over to Swauwiek one day 
iind had got about H\e miles down the riv- 
L*r. Tho road at that point runs close to the 
river bank, being crowded fry the cliffs which 
push out in some places so as to nearlj over¬ 
hang the water, a hundred feet ubo\e. I 
was walking along slowly in tho shade of 
the cliff, for the day was hot, when 1 felt 
my arm seized with a tight grip. 

“Turning with a start, 1 looked sijunro in 
the face of a madman. I knew the man was 
3rnzy the moment 1 saw him, though 1 had. 
tie\er before seen any one bereft of reason. 
His hair was matted, his eyes were blood* | 
diot and danced wildly, and he laughed 
continually—a low. chuckling laugh that | 
made my blood run cold.” 

'I’ve been looking for you a hundred years/ 
lie exclaimed, ‘and I have you now! Come 
up to my palace!’ 

“And lie dragged mo along as though I 
weighed but a feather. There was a steep 
path up the cliff along which he pushed me 
ahead of him. I never could have climbed 
it alone, for with tho help of this madman, 
who scorned as strong as a lion, 1 was almost 
breathless when we reached the top. 

“Hut lie gave me no time for ^breathing. 
He still kept his grip on my arm, and the 
flesh seemed to burn under his hand.” 

'My palace is near hero/ ho said, 'and 
we’ll have a royal time. I am king Solo¬ 
mon. Como on. You shall bo second in my 
kingdom, but must earn your right, to rule.’ 

"He pulled mo along among the trees un¬ 
til we emerged upon an open space of green 
turf, surrounded by a thick mass of trees and 
foliage. In the center of this space my cap- 
tor had constructed a kind of hut out of 
poles, branches, bark and sod.” 

‘Hero is my palace/ ho said, still holding 
mo tight, ‘and my subjects aro scattered over 
the entire earth. I must have a second in 
command. Come and prove yomsclf the 
man,’ 

“Ho led me a half mile further up the 
river, to a stream which had. in long years, 
cut a channel fully fifty feet deep, with per¬ 
pendicular sides. From bank to bank across 
the top, it wits about thirty feet, and on each 
side there stood a largo whito oak tree whose 
branches nearly met over the chasm below. 
Near the tree, on the side we were on, stood 
a small poplar, by climbing which, the low- 
or limbs of the oak wero easily readied. 
My captor led me to this tree, and taking a 
large knifo from his bosom, he let go of my 
arm and said: 'Ascend for tho trial/ at the 
same time motioning for me to climb. 

“I lmd recovered from my first fright 
somewhat, and now in tho hope of finding 
some way to escape. I sprang up the poplar, 
and sQon reached a large limb of the oak. 
But my captor was at my heels, with tho 
knife in his hand. 

‘Before you enter upon your duties as my 
vicc-gerent/ he said, ‘you must prove your 
ability to cross this chasm into the provinco 
beyond. Here is the only bridge that 
unites the two parts of my kingdom. Cross 
over/ 

“I now saw for tho first time a common 
half-inch rope tied to a largo limb and 
stretched across to tho treo beyond. As I 
comprehended that the maniac intended to 
make me cross upon this slender rope, which 
stretched fully oighty feet above the bottom 
of the chasm, I grow faint and half blind. 


Periodicals 

[ was roused at once, however, by the maniac 
1 rawing the back of the knifo across my 
hroat and commanding me to go on. 

“I took hold of the rope and tried it with 
my hands. It seemed to be securely tied at 
both ends. I knew I could cross, hand over 
band, undor the rope, if it was stout enough. 

[ had to run that risk, and it was the only 
way of escape. 

“I let myself down under the rope to test 
it, for it was old and knotted in several 
places. It seemed strong enough. 1 breathed 
1 ‘asier and started on my perilous journey. 
Half way across I turned and looked back. 
The madman was seated where I had left 
him, eagerly watching niy progress. Again 
I pressed forward, and had got within thirty 
feet of the limb on the other side when I felt 
a sudden jerk on the rope that nearly jaried 
my hold loose. 1 looked back. Heavens! 
the mad man was following me rapidly. 
Would the rope hold both our weights? 1 
felt sure it would not, for it was old and half 
rotten. 

“By this time arms were almost numb 
and I felt my gra^p loosening. With a last, 
almost superhuman exertion 1 sprang for¬ 
ward again, hand o\erhand, and the out- 
iide foliage of the tree brushed my face 
when the rope snapped behind me! 

“I was within ten feet of where the end 
was tied, and when the rope broke I swung 
down and under with such violence that iny 
hold broke and I went down. At the same 
moment I heard an awful shriek behind, 
and then my senses left me 

“When I regained consciousness 1 found 
mvself lying upon the ground, my right 
firm doubled under me and broken. My 
bead felt strange, and I could not mo\e. In 
this condition I was found, about sunset, by 
means of my faithful dog, Bounce, who 
tracked me from the road to the tree on the 
other side of the chasm. My father and 
other friends seeing the rope dangling from 
the tree, were led to examine the ground 
thoroughly. They crossed the stream half 
a mile up in the woods, and returning, 
found me as I have described. 

“The madman's body was found at the 
bottom of the elmsm, dreadfully mangled. 
The story of my adventure got into the 

papers, and the officers of the-Asylum 

for tho Insane came down and recognized 
the man as one of their worst cases, who 
had cunningly escaped two days before my 
capture. They had advertised the escape, 
and had hunted in all directions, but had 
not thought of looking in such an out-of-the 
way place as our valley, nnd fifty miles dist¬ 
ant. 

“Since that day the sight of one who has 
lost his reason brings a feeling over me the 
Bame as when I first looked that madman in 
tho face, and I can not look down from any 
highth without fainting.” 
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